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THE    PREFACE. 


It  has  now  [1760]  been  fashionable,  for 
"  half  a  century,  to  defame,  and  vilify,  the 
"  house  of  Steuart,  and  to  exalt,  and  mag- 
"  niiy  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Steuarts 
"  have  found  few  apologists  :  For,  the  dead 
"  cannot  pay  for  praise ;  and  who  will, 
"  without  reward,  oppose  the  tide  of  popu- 
"  larity  ?  Yet,  there  remains  still  among 
"  us,  not  wholly  extinguished,  a  zeal  for 
"  trutli,  and  a  desire  for  establishing  right, 
"  in  opposition  to  fashion.  The  author, 
'*  whose  work  is  now  before  us,  has  atterapt- 
"  ed  a  vindication  of  Mary  of  Scotland, 
"  whose  name  has,  for  some  years,  been 
"  generally,  resigned  to  infamy ;  and  who 
"  has  been  considered,  as  the  murderer  of 
"  her  husband ;  and  as  condemned,  by  her 
"  om»  letters." 

Such  was  the  appropriate  language  of 
Johnson,  in  1760,  when  he  reviewed  Mr. 
Tytlers  "  Enquiry  into  the  evidence,  which 
has  been  produced  against  Mary  Queen  of 
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Stfdt^J^  Btit,  «lhci*  that-epbch,  jgrfeat^ 
liaVl^falaeh  '|>lafee,  in  respect  tb  all  ^6^ 
ij^t^li^ks :-  Irf  private  investigations,  in  publick 
l[^inidii,  in  the  fortune  of  feniiKies,  m  the 
feme  olf  Sovereigns,  much  alteration  !ias 
(i^Cufred:'  'The  house  of  Steuatt hte'fiftteii 
fifr>'fetfer.    The  conduct  of  Eliittbe^h^Kte 
fetffei^ttloi^imnutelyexamirtdd;  ivMlfe'  ^he 
^fcyi6f  hfer  rei^  has  been  ^6fep¥iciMy 
Ttiimfi^ttA:  The  inore  the  fevidfehfce,  Whieh 
kfM^  ^j-odiieed,  and  ambition  ^tapk^t^, 
<i^^ydt(tl^  8(k>tish  Qu6eh/has  b^fi'  ^a- 
itt(i£fefi;^^by^eritici«M,  as  veell  as  by  i!«ndoUl*'; 
thb  kvM^  ihMh^  conduct  been  clea!»ed;%)el^ 
innocence  established,  and  her  misforttiiitfds/ 
pitted?  Much  does  her  encreA&klg - !ft^e 
cm«  i»'Wt'Eskimination  of  Goodall  ^^nliUch 
Up^iki^li'Enquiries  of  Tytleir;  Mt/'mfiseh* 
iM&ih^'W\the  ^gument,  and  the o^AqWeflifiti' 
cft>  Wikksket;  in  his  Vmdicatidn.    '^[hmW 
mkyhe  6oncealed^  for  a  time;  but/ciimbtj 
be  exploded,  by  whatever  artifice. 
ttliiras  owing  to  accident,  mther  tlttm 
debign,  thai; J  undertDok  this  work.  'Hear* 
ing  that  -  <tfae  suecfesijful  *  vindicator '  ^  of:  the 
Scotish^  Queen,  mb  einployed,  in '  vmtii^g' 
her  {>riv^te  life/I'thoughtit^a  respect^  ^idnch 
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1  owed  to  him,  and  his  subject,  to  commu- 
nicate such  documents,  concerning  her,  as 
had  occurred,  in  my  enquiries,  with  regard 
to  the  History  of  Scotland,  during  her 
troubled  age.  But,  he  unfortunately  died, 
before  he  had  completed  the  task,  which 
he  had  imposed  upon  himself  His  widow, 
and  two  daughters,  knowing  how  much  I 
had  interested  myself  in  his  success,  sent 
rae  his  manuscript,  and  my  own  commu- 
nications, with  the  kindness,  that  is  natural 
to  women  j  desiring  that  I  would  publish 
the  whole,  without,  perhaps,  kjioiving  how 
imperfect  he  had  left  his  biographical  la- 
bours. 

But,  various  avocations,  and  some  years 
of  ill  health,  have  hitherto  prevented  me, 
from  executing  their  desires,  as  well  aa  my 
own  wishes,  by  publishing  this  life  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  with  such  new  matter,  as 
I  had  collected,  trom  publick,  and  private 
sources. 

In  executing  this  work,  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  new-write  the  whole.  In 
doing  this,  I  perceived  the  convenience,  as 
well  aa  the  use,  of  dividing  this  extensive 
subject,  into  several  volumes :  The  first 
and  part  of  the  second  will  comprehend  the 
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Quoen^s  iffe  i  the  i^^Doaioder  of  the  second 
and  the  thiid  will  ocmtfim  eig^  memom 
of  subsidiary  matter  :-r-Of  the  colvmnw^, 
CGOceming  the  Scotish  Queen ;  f—  Of  the 
l^€  of  Francis  II.  her  first  husband ;  —  Of 
the  li^e  of  Lord  Damley,  her  second  hust 
Iwad ;  •*-«-  Of  the  Itfe  of  James  £arl  .Both* 
well,  her  third  husband ;  —  Of  the  Itfe  of 
the  Regent  Murray,  her  bastard  brothoff 
and  nvnion ;  with  that  of  Morton ;,  ^—  A 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Maitland ;  with  Davi- 
sons.  Apology.    All  those  memoirs  will  be 
fiwusd  to  bear  materially,  on  this  Itfe  of  the 
S^tish. Queen;  by  illustrating  its  obscim- 
'ties;  and  ascertaining  its  facts.     As  the 
interesting  question,  whether  the  Queeai  of 
:  Scots  were  guilty,  or  innocent,   of  Dam- 
ley  s  death,  must  occur,  the  answer  to  tins 
question  will  be  more  familiarly  treated,  in 
those  separate  memoirs,  than  in  a  formal  dis* 
:  ipertatipn,  which  might  require  an  attention 
.of  more  disgust,  than  amusement,  and  might 
,  ^tigue^  without  the  comfort  of  conviction. 
/> ; ,  Yet,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  pub- 
ilishing  the  singular  life  of  the  Scotish 
Queen,  if  I  had  not  convinced  myself,  by 
.  wy,  own  lahouxs^  and  reflections,  that  she 
was  a  calumniated  woman,  and  an  injured 
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princess  ;  who  was  innocent  of  the  crimes, 
which  were  committed  by  others,  and  im- 
puted to  her,  by  the  evil  doers  themselves, 
who  fotind  it  no  liard  matter,  during  the 
delusive  circumstances  of  corrupt  times, 
to  cast  their  o^vn  guilt  upon  her  conduct : 
Calumniation  becaiiie  tlie  great  object  of 
her  ruin,  while  religion  was  debased,  by 
fanaticism;  while  domestick  faction  was  ac- 
tuated, by  criminal  ambition ;  and  while 
both  religion,  and  faction  were  inflamed, 
by  foreign  policy,  which  was  itself  urged, 
by  hati'cd,  and  prompted,  by  malignity. 
Under  such  circumstances  of  Mary's  go- 
vernment ;  having  for  her  servants,  the 
ambitious,  the  wicked,  and  the  perfidious  ; 
it  might  have  been  tndy  s^d  of  her.  ih 
Shakttpeare's  speech : 

**  Be  ihou,  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  ptiiv  as  snoir,"'***P  > 
"  Thoufilialt  iiotescapecalumny."  t-nd'  ' 

The  state  papers,  both  published,  and 
unpublished,  Iiave  been  ransacked,  for  new 
documents,  in  order  to  establish  additional 
facta  :  Nor,  has  the  labour  of  years,  I  tmst, 
been  bestowed  altogether  in  vahi.  Many 
old  falsehoods  will  be  detected,  and  many 
new  truths  will  be  established.    Robertson 
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could  not,  from  the  contradictoriness  of 
the  contemporary  writers,  determine  what 
was  the  real  disease  of  Damley,  when  he 
was  taken  ill,  at  Glasgow.  It  was  given 
out,  and  believed  to  be  poison.  I  have 
found  letters,  in  the  Paper  Office,  which 
demonstrate,  that  he  was  infected  with  the 
small-pox,  which  then  prevailed,  in  that 
towTi.  This  fact  will  free  the  Queen,  from 
many  pages  of  calumny.  The  declaration 
qf  Fre7ich  Paris,  who  was  executed  as  one 
of  the  King's  murderers,  was  supposed 
by  some,  to  be  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
Queen's  privity,  to  her  husband's  death. 
But,  1  have  discovered,  in  the  Paj)er  Office, 
the  original  declaration,  which  exhibits  G. 
Buchanan,  and  J.  Wood,  two  busy  ene- 
mies of  the  Scotish  Queen,  tn  the  very  ad 
qf  forging  that  lieclwation.  This  will  re- 
Ueve  the  calimmiated  Mary,  from  a  whole 
volume  of  the  grossest  slander.  It  is  only 
from  the  State  Pa|)ers,  that  a  proper  answer 
can  be  given  to  the  interesting  question, 
who  murdered  Damley  ?  There  arc  docu- 
ments, in  the  Paper  Office,  whicli  clearly 
show,  that  a  conspiracy  of  nobles  murdered 
Damlev :  But,  with  those  nobles,  the  Queen 


I  no  -ptHit^,  Ahd  could  have'no  paitfeli' 
patioD.  in  their  guilt.  Connecting  that  cori- ' 
spiracy  of  nobles,  with  the  Acts  of  Viff-' 
liament,  attainting  the'  three  plotters,'  ^e' 
enquiry,  as  to  tlie  death  of  Damley,  V' 
fhially  closed,  by  establisliing  their  ^It,'^ 
and  cJvincing  the  Queen's  innocence."  -li^^ 
tliis  manner,  then,  may  we  perc«VH 'liliiS'' 
truth  of  Shakspeare's  remark  :>    "i ''    ayroS 

"  Mad^  worthy  and  chaste  dames  tftusi      .  ja  -^-^ 
'*  All  guiltless,  meet  reproach," 

li)'<Hi(]l'>      -    "  uni/l      nil   lO 

.,^iroi»  the-^Qertainty,  arising  ont^otlii^ 
wirt?  nange  over  the  State  Paperf,andiSiakf 
/z<^iBoc*<t,  another  truth  results,  whidi'isioff 
cqtial  importance.  Tlie  whole  doeumentsj  i 
whjch  were  created,  by  the  murderers,  ta( 
.connect  ,the  Queen,  with  their  coi's-pmOtw 
while  he  was  connected,  as  a  conspirator^a 
vfith  her  enemies,  are,  by  the  same  Stateil 
Papers,  and  the  Statute  Book,  exjually,/ 
proved  to  be  forgeries  :  Here,  then,  ia  ano-i 
ther  point  of  great  interest  established^  ift  > 
favour  of  the  Queen's  innocence.  Xheyi/ 
who  were  guilty  of  the  murder,  may  ibCit 
easily  supposed,  to  be  capable  of  forgery  :;-t 
;,tfaey,  who, were: '.detected,  in  .one.; 


forgery,  were  very  probably  guilty  of  simi- 
lar impostures. 

We  nowbeginto  see  what  has  been  caUed 
ike  Marian  controvergy  drawing  to  a  close  : 
For,  the  Qiteen's  innocence  being  demon- 
strated :  It  becomes  equally  certain,  that 
she  was  innocent  of  writing  such  imrnoral 
documents,  as  the  letters,  sonnets,  marriage 
contracts,  which  were  attributed  to  her,  by 
the  forgers,  who  had  a  strong  interest,  in 
casting  the  guilt  from  themselves  upon  her. 
Now ;  both  those  jwints  of  charge  being 
decided,  in  favour  of  the  injured  Queen, 
by  the  concurring  authority  of  Ote  State 
Papers,  and  the  Statute  Book,  the  Maritin 
eontroverny  here  must  close  :  So  efficacious 
lire  Buch  powerfiil  documents,  when  pro- 

■  perly  perused,    and    clearly   understood. 

'  When  the  Parliament  decided  on  the  guilt, 
or  innocence  of  whatever  party,  who  is  to 
contend,  that  the  highest  judicature  was 
prob{U>ly  mistaken. 

It  is  a  point  of  much  less  importance, 
even  in  the  life  of  such  a  Queen,  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  her  characteristick  features, 
as  a  woman.  Robertson,  the  late  historian 
of  her  reign,  professed  not  to  know,  wbe- 
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ther  her  hair,  and  eye  brows,  were  black,  or 
Itrown ;  whether  her  eyes  were  black,  or 
blue ;  whether  her  nose  were  long,  or  short, 
curved,  or  straight ;  whether  her  com- 
plexion were  feir,  or  dark.  In  this  state 
of  uncertainty,  in  respect  to  her  cJiaraC' 
iei'istich  features,  the  late  Earl  of  Hardwick 
entertained  some  doubts,  whether  she  had 
ever  been  as  handsome,  as  flattery  had 
feigned.  If  his  lordship  had  founded  his  , 
opinion  on  a  view  of  the  Hatfield  Mary, 
he  might  well  doubt :'  The  portrait  has  the 
features  of  Mary  ;  but  not  the  youth,  and 
Iwauty,  the  elegant  manners,  and  captivat- 
ing address  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  with  regard 
to  the  person  of  the  Scotish  Queen,  I  em- 
ployed Mr.  Pailou,  a  very  ingenious  artist, 
to  paint  that  celebrated  Queen,  from  such 
sketches,  pictures,  and  other  matenals,  as 
might  be  laid  before  his  intelligent  eyes. 
At  the  same  time,  I  presumed  to  think. 


■  When  Waller,  the  Poet,  met  his  Saahariasa,  [Lady   I 
Dorothy  Sydoey]  aAer  she  had  declined  into  the  vale  of  ' 
yean,  she  aslced  him,  when  he  would  again  wnte  such 
versa  on  her  p     He  answered,  when  you  arc  as  youn^  J 
and  handsome,  as  you  then  wctc. 


that  her  feutuyes  might  t>e  settledt  ksy  as- 
certaining the  iacta,  relating  to  her  personj 
like  any  other  patters  of  history. 
-    Bfit,  a  tlifficulty  now  arose,  wliich  was 
npli  ^pon  settled,  in  discovering  the  stand- 
ard of  the  form,  and  features,  of  tlie  Queen 
of  Scots.     Some  antiquaries  refe«Tcd  to  her 
coins,  as  the  best  standard,  which,  generaily. 
represent  her,  as  it  was  said,  with  a  coek- 
up-nqsey     Some  antiquaries,  with  the  late 
Earl  of  Orford  at  their  head,  referred,  for 
their  standards,  to  the  figure  on  her  tomb, 
in   Henry  VII. "s  chapel,   to   the  jiicture, 
which  was,  formerly,  at  St.  James's,  and 
\vhich  was  engraved  by  V'ertue,  and  tO"  3ti' 
original  picture,  at  Dalmahoy,  the  house  of 
the  Earl  of  Morton ;"  all  which  represeat(/ 
the  Scotish  Queen,  with  a  Grecian  noae}<i' 
and  ^n^logous  features.  'u^** 


*  With  s  view  to  that  supposed  standard,  and  st>  itf'-"  ' 
lusion  to  that  opinioD,  there  arc  noir  given,  mhead,  itnd" 
tail  pieces,  six  several  plates  of  her  medal*,  at  partleiiM'" 
periods  of  lier  life.  .    ■  '"■! 

*  This  original  woi  finely  copied  for  ok,  tijr  Moftftf,' '  ' 
and  19  engraved,  for  this  work,  1^  Mr.  Cot^Mir,  which 
froifls.the  tililepigo,  .  -     -  - 

a  .wi    -Hob  t^l  •««  >''^*^  '■"^   '"^  "  ""  " 
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■While  those  enqanies  were  making,  m^ 
aid  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  influence 
was  asked.  The  deceased  Horace  Walpole 
had  tlie  goodness,  on  Sir  Joseph's  applica- 
tion, to  write  the  instructive  letter,  on  this 
subject,  wliich  the  more  cmious  reader  will 
Bee>  in  tlie  note  below.''  Of  Sir  Joseph 
Bmks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  after 
tliis  illustrious  man  has  spent  an  active  life, 

;'  )  lever  could  ascertain  the  authentiraty,  and  ori^- 
nality,  of  my  pOTtrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  but  of  ' 
that,  which  is  in  the  posseBsion  of  the  Eari  of  Mutton  ( ;  i 
and  -which  was  painted,  wlien  she  wiia  a  priHuuer  at  Loch- 
letWB.    There  are  copies  of  it  at  St.  James's,  at  Hatfield, 
Bod  tlardwicke.      Vertue  did  not  think,  that  the  fine 
li«Rd,  in  a  black  hat,  by  Isaac  Oliver,  in  the  Eiag*s  ^—' 
lection,  and  which  Vertue  engraved,  wticD  it  waa  Doctor^  i 
M^hdS,  was  a  portrait  of  her.     He,  also,  doubted,  if. 
thalf  tt  Chl«wick,  which  he  engraved,  for  Lord  Bur- 
Iington;  and  t^d  to  be  painted  for  her,  by  Zucchero, ' 
when  tnairied  to  Francis  II. ;  but  it  b  not  clear,  that 
Zucchero  ever  saw  her  ;  nor  is  the  noae  like  that  in 
Lord  Morton's  picture,  which  agrees  with  the  figure  on 
hec  bxnb,  at  Westminster;  in  both,  the  nose  rises  a  little 
towtvda  the  tc^ ;  bends  rather  hiwards,  at  the  bottom ; 
but,  it  is  true,  tliat  the  profile  on  her  medal,  is  ratlier* 
full  too.     Yet,  I  should  think,  that  Lord  Morton's  pic-     , 
tUR,  and  the  tomb,  are  moist  to  be  depended  on.    ' '  "'         ' 

There  is  a  whole  length  of  Mary,  at  Windsor  {Duii,^ 
it  mutt  have   been  painted,   afUr  her  death:  For,  in 


Ib  beMflSdajg-hiB  oouMf^,  vn^Mli^pitelttiig 
■laDdraid^  hoWefficikMttfii jldaHlpmt  €rt^ 
tetQ  eTiR^"  Hbenl^fNftsiiii  tbcttgh  it  aJ^ 
xelafce  to*  /Ae  orfo,  ntfaer  tibaa  to  naim^; 
ikow  he  pf oknoted  enqiiflry ,  by  the  feadineM 
nf  hsi  nBistanoe^  and  enmired  iueoeM/%f 
llie  vigour  of  his  endeavoure.  ^^^ 

*'rMi!^/Pailoii,  after  leceiivingsotiiAny  hiM0» 
hi^an  aa  outline  of  hi»  pi^stdM^-^pMi  4 
fAieteh of '  liord  Morton's  ordinal*  '■  Tliere 
minis' ctansiHU^ted  to  him  a  slight  ^Amwing, 
tedvleed,  by  squares,  from  a  pictnie  of  the 
Sicotish  Queen  in  the  little  ehuxchr  of  St. 
Andrew,  at  Antwerp;  the  faaxr,  eyes^#iid 
drapery,  being  waited  with  colours.^  Them 
wets  nfow  iiiiown  Mir.  Pailou,  a  black  liead 
dhiwing  of  the    Queen  s  picture,  in  the 

the  back  grouiid«  is  a  viev  of  b«r  execution.  The  pic* 
tuM  ia  one  of  the  oooapany^s  halla,  in  tbe  City,  Mm 
which  them  b  a  print,  and  aaid  to  be  Queen  Mary;  mA 
bar  flon,  three  or  four  years  old,  cannot  he  genniiitf :  For, 
I  diinl[,  she  oav^  saw  JTamep,  afinr  ha  was  a  year  old. 

Horn.  Waliolb. 
*  Mr«  Bdbar^  who  aUows  nothing  to  pass,  unheeded 
by  hiBft,  read  to  me  the  inscriptiaD,  which  he  had  copied, 
Arom  that  {natma,  when  at  Antwerp.  If,  I  righdy  ra- 
ttieniber,  the  9U>nuniaQt  here,  was  erected,  by  Mr.  Carl, 
an  witktimAu  tbe  rdirtioii  oi  two  ladks  of  the  same 
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ScoU)  college,  at  Doway,  which  bad  beeo 
founded,  by  the  Scotish  Queen.'  There  was 
also  laid  before  INlr.  Pailou,  a  drawing  io 
black  clialk,  from  a  picture  of  the  same 
Queen,  in  the  Scots  college,  at  Paris,  which 
had  been  painted,  when  she  wasDaupliiness 
of  France.  Other  sketches  were  shown 
him,  at  this  period  of  his  work,  though 
perhaps,  they  were  less  original.  Mr.  Pailou, 
however,  considerei'  Lord  Morton's  origi- 
nal, as  the  basis  of  his  own  picture ;  taking 
the  proportions  &om  it :  But,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, he  constantly  referred  to  the  draw- 
ings, till  he  had  got  the  whole  adjusted, 
and  coloured. 

Mr.  Pailou  now  visited  the  tomb  of 
Mary :  And,  examining,  with  an  accurate 
eye,  the  face,  and  figure,  of  the   Queen, 

noEOC,  who  were  attendants  on  the  Scotish  Queen,  when 
■he  died;  and  who  carried  a  portrait  with  them,  when 
they  retired  to  the  Low  Countries :  From  this  portrait  a 
copy  was  made,  tliat  waa  placed  over  the  same  moniy 
meat,  in  the  church  oF  St.  Andrew,  an  the  grateful  ufTcr- 
ing  of  the  two  ladles  to  the  memorji  of  an  indulgent 
Riislress. 

'  The  original  picture,  in  that  college,  has  survived 
(be  lale  storms  in  France :  It  was  preserved,  by  a  lady, 
wbv,  after  rolling  it  up,  placcil  it  in  n  chimney. 
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which  Lord  Oxford  had  referred  to,  as  a 
standard;  ''  I.  founds"  says  Mr.  Pailou, 
/^  the  same  contour,  that  I  had  obtamed, 
''  from  the  sketches,  and  drawings ;  the 
principal  difference  arising,  from  the  cha- 
rabteristick  traits  of  the  marble,  being 
,more  strongly  marked,  than  the  drawings, 
and  prints,  which  enabled  me  more  ac- 
curately,  to  define  the  true  form  of  the 
''  features :  The  statue  discovered,  also,  to 
me,"  he  adds,  "  two  traits,  which  had 
not  been  expressed  in  any  one  of  the 
drawings;  viz.  a  small  degree  of  flat- 
ness at  the  point  of  the  nose,  and  a 
gentle  indentation,  in  the  chin :  A  slight 
indication,  indeed,  was  given,  in  the 
'*  French  print,  as  I  afterwards  observed. 
"  From  this  inspection  of  the  tomb,  my 
*'  picture  was  considerably  advanced,  by 
"  the  introduction  of  those  two  traits ; 
"  and  by  augmenting  the  prominence  of 
V  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  which 
"  appeared,  in  the  marble,  to  project  very 
*'  much. 

"  After  this  great  advance,"  continues 
Mr.  Pailou,  "  I  examined  several  pictures 
"  of  Mary ;  wherein  I  saw  dark  grey  eyes. 
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■  **  instead  of  chesniit  coloured,'  and  black 
■*  hair  instead  of  light  auburn.  The  pic- 
*•  lure,  at  the  Scots  hall,  in  Fleet-street,  is 
"  a  whole  length,  in  blaclv,  which  wc,  after- 
*  wards,  discovered,  to  have  been  copied, 
*'from  Lord  Salisbury's  Mary,  at  Hatfield; 
**^he  copyist,  however,  having  lost  the 
**'lil-eness,hy  endeavouring  to  make'flie 
"'fece  handsomer,  than  the  original.  - "  ' 
"  **  I  \vas  n6w  carried,"  continues  Mr.  Pai- 
ibjd,  **  to  the  whole  length  Mary,  in  the 
'''library,  at  Hatfield.  Tliis  picture  ap- 
**  peared  to  me,"  he  adds,  "  to  have  been 
"  punted,  with  a  strict  attention  to  the 
**'  nunutenesses  of  nature ;  and  has  much 
"  more  truth,  than  taste  :  It  gives,  scarcely, 
*^  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  personage, 
"which  it  represents;  it  looks,  as  if  the 
*' original  had  been  Jiff i/,  and  has  an  un- 
"'  pleasant  expression  of  sorrow,  and  dejec- 
"  lion :  Yet,  is  it  the  only  picture,"  he 
says,  "  that  I  have  seen  of  Mary,  which 
**  then  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  ori^al: 


■  Beal,  llie  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  wlio  nus  di- 
rected, by  Ccdl,  to  see,  and  report  the  death  of  tlje 
SoolitJi  Queen,  describes  her,  as  having  clicsnut  coloured 
(•yen.  " ' 
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"  And,  the  artist  seemed  to  rae,  to  liave 
"  aimed  at  inaking  the  face  handsome,  by 
"  making  it  vert/  nmooth;  It,  however, 
"  gives  a  very  clear,  and  distinct,  idea  of 
"  the  real  form  of  tlie  features ;  and  was  of 
"  great  use  to  me,  in  determining  those 
"  particular,  and  minute  turns  of  tJiose 
"  parts  of  the  &ce,  that  constitute  intUvi- 
"  duality :  This  picture,  ii'  it  were  hand- 
"  some,  would  be  extremely  like  the  figure 
"  on  the  tomb  of  Mary ;  as  it  is,  they  bear, 
"  indeed,  mutual  testimony  of  each  other's 
"  likeness  to  the  original. 

"  After  having  corrected,  and  improved 
*'  niy  picture,"  continues  Mr.  Pailou,  "  from 
"  the  Hatfield  picture,  we  went  to  the 
"  Biitish  Museum,  to  the  Queen's  house, 
"  to  the  King's  palaces,  and  to  private 
"  houses,  and  even  proceeded  to  Oxford  : 
"  But,  I  foimd  nothing,"  says  Mr.  Pailou, 
"in  any  of  the  pictiu"es,  to  enable  me  to 
'*  improve  my  own  miniature  of  the  Scotish 
*'  Queen.  They  each  of  them,  indeed, 
"  contain  some  trait,  or  some  individual 
"  feature,  which  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
"  forms,  which  had  been,  previously,  ob- 
"  tained:  Being  now,  perfectly,  satisfied," 
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cohtcludes  Mr.  Pailou, "  as  to  the  true  form 
'*  of  the  Queeii  of  Scots'  face,  and  the 
*'  exact  shape  of  her  features,  T  waited  the 
"  arrival  of  a  complete  copy,  in  oil,  of  Lord 
"  Morton's  original,  by  the  able  pencil  of 
"  Martin ;  from  which  I  finished  the  dra- 
"  pery  of  my  miniature ;  not  chusing,  to 
"make  any  fanciful  alteration,  in  the  dress, 
"  from  the  real  fashion  of  the  times,  where- 
"  in  the  Queen  hved."  - 

James  V,  the  father  of  Mary,  was  a  ^^ 
handsome,  and  dignified  personage,  with 
a  very  fair  complexion,  and  hglit  hair.  The 
mother  of  Mary  was  a  woman  of  rather  the 
larg^t  size.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was 
herself  a  very  accomplished  woman  of  the 
largest  size,  with  the  finest  address :  Pai- 
lotl's  portrait  of  her  has  been  very  gene- 
rally admired,  for  its  truth,  for  its  elegance : 
It  has  been  now  engraved,  by  Mr.  Scriven, 
for  this  work ;  and  stands,  fronting  the 
title  page  of  the  second  volume.  '^' 

'<«    itiAJaoD  " 
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A  LUt  of  Plates^  with  DirectionSf  where  they  are  to  be 

placed, 

1.  Six  Medals  of  the  Scotish  Queen :  (1)  Mary>  when 
youngs  on  the  Title  page  of  Vol.  I.  (2)  Mary  with  Francis 
II.,  to  beimprinted  on  the  last  pegeof  VoL  L  (S)  Mary 
^  .  and  Damley,  to  be  on  the  Title  page  of  VoL  IL  (4)  Mary, 
in  her  widowed  state,  to  be  impdnted  on  the  last  page  of 
Vol.  n.  And  No.  27  in  FL  clxv.  in  DipL  Scodae,  to  be 
imprinted  on  the  first,  and  last  page  of  Vol.  III. 

7.  A  Portrait  of  Mary,  finom  Lord  Morton's  original :  To 
firont  the  Titk  page  of  VoL  I. 

8.  The  Scene  of  Rizzio*s  murder :  To  face  the  concfaision  of 
Section  VI. 

9.  The  Surrender  of  Mary  on  Carberry  Hill :  To  face  the 
event  on  page  354.  [From  a  sketch  in  the  P^r  Office.] 

10.  The  murder  of  Damley :  To  fiice  the  event,  at  page  316 
of  VoL  I.     [From  the  Ftiper  Office.] 

11.  APortrait  of  Mary ;  as  painted  by  Pdlou  :  T6  face  the 
Title  page  of  VoL  11. 

VL  The  Tomb  of  Mary :  To  lace  page  454,  VoL  II. 
13.  A  Portrait  of  Mary,  from  a  Medallion  while  she  re- 
in France:  To  front  the  Title  page  of  Vol.  III. 
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Fhnn  her  Birth^  till  her  arrival  in  Fra/Me. 

Jambs  V.,  after  a  thousand  amours^  which 
were  as  discreditable  to  himself^  as  injurious  to 
his  family^  and  dangerous  to  his  kingdom^ 
married^  in  May  1537^  Magdalene  of  France, 
the  rickly  daughter  of  Francis  I.  She  only 
survived  her  arrival,  in  Scotland,  forty  days 
of  weakness.  And  the  Scotish  poets  were  thus 
cAUged  to  change  their  nuptial  soogs  into  pre- 
mature laments,  for  the  loss  of  a  princess, 
whose  usual  amenities  had  already  captivated 
an  admiring  people. 

The  King  now  espoused,  for  his  second  wife, 
Mary  of  Guise,  the  widowed  Duchess  of  libn- 
gueville,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Claude,  Duki^, 
of  Guise,  by  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  a  priocesi 

VOL.  I.  B 
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of  the  blood.  Mary  arrived,  at  Fifeness,  on  the 
1 0th  of  June  1538.  She  thence  proceeded  to 
St.  Andrews,  where  she  was  welcomed,  by  the 
King,  who  carried  her  to  the  new  palace,  within 
the  Abbey.  Here,  did  the  King,  and  Queen, 
remain  forty  days,  with  great  merriness,  S£uth 
the  contemporary  Pitscottie :  ^^  Such  as  justing, 
*^  running  at  the  lists,  archery,  hunting,  and 
"  hawking,  with  singing,  and  dancing,  in  mask- 
ing and  playing  at  all  other  princely  games,  ac- 
cording to  a  king  and  queen.**  Similar  sports, 
and  rejoicings,  took  place,  in  various  other  parts 
of  Scotland,  which  show,  at  once,  the  hilarity 
of  the  people,  and  the  manners  of  the  age. 

Francis  I.  assigned  to  the  Duchess  of  Lon- 
gueville,  on  her  marriage,  with  James  V.,  an 
annuity  of  20,000  livresV  There  wei-e  assigned 
her,  for  dower,  Orkney,  and  Zetland,  and  the 
Earldom   of  Ros3^    To  the  King,  who  had 


*  Scotstarvit*s  Calendars. 

^  In  1543^  she  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Privy  Council^ 
that  she  should  be  answered,  in  all  the  revenues,  whereof 
she  had  been  endowed,  with  possession  of  the  castles,  &c- 
In  December  1543,  she  prosecuted  Oliver  Sinclair,  in  Par- 
liament, for  detaining  the  castle  of  Kirkwall,  and  obtained 
a  decree  against  him.  [Acta  Pari.  ii.  341-43.]  In  1552, 
the  Governor,  at  the  dowager  Queen*s  desire,' remitted  to  her 
tenants  of  Ross,  and  Ardmannach,  their  compoiitiow,  in 
tlte  Justice  Ayre  of  Inverness,  amounting  to  435i.  13«.  44, 
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thus  endowed  her,  she  gave  a  son,  on  the  '22d 
of  May  1540,  at  St.  Andrews,  who  was  baptized, 
at  the  same  place,  on  the  26th  of  the  month, 
by  the  name  of  James'.  She  brought  him  a 
second  son,  in  April  1541,  who  was  baptized 
Arthur.  The  nation  partook  in  her  misfor- 
tones,  when  she  lost  both  her  sons,  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  second.  She  had  the  consola- 
tion, however,  of  bringing  her  husband,  while 
he  was  dying  of  an  afflicted  spirit,  a  daughter, 
on  the  7th  of  December  1.542,  in  the  palace  of 
Linlithgow.  James  V.  died  on  the  14th  of  the 
same  month,  in  the  palace  of  Faukland  ;  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-houee, 
on  the  9th  of  January  1542-3'. 

The  Queen  was,  scarcely,  bom,  when  ca- 
lumny began  to  misrepresent  her,  as  a  sickly 
child,  who  could  not  live.  The  Qneen  mother, 
who  possessed  the  masculine  spirit  of  her  family, 
ordered  the  nurse  to  unswaddle  the  infant, 
before  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, who  wrote  to  his  impatient  master,  that 


'  Th«  Queen's  household  boi)k, 

'  Refjister  of  the  Official  of  Lolhian.  Lesley  is  the  only 
hlttori&n,  n  ho  is  accurate  in  both  these  dates ;  the  birth  of 
Muy,  and  the  King's  demise :  Buchaoon  is  wrong  in  both  ; 
•ad   Robertson   followed  Knox  into  his  error,    in  the  first 
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the  Queen  was^  as  goodly  a  child^  as  he  had 
ever  seen  of  her  age*.  The  goodly  Queen  ap- 
pears to  have  been  baptized,  in  January  1542-3^ 
And,  she  was  crowned,  at  Stirling,  on  Sunday, 
the  9th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  by 
Beaton,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews ;  the  Earl  of  Arran,  as  next  in  blood, 
bearing  the  crown*. 

The  Queen's  nurse  was  Janet  Sinclair,  the 
spouse  of  John  Kemp,  who  were  both  amply 
rewarded,  for  their  useful  services  to  the  infant 
Mary^.  Munificence  is  never  better  employed, 
or  with   more  general  approbation,  than  in 


«  Sad]er*8  State  Letters. 

^  In  the  Treasurer's  books  of  January  1549-3^  there  is  the 
following  charge :  *'  Gevin  to  Alexander  0enham«  quhilk  he 
disbursitj  for  white  taffetis  of  Janis  to  the  princcssis  bap- 
tism.** 

s  Sadler*s  Letters^  350 ;  Keiths  32 ;  and  Innes*s  MS. 
Chronology. 

^  There  was  a  grant,  on  the  23d  of  January  1542-3  to 
John  Kemp  of  Troner  of  the  burgh  of  Hadington.  [Privy 
Seal  Reg.  xvii,  16.]  There  was  a  grant  to  Janet  Sinclair,  the 
queen's  nurse^  and  John  Kemp,  of  the  lands  of  Newtonleys, 
in  the  lordship  of  Dunbar,  during  their  lives.  [lb.  40.]  In 
November  1544,  there  was  another  grant  to  them,  in  Stir- 
lingshire, [lb.  xviii,  93.]  This  was  ratified  by  Parliament. 
[Acta  Pari,  ii,  465.]  After  the  Queen  came  of  age,  she 
granted  to  John  Kemp  a  pension  of  victual,  and  money^ 
which  was  excepted  out  of  the  general  revocation.  [lb.  246.] 
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granting  aderjuate  rewards,  for  the  lowly  ser- 
vices of  the  faithful  poor. 

The  Parliament  of  March  1542-3  appointed 
commissioners,  to  exercise,  hy  turns,  the  charge 
of  the  Queen's  person ;  leaving  the  nutriment 
of  her  body,  and  mind,  to  her  mother,  who 
was  a  princess  of  spirit :  and  who  was  to 
enjoy,  for  the  royal  residence,  the  palace  of 
Linlithgow,  and  the  castle  of  Stirling'. 

After  .some  changes  of  the  persons,  who  were 
invested  with  this  great  trust,  John,  Lord 
Erskine,  and  Alexander,  Lord  Livingston,  were 
appointed  to  this  charge,  in  concurrence  with 
the  Queen  mother;  tliose  honourable  men, 
nndertaking  this  tru.st  "  under  the  pain  of  loss 
of  life,  lands,  and  goods"'.  To  those  worthy 
nobles  were  added,  as  preceptors,  two  eccle- 
siastics, John  Erskine,  the  Piior  of  Inchma- 
home,  and  Alexander  Scot,  the  parson  of  Bal- 
roaclellan'.     Stirling  castle  was  the  scene   of 


'  Keith,  .to :  The  i'arlinmeiit  of  Decemlwr  1543,  endi^m- 
nified  those,  who  convened,  for  removing   llie  Queen,  from 
Linlithgow  lo  Stirling,  without  the  GovemorH  assent,  who 
vtta  sutpecteil  of  interested  purposes. 
»  AcwParl.  ii,4(j'J. 

•  Id  Julj  1548,  the  Prior  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
mlitan  church  of  Glasgow,  on  the  resignation  of  his 
Aer,  lliomas  Erskine,  the  commendator  of  Dry  burgh - 
fPHvy  Seal  Reg.  xsii,  26.]  The  Prior  Iwd,  iilrciidy,  nhtuincit 
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the  Queen's  education,  from  the  24th  of  April 
1545  till  September  1547.  Even  earlier  than 
April  1545,  perhaps,  before  the  infant  Mary- 
was  removed,  from  Linlithgow,  she  appears  to 
have  had  the  small  pox,  a  point  this,  of  great 
importance,  in  the  biography  of  a  beauty^  and 
a  queen". 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
when  every  effort  was  made,  by  a  too  powerful 
neighbour,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Queen's 
person,  either  by  force,  or  fraud:  reflecting, 
also,  that  the  whole  power  of  Scotland  had 
been  worsted,  on  Pinkiefield,  on  the  10th  of 
September  1547  ;  it  was  deemed  prudent,  to 
remove  the  Queen,  from  Stirling  castle,  to  an 
inaccessible  isle,  in  the  lake  of  Menteith, 
wherein  were  a  castle,  and  a  monastery.  It  was 
the  dowager  Queen,  who  inspired  the  Scotish 
councils,  with  persevering  resolution,  after  so 
great  a  disaster,  as  a  battle  lost".  It  was 
owing  to  that  intelligent  princess,  also,  that  a 
peculiar  plan  of  education  was  adopted,  for 

a  grant  of  the  escheat  of  the  property  of  the  late  David 
Ballone>  the  bastard  son  of  Dom.  Andro  Ballone,  pensioner 
of  Inchmahome.  [lb.  xix^  18.]  Alexander  Scot  was  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  chapel  royal  of  Stirlingj  of  which  the  par* 
sonage  of  Balmaclellan  was  a  prebend. 

■  Sadler's  State  Letters. 

"  Paton*s  Expedition,  80. 
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her  daughter,  who  is  said  to  have  had  an  ex- 
cellent understanding,  from  nature  :  She  com- 
bined, in  the  instruction  of  her  daughter,  play, 
and  emulationj  the  benefit  of  which,  princes 
seldom  have  the  happines  to  enjoy,  during  tbeir 
infant  years ;  The  dowager  Queen  chose  from 
the  roost  respectable  families,  four  g^rls  of  her 
daughter's  age,  and  of  the  same  name,  who 
played  with  her,  and  were  educated  with  her". 
Under  this  discipline,  and  in  that  recess,  did 
they  remain,  till  the  Queen  was  carried  to 
Dunbarton  castle,  in  February  1547-8,  as  pre- 
paratory, for  her  departure  to  France'. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  was  hardly  a  month 
old,  when  Henry  VIII.  began  his  boisterous 
courtship  of  the  heiress  of  Scotland,  for  his 
iofant  son.  C'on-uption  and  threats,  war  aad 
devastation,  were  the  odious  means  of  that 
iDtemperate  sovereign,  to  gain  his  wished-for 
object.     Every  one  must  approve  of  what  the 


"Those  girls  were  of  the  families  of  Living^ilone,  Fle- 
ming. Setnn,  and  Bealoun. 

'  For  the  assiduoua  performance  uf  that  great  trust,  the 
two  liirds,  Erekiue,  aiiJ  Fleming,  received  each  i."6o.  h 
month,  for  the  Drst  eight  niootha  j  an<l  iifterwarilB  at  the 
nte  of  i-'SO.  u  month  to  eacli ;  as  we  may  learo,  from 
the  Treanurer's  books.  When  the  Gov-eraor  visiteij  the 
Qnccn,  and  her  household,  in  November  1541,  he  left  « 
^tuily  of  ?4  nhilling^ — "  to  the  i\»cirns  mt  nttraUlu."   J^ld.J 
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Earl  of  Huntley  said,  while  he  was  a  prisoner, 
in  England,  when  he  was  asked,  for  his  sup- 
port :  I  mislike  not  so  much  the  match,  said 
he,  as  the  way  of  wooing.    In  pursuance  of 
Henry's  passion,  gross  as  it  was,  treaties  of 
peace,  and  marriage,  were  made,  at  Greenwich^ 
on  the  first  of  July  1543''.    With  his  usual  vio- 
lence, Henry  violated  the  recent  treaties^  by 
seizing  the  Scotish  ships,  before  those  treaties 
were  ratified'.    A  war  with  England  now  be- 
gan, which  endured  for  six  years ;  and  which 
was  noted  for  the  vileness  of  its  means,  the  bar- 
barity of  its  conduct,  and  the  futility  of  its 
conclusion." 


4  Rym.  xiv^  86 ;  Epist.  Reg.  Scot,  ii.^  256  :  but  the  origi- 
nal treaty,  in  the  Cotton  library,  Calig.  B.  VII.  855,  con- 
tains four  articles,  which  are  not  printed,  either  in  Rjnmer, 
or  in  the  royal  letters. 

'Keith,  31-8.  On  the  83d  of  August,  the  Governor  ra- 
tiBed  the  above  treaties,  before  he  was  informed  of  their 
violation.  The  Scotish  Parliament,  in  December  1543,  de- 
clared the  treaties  with  England  violated,  and  void.  [Acta 
Pari,  ii.,  431.]  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  Ptolia- 
meni,  at  the  same  time,  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  French 
ambassador^  for  renewing  the  ancient  alliance  with  France, 
[lb.  438.] 

*  With  regard  to  the  odious  transactions  of  that  disastrous 
period,  there  are  many  documents,  at  Hamilton  house,  in 
18  folio  volumes,  which  Keith  never  saw,  and  Robertson, 
but  indistinctly. 
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The  Scotish  King  dying  of  grief,  and  being 
even  indifferent  to  the  birth  of  an  heiress,  left 
his  family,  and  his  people,  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  formal  government.  Whatever 
were  the  pretensions,  to  the  rule  of  Scotland, 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  dowager  Queen, 
or  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  in  concert  with  her, 
were  disappointed.  The  Parliament  on  the 
lath  of  March  1542-3,  declared  the  Earl  of 
Arrun,  one  of  the  weakest  of  men,  the  next  heir 
to  the  crown,  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and 
tutor  to  the  Queen*.  James,  the  second  Earl 
of  Arran,  who  was  thus  elevated,  by  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  Queen,  rather  than  by  his  owa 
merit,  married,  in  September  1532,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  d'Stracted  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton.  The  Countess  of  Arran,  however, 
brought  her  husband  two  sons,  and  two  daugh- 
ters: and,  her  second  child  was  born,  about 
the  year  1535 ;  who  was  known,  as  James, 
master  of  Hamilton,  till  he  became  End  of 
Arran,  by  his  fathers  elevation  to  a  Fi-ench 
cinkedom.  This  boy,  who  was  destined  to 
make  his  lovesuit  to  the  two  Uritisb  queens, 
was  sent  in  September  1543,  to  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews :  But,  whether  he  resided  in 
Cardinal  Beaton*s  bouse  is  very  doubtful;  con- 


'Acurnrl.  ii.  411-13>14-).*> 
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flidering  the  enmity  of  the  Governoryand  the 
Cardinal:  There  can  be,  nevertheless,  no  doubt, 
whether  he  were  sent  to  that  learned  seminary, 
for  his  scholastic  education*.  Here,  the  Master 
resided ;  studying  Despauter's  Grammar,  and 
iEsop*s  Fables,  when  the  assassins  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  on  the  29th  of  May  1546,  seized  him, 
as  lawful  prize,  upon  the  same  principle,  on 
which  they  put  the  Cardinal  to  death,  contrary 
to  every  precept  of  religion,  and  axiom  of 
morals.  While  the  master  remained,  in  such 
desperate  hands,  the  Parliament  declared  him 
disqualified,  from  succeeding  to  the  crown"". 
When  the  assassins,  however,  were  taken  in  the 
Cardinal's  castle,  in  July  1547,  by  the  French 
gallies,  the  master  was  relieved,  from  his  dan- 
gerous imprisonment.  Scotland,  as  we  have 
jiist  seen,  was  not  a  very  tranquil  residence,  for 
students,  in  that  barbarous  age.  In  May  1548, 
the  master  was  sent  to  France,  under  the  care 


"  We  know>  indeed^  from  the  treasury  record,  that  as  the 
Governor  appropriated  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown  to  hig 
aum  we,  the  Treasurer  paid,  for  the  clothes  of  the  master 
of  Hamilton,  on  the  9l8t  of  September  1544,  who  was  then 
io  St.  Andrews.  On  the  11th  of  February  1545-6,  the 
Treasurer  paid  five  shillings  and  fourpence  *'  for  twa  bukis, 
'*  intitulit,  Rudimenta  Despauterii  \  Fabula  Esopae,  which 
**  were  sent  to  St.  Andrews,  for  the  master  of  Ilaiinlton/* 

"  Acta  Pari,  ii,  474. 
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of  James  Hamilton  of  Orbieston''.  The  master 
was^  soon  after^  appointed  colonel  of  the  Scots 
guards,  in  France.  We  shall,  in  our  progress, 
see  this  young  colonel  brought,  from  France, 
and  sent  to  Scotland,  under  the  fortunate  aus* 
pices  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  Jbr  the  benefit  of 
the  religion,  the  same  colonel  having  become  it 


■fc* 


^  In  May  1548>  there  was  a  charge  by  the  Treasurer  of 
£400, — *'  to  the  Governor's  eldest  son>  at  his  departure  to 
France^  to  bear  his  expenses.*'  There  was>  also,  a  chai^, 
— ''for  clothes  to  James  Hamilton^  who  went,  with  the 
Governor's  son,  to  France."  There  was,  moreover,  paid,  in 
finance,  (exchange,)  by  Mr.  Thomas  Majoribanks,  merchant, 
in  Edinbuigfa,  to  my  Lord  Governor's  eldest  son,  in  France, 
1000  franks,  at  12«.  each,  or  £600.  On  the  29th  of  May 
1648,  there  were  paid  8f .  ''  to  a  boy,  sent,  from  Paisley  to 
Dunbarton,  with  cheese,  com^  butter,  and  capons,  to  be  a 
part  of  my  Lord  Governor's  eldest  son's  victual,  at  his  de- 
parting." The  Governor's  second  son^  John^  and  second 
daughter,  Jane,  were  also  sent  to  France,  in  July  1548,  with 
the  young  Queen.  The  Governor's  eldest  daughter,  Bar- 
bara, had  been  sent  to  France,  somewhat  earlier :  so  that 
he  seems  to  have  sent  all  his  children  to  France,  partly  for 
safety,  perhaps,  as  much  as  for  their  education.  James 
Hamilton  appears  to  have  been  killed,  in  one  of  the  French 
galleys,  on  the  voyage  to  France,  in  July  1548 :  the  Trea- 
surer, in  September  1548,  charged  £112. .109.  for  100 
crowns  of  the  sim,  paid  to  James  Hamilton,  who  was  sent, 
to  France,  in  my  Lord  Governor's  affairs,  "  wha,  in  his  pas- 
"  sage,  was  slain,  be  the  Englishmen,  in  the  French  galley, 
'*  taken  by  theai." 
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furious  Huguenot^  and  of  course,  an  useftil  help- 
mate to  John  Knox. 

The  treaties  with  England  had,  scarcely, 
been  relinquished,  by  the  Estates  of  Scotland, 
when  the  Governor  began  to  think,  the  Scotish 
Queen  would  make  a  convenient  wife,  for  his 
son,  the  mMter*.  This  project  of  selfish  folly 
did  not  long  escape  the  vigilant  penetration  of 
the  dowager  Queen.  And  they  both  began  to 
intrigue,  for  their  several  objects,  among  a  cor- 
rupt nobility.  The  Queen  inother  even  at- 
tempted, in  November  1544,  to  deprive  the 


*  In  the  fomily  archives^  at  Hamilton-house,  there  remains 
a  bond  ofmanrent,  from  the  master  of  Eglinton  to  t!ie  Gro- 
▼emor,  wherein  it  is  stipulated,  in  respect  to  the  young 
Queen,  "  that  when  she  shall  come  of  age,  she  should 
"  marry  her  near  kinsman,  the  eldest  son  of  my  Lord 
'*  Regent  -,  least,  by  matching  with  England,  the  crown 
"  should  pass  to  the  auld  enemy.'*  On  the  1 1th  of  June 
1546,  in  the  Convention,  then  sitting,  "  The  Governor,  in 
**  presence  of  the  Queen  mother,  and  the  lords  of  the  Coun- 
*'  cil,  for  staunching  divisions,  discharged  the  contracts  and 
"  bonds,  made  to  him  by  whatsoever  noblemen  of  the  realm, 
''  anent  our  soverane  ladie's  marriage,  and  shall  destroy 
"  the  same.'*  The  fact,  then,  is  certain,  that  the  Governor 
intended,  to  have  married  the  Queen  to  his  son.  The 
Queen  mother  adopted  the  same  means,  for  opposing  the 
Governors  interested  purpose,  by  attaching  many  nobles  to 
her  interests.  The  Privy  Council  Register  is  the  record  of 
their  mutual  distrusts,  and  rccipiocal  reconcilement. 
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Governor  of  his  high  office,  for  which  he  had 
shewn  himself  unworthy.  On  the  8th  of  No- 
vember 1544,  the  Governor,  by  the  advice  of 
Parliament,  appointed  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  dowager  Qneen,  and  her  nobles,  for 
the  adjustment  of  differences/  This  mea- 
sure produced  a  convention  of  both  parties,  at 
Stifling,  on  the  18th  of  November ;  when  an 
agreement  was  concluded,  for  annulling  the 
proceedings  against  the  governor ;  and  for 
giving  indemnity  to  the  persons,  who  were  en- 
gaged with  the  Queen  mother,  in  those  mea- 
sures, for  suspending  the  Governor.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  duly  ratified,  in  the  Parliament  of 
February  1551-2".  Thus  divided  was  the  na- 
tioD,  during  the  Queen's  infancy,  when  there 
ought  to  have  been  the  greatest  unanimity, 
from  every  consideration  of  prudence,  and 
motive  of  policy. 

In  this  state  of  distraction,  though  not  of 
dismay,  Mons.  D'Ess^,  with  five  or  six  thou- 
sand French  troops,  arrived,  in  Scotland.  The 
representations  of  the  dowager  Queen  had 
obtained,  from  the  wisdom  of  Henry  II.,  this 


'Acta  Purl,  ii,^48. 

'  Actu  Pari,  ii,  489.  In  the  Hamilton  archives,  ihere  re-' 
mains  a  letter,  from  the  donagvr  Quren,  promising  ob«. 
■liCDce  lu  the  Guvcrnor. 
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aid,  at  a  critical  moment.  The  English  had 
seized,  and  fortified  Hadington.  And,  the 
jpresence  of  the  French  ti*oops  enabled  the 
Queen  mother  to  obtain  the  unanimous  assent 
of  the  Estates,  for  offering  their  sovereign  in 
marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  as  well  as,  her  per- 
sonal residence,  in  France.  To  effectuate  those 
purposes,  the  Governor  assembled  a  Parliament, 
in  the  abbey  of  Hadington,  on  the  7th  of  July 
1548.  In  this  meeting  of  the  Estates,  in  which 
the  Queen  dowager  was  present,  they,  "  all  in 
one  voice,**  adopted  the  beforementioned  reso- 
lutions*. The  French  galleys,  which  then  lay 
in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  were  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed round  to  the  Clyde ;  pilots  being  collected^ 
from  the  eastern  ports  of  Scotland,  for  con- 
ducting them,  through  an  intricate  navigation, 
on  this  deceptive  voyage**. 

At  Dunbarton  castle,  the  Queen,  who  was, 
then,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  age,  was  delivered 
to  Mons.  de  Breze,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Henry  II.,  to  receive  her.  She  was  attended, 
by  Lady  Fleming,  her  relation,  being  the  na- 

*  Robertson  has  strangely  mistaken  the  date  of  that  par- 
liamentary meeting,  which  was  not  on  the  5th  of  June : 
He  says  a  majority  of  the  Estates  voted,  for  the  treaty, 
while  they  were  unanimotu.  Hist  i,  128.  But^  see  the 
ActoParl.ii,i8l. 

^  Treasurer's  accounts,  July  1548. 
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tural  daughter  of  James  IV. :  and,  she  was  ac- 
companied by  her  four  Marys :  These  were  her 
schoolfellows,  and  playmates,  at  present ;  they 
were  designed  to  be  her  attendants,  and  friends, 
through  life ;  endeared  to  her  by  the  re- 
collection of  their  youthful  hoars  having  been 
passed,  in  a  happy  communion  together.  They 
attended  upon  her,  even  after  her  marriage ; 
and  they  returned  with  her  to  her  distracted 
kingdom.  Hertwo  Governors,  Lord  Erskine, 
and  Lord  Livingston,  continued  to  perform 
that  trust,  by  attending  her  to  France,  with  her 
two  subordinate  instmctors,  the  Prior  of  Inch- 
mahome,  and  the  parson  of  Balmaclellan. 
The  Queen  was,  also,  accompanied,  by  three 
natural  brothers :  Robert,  commendator  of 
Holyrood-house ;  by  John,  commendator  of 
Coldingham;  and  above  all,  by  the  Lord 
James,  the  eomtnendator  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
had  a  numerous  attendance  of  writers,  states- 
men, and  warriors,  while  he  was  not  yet  seven- 
teen*.    The  galleys  of  France,  with  those  iUus- 


•  Their  Ucenses  to  travel  are  recorded  in  the  Books  of 
Councnand  Session  j  and  those  youthful  commeudators  ure 
■aid,  in  the  record,  to  have  gone  to  the  ScuUa,  in  France  : 
For  the  foUowere  of  the  Lord  James,  Bee  his  Memoin,  in 
volume  two,  which  evince,  that  he  had  evon  then,  become 
tbe  hcwl  uf  »  faction. 
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trious  passengers^  did  not  sail,  from  the  Clyde^ 
till  towards  the  end  of  July  1548''.  This  fleet 
arrived,  at  Brest,  on  the  13th  of  August  1548, 
after  losing  one  of  the  galleys,  which  was  taken, 
by  an  English  ship^. 


'  By  comparing  the  notices,  in  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 
with  the  licenses,  in  the  Privy  Seal  Reg.  it  appears,  that  the 
French  galleys  did  not  sail^  from  Dunbarton,  till  the  end  of 
July  1548. 

*  The  Treasurer's  books,  as  we  have  seen. 
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SECTION  II. 

During  her  residence  in  France. 

The  Scotish  Queen,  certainly  arrived,  at 
Brest,  on  the  13th  of  August  1548,  whatever 
may  have  bceu,  contrarily,  said,  by  ignorance*. 
From  Hrest,  the  Queen,  with  an  honourable 
retinue  of  her  own  subjects,  as  well  as  of 
French,  journeyed  to  the  royal  house  of  St. 
Giennaia  en  Leye,  where  she  was  met  by 
Henry  II.  The  King  received  her,  with  all  the 
attention,  and  aifabiUty,  which  were  due  to 
himself,  and  to  her.  He  resolved  to  educate 
lier,  in  all  the  appropriate  accomplishments  of 
the  female  sex,  in  order  to  form  a  daughter, 
who  might  he  wortliy  of  her  birth,  and  her 
adoption.  After  the  Scotish  Queen  had  re- 
maiDcd  some  days  at  Court,  with  the  King, 
and  Queen,  she  was  conveyed  to  a  monastery 
of  virgins,  who  were  all  of  the  prime  nobility 
of  France.    There,  did  she  remain,  with  a  great 


'The  Cronique  dc  CarioD,  wliicb  was  ptibliehedj  at  Paris, 
ICtiS.  Mates,  tJiat  she  was  landed,  in  Bretnigne,  August 
IMS;  But,  lUbier  seems  to  have  mistukeo  the  uiODlh  of 
Joly,  tnr  .^iiput. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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desire^  to  acquire  all  the  habits,  and  graces,  of 
her  sex,  and  most  of  the  scholastic  knowledge, 
which  are  inculcated  on  the  other  sex :  With 
all  those  acquirements,  she  enjoyed  excellent 
health,  the  effect  of  regular  discipline,  and 
grew  in  stature,  the  effect  of  healthful  exercise. 
The  Scotish  historians,  reasoning,  fi'om  the 
manners  of  their  own  times,  deplore  the  edu- 
cation of  Mary,  in  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  one 
of  the  most  polite,  but  most  corrupt,  in  Europe. 
She,  here,  according  to  them,  received  every 
accomplishment,  that  could  add  to  her  charms, 
afi  a  woman,  and  contracted  many  of  those 
prejudices,  which  occasioned  her  misfortunes, 
a£i  a  queen.  The  historians  thus  show  their 
own  prejudices,  while  they  lament,  with  inju- 
dicious regret,  the  prejudices  of  the  Queen. 
Had  Mary  returned  to  Scotland,  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  years,  as  complete  a  Huguenot,  as 
Arran,  and  as  determined  a  Calvinist,  as  Knox, 
the  same  misfortunes  had  befallen  her,  while 
E^zabeth's  dissimulation  governed  England; 
while  Murray's  ambition  influenced  Scotland. 
Meantime,  Henry  II.  sent  notice  to  the 
Protector  of  England  of  Mary's  arrival,  in 
France,  of  her  affiance  with  the  Dauphin,  and 
of  the  investiture  of  her  kingdom,  which  he 
was  now  bound  to  defend*.    The  avowed  cause 

K  Ribier,  151-2. 
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of  the  war,  as  far  as  it  related  (o  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Scotland,  by  marriage,  was  by  those 
means  completely  removed.  All  hopes  of  con- 
quest, either  by  force,  or  fi-aud,  were  now  ex- 
tinguished. But  insidious  intrigue  remained, 
both  at  home,  and  abroad,  for  depriving  the 
Scotish  Queen  of  her  crown,  even  after  hosti- 
lities had  been  closed,  by  treaty**.  It  was  a 
profligate  age,  resulting  from  the  violent  efforts 
to  reform  it :  and  the  manners,  which  then 
prevailed,  in  every  country,  and  which  attended 


"The  peace  of  Boulogne  was  coacluded,  on  the  lat  of 
April  15&0,  which  comprehended  Scotland,  and  was  imme- 
tltfttely  ratified,  by  all  the  partiea.  Yet,  in  1551,  W. 
Thomas,  a  conBdcntial  adviser  of  Edward  VI.,  repreaenled 
to  him,  that  since  Scotland  cannot  now  be  conquered  ;  the 
Ovvemor  might,  nevertheless,  be  induced,  by  mnnagement, 
to  take  the  crown  upon  himself,  who  might  thus  be  esta- 
blifihed,  as  a  jiowerful  friend  to  England,  but  a  perpetual 
enciny  to  France,  [Sirj'pe'a  Mem.  u,  73.]  When  it  was 
fouud,  in  1659,  that  the  Governor  was  not  quite  equal  to 
•uch  lunbitious,  not  to  say,  such  immoral  projects,  Eliza- 
boUi,  aw!  Cecil,  encouraged  the  Lord  Jnmes,  the  bastard  of 
Scotland,  to  aim  at  tiie  crown.  [See  the  App.  No.  1,  to 
Uurray's  Memoirs,  in  vol.  ii.]  Was  the  court  of  France, 
tbcD,  more  corrupt,  thno  the  court  of  England }  Was  it 
more  profligate,  than  the  reformed  manners  of  Scotland,  if 
we  may  judge,  from  the  prevailing  impostures,  and  the  fre- 
qoeitt  forgeries  ;  from  the  murder  of  Beaton,  and  the  assas- 
BinUion  of  Hizzio ! ! 
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the  change  from  bad  to  better,  infected  the 
several  ministers,  in  Europe,  who  were,  gene- 
rally, immoral  in  their  means,  and  often  dis- 
graceful in  their  ends.  History  supplies  but 
little  instruction  while  she  declaims  on  the 
corruptions  of  any  particular  people,  or  court, 
without  investigating  the  circumstances,  under 
which  the  several  transactions  occurred,  with 
the  principles  of  the  actors,  in  the  varjring 
scenes. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  sincere  desire 
of  either  party ;  of  the  Governor,  or  the  dow- 
ager Queen,  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  the 
intelligent  eyes  of  that  princess  saw  too  much 
of  his  interested  conduct,  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  administration.  She  resolved  to  visit 
France :  with  an  intention,  no  doubt,  to  see 
her  daughter ;  but,  much  more,  to  obtain  the 
French  King*s  consent,  and  aid,  in  superseding 
the  Governor.  With  a  splendid  train  of  nobles, 
she  sailed,  for  France,  in  September  1550,  on 
board  the  French  fleet.  Her  voyage  was  at- 
tended with  important  consequences^   Besides 


'  She  procured  the  release  of  the  assassins  of  Beaton,  in 
order  to  gpratify  the  Reformers,  whose  support  she  courted. 
It  might  have  been  foreseen,  from  such  corrupt  conduct, 
that  her  administration  would  be  betrayed,  by  such  charac* 
ters. 
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swing  that  lier  daughter  had  greatly  improved, 
in  stature,  in  manners,  nnd  in  knowledge,  she 
gained  the  King'a  influence,  for  displacing 
the  Governor:  and,  it  followed  of  course,  that 
she  was  to  be  placed,  in  his  uneasy  seat. 

\Miile  the  Queen  mother  remained,  in 
France,  there  was  an  attempt  made,  by  one 
Steuart,  a  Scotish  archer,  in  the  King's  guards, 
to  take  off  the  young  Queen,  by  poison.  He 
was  detected  in  his  guilty  purpose;  and  being 
convicted,  was  executed,  as  in  cases  of  bigli 
treason*.  What  could  have  induced  such  a 
man,  to  attempt  such  a  crime,  if  it  were  not 
fanaticism,  or  bribery,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell. 
One  Stewart,  a  Scotsman,  shot  Mons.  Le  Pre- 
sident Minard,  who  had  been  Mary's  curator, 
afi  he  returned,  on  his  mule,  from  tlie  Palace. 
The  same  profligate  Stewart  pistoled  the  Con- 
stable Montmorency,  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis. 
And  the  same  Robert  Stewart  was,  probably, 
the  confidential  Agent  of  Cecil,  at  Paris,  in 
1567'.  Tlie  same  Stewart,  who  had  committed 
so  many  murders,  being  taken  prisoner,  at  the 
battle  of  Jarnac,  in  loG9,  was  put  to  death, 
in  revenge,  for  the  assassination  of  Montmo- 
rency".   It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  miscreant 


*  Tlie  Bp.  of  Kuss's  MS.  Iiistory,  in  his  native  tongue. 
'  Tlic  CaUala  "  Ilcnnult  LHist.  u,  51'i. 
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of  a  more  atrocious  character^  than  one^  who 
seems  to  have  been  retained,  for  taking  off 
particular  men  of  great  consideration,  who 
were  obnoxious  to  himself,  or  to  others :  and 
for  this  end,  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  fre- 
quent conflicts  of  civil  war. 

In  the  subsequent  year,  the  Queen  mother 
was  allowed,  by  the  English  government,  to 
return,  through  England,  with  hopes,  that 
were  never  gratified.  She  was  received,  with 
affected  civilities,  by  Edward  VI.,  who  re- 
newed^ without  success,  his  courtship  of  the 
infant  Queen,  who  had  been  already  betrothed 
to  the  Dauphin". 

It  required,  however,  many  intrigues,  and 
much  solicitude,  before  the  Queen  mother  ob- 
tained the  great  object  of  her  ambitious  wishes. 
Henry  II.  seeing  the  procrastination  of  the 
Grovernor,  wrote  him,  in  December  1553 ;  de- 
siring that  he  would  relinquish  the  regency  to 
the  dowager  Queen.  The  infant  Queen  exe- 
cuted, at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1553-4,  a  discharge  to  the  Duke  of 
Chattelherault,  of  all  his  intromissions,  with 


»  The  English  books  of  Privy  Council^  3d  of  August 
1551;  Keith,  59  *  The  dowager  Queen  arrived,  in  Edin- 
burgh^ at  the  end  of  November  of  the  same  year,  not  De- 
cember, as  Keith^  and  Robertson,  after  him,  have  stated. 
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her  treasui-e,  and  other  concei-ns,  while  Reid, 
the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  her  curator,  counter- 
signed the  same  document.  The  Duke  per- 
ceiving that  the  Queen  mother  had  obtained 
the  general  consent  of  the  nobility,  resigned 
his  ciiarge,  at  the  Parliiunent  of  April  1554, 
which  passed,  in  his  iavour,  an  act  of  exonera- 
tion. The  dowager  Queen  was  now  Regent, 
from  the  12th  of|April  1554  :  But,  the  Duke's 
pi-odigality  left  her  a  debt  of  £30,000.  which, 
in  the  period  of  five  years,  her  usual  prudence 
completely  satisfied.  With  less  providence,  sha 
not  only  changed  the  character,  but  the  per- 
sons, of  the  administration  of  the  Scotish  go- 
vemment.  The  Regent  Queen,  by  trying  to 
conciliate  every  party,  offended  all  parties". 

The  time  now  approached,  when  a  great 
change  was  to  take  place,  in  the  Queen's  for^^  j 
tnoe,  and  affairs.  When  the  Parhament  as-  I 
sembled,  in  December  1557,  a  letter  from  the 
French  King,  was  laid  before  the  Estates  ;  re- 
questing that  persons  of  most  respectable  rank 
might  be  sent  into  France,  to  consent  to  the 
Queen's  contract  of  marriage,  and  to  witness 
her  union,  with  the  Dauphin''.  This  request 
admitted  of  no  hesitation.  Pei-sons  of  great 
respectability,  for  their  birth,  and  station,  and 
talents,  were  now  appointed,  for  those  inte- 


-HoUiuhed,369i  Kcilh^TO.    i"  rarl.R*;wrcl,730-ai. 
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resting  objects'".  The  instructions,  which  were 
g^ven  to  those  commissioners,  by  the  three 
Estates,  do  honour  to  their  sagacity,  in  dis- 
cerning the  interests  of  their  country,  and  to 
their  wisdom,  in  guarding  such  important  ob- 
jects'. 

The  Scotish  commissioners  arriving,  at  Paris, 
in  March,  1558,  proceeded,  immediately,  to 
execute  the  great  objects  of  the  three  Estates. 
They  witnessed  their  Queen's  contract  of  mar- 
riage, on  the  19th  of  April,  and  saw  her  mar- 
ried, to  Francis,  the  Dauphin,  in  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  on  Sunday,  the  24  th  of  the  same 
month*.  The  King,  and  Queen  of  France 
honoured  this  solemnity  with  their  presence ; 
not  without  a  great  concourse  of  nobles,  and  a 
very  crowded  appearance  of  ambassadors.  The 
Queen,  immediately,  saluted  the  Dauphin,  as 
King  of  Scots  ;  the  Scotish  commissioners  imi- 
tated her  example,  and  both  were  accompanied, 

s  Keith,  72. 

'  An  abstract  of  those  instructions  are,  in  Keith,  73 : 
The  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Chattelherault,  as  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  were  to  be  confirmed ;  and  the  liberties,  and 
laws,  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  preserved. 

*  Honest  Keith  is  indignant,  that  the  French  government 
should  have  induced  the  infant  Mary,  to  have  executed 
some  other  documents,  which  operated,  as  defeasances  of 
her  marriage  contract.  [Hist.  73.]  For  this,  he  quoted  pa- 
pers, which  he  did  not  examine,  whether  they  were  genuine, 
or  forgecl,  during  an  age  of  forgery.     See  GoodaU,  i.  165. 
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ID  their  salutations,  by  the  !ond  acclaims  of  a 
numerous  audience:  These  ceremonies  were 
succeeded,  by  banquets  of  unbounded  expense, 
and  unexampled  splendour*. 

The  Queen  mother,  on  her  part,  caused  lier 
daughter's  marriage  to  be  solemnized,  in  Scot- 
land, with  equal  rejoicings,  though  not  with 
equal  expenditui-c.  She  sent  directions  to  the 
several  towns  of  Scotland — "  to  make  fyres, 
"  and  processions  general,  for  the  completing, 
"  and  solemnizing  of  the  marriage,  betwixt 
"  our  sovereign  Lady,  and  the  Dauphiue  of 
"  France"." 


'  There  wiis  published,  at  I'aris,  in  1548,  "A  Declaration 
"  of  the  triumphant  Mnrriage  oF  the  two  most  noble  Prince, 
"  and  Princess,  Francis  de  \'aIoj*s,  and  Mary  Stewart,  by 
"  the  grace  of  (iod.  King  and  Queen  ol'  Scotland,  and 
"  Dauphin,  and  Daupbiness  of  France. "  We  may  thus 
percei»e,  that  the  assumption  of  Ihe  litln  uf  England,  nhich 
was  never  forgiven,  must  have  taken  place  somewhat  later. 
It  was  on  tlie  16th  of  January  l^bS  9.  that  Cecil  took 
notice  in  his  Diary,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Dauphin  and 
Daupbinese,  did  gnint  lumething  to  Lord  Fleming',  by  the 
•tyle  of  K.  &  Q.  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  He 
is  very  fretiitent,  eiterwarda,  in  noticing  such  transgressions, 
far  tJie  obviuus  purpose  of  constant  recollection.  This  idle 
adoption  was  not  more  imprudent,  than  Elizabeth's  assumji- 
tjon  of  Ihf  lilU  of  King  of  France  was  preposterous^  the 
law  of  France  rejecting  all  female  heirs  to  the  crown. 
•  The  Treasurer's  accounts  of  the  27th  of  Juuc  IJ-IS  as* 
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The  commissioners,  who  had  been  sent  to 
France^  to  witness  the  marriage  of  their  Queen, 
returning,  in  October,  a  Parliament  was  assem- 
bled, on  the  28th  of  November  1528 :  and, 
there  were  now  passed  a  variety  of  laws,  for 
giving  the  Queen's  marriage  proper   effect*. 


certcdn  the  &ct.  On  the  30th  of  June^  there  is  a  charge, 
in  those  accounts >  of  £44.  to  Mr.  John  Balfour  of  the  Gard- 
robe,  to  buy  certain  velvety  satin,  and  taepheties,  again  the 
solemnization  of  the  marriage  of  our  sovereign  L4idie,  to  be 
amnterfite  [counterfeited,]  in  Edinburgh,  the  third  day  of 
June,  next  to  cum. — On  the  3d  of  July,  there  is  a  charge, 
in  the  same  account,  of  lOs. — ''  to  certain  pyonam,  for  their 
laborisi  in  the  raising  of  Monss.  [Mons  meg,  the  great  gun] 
forth  of  her  lair,  to  be  schotej  and  for  the  finding  and 
carrying  of  her  bullet,  after  she  was  schote,  fra  Wairdie-muir, 
to  the  castel  of  Edinburgh.*'  Wairdie*moor  is  near  New- 
haven,  two  English  miles,  from  the  Castle.  The  city  of 
Edinburgh  caused  a  play  to  be  made,  and  acted,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  sovereign  ladie*s  marriage.  [DalyeVs  Cur- 
sory Remarks,  32.] 

'  On  the  99th  of  November  1558,  all  those  of  the  com-  ' 
mbsioners,  who  witnessed  the  Queen's  marriage,  and  lived 
to  retiu'n,  reported  their  proceedings  to  Parliament.  [Acta 
Pari.  ii.  504-5.]  There  was  passed  an  act,  directing  all 
writs,  grants,  &c.  to  be  in  the  names  of  Francis  and  Mary, 
King  and  Queen  of  Scotland,  [lb,  506.]  There  was  an 
act,  naturalizing  all  the  French  people ;  as  the  French  King 
had  naturalized  all  the  Scots.  [lb.  507.]  There  was  an 
act^  for  sending  the  crown  ntatrimanial  to  the  Dauphin.  [lb. 
506-7.]     It  was  never  sent,  says  Keith :  How  could  it  be 
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The  Scotish  historians  do  not  mark,  with  stiffi- 
cient  precision,  the  several  proceedings  of  the 
Parliament,  resulting  from  the  Queen's  marri- 
age: and,  of  course,  when  the  same  historians, 
some  years  after,  mention  this  subject,  they 
write  weakly,  and  speak  sophistically.  The 
headstrong  violence  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  the 
imitative  folly  of  the  Protector,  Somerset,  com- 
pelled the  Scots  into  those  measures  of  the 
Queen's  marriage,  and  its  necessary  eft'ects; 
Nor,  would  the  latest  posterity  of  Englishmen, 
probably,  have  ceased,  from  cursing  the  memo- 
ries of  this  Protector,  or  that  King,  for  all  the 
ruiDOus  consequences :  But,  happily,  for  Bri- 
tain, Mary  had  no  issue,  by  her  marriage,  with 
the  Dauphin  :  the  two  crowns  of  Scotland,  and 
of  France,  were  again  separated;  and  through 
all  the  complicated  artifices  of  Ehzabeth'g 
reign,  who  was  still  aiming,  in  appearance,  at 
an  eternal  separation  of  Scotland,  and  England, 
we  reached  tliat  very  point  of  union  of  both, 


wnt }  The  ctou'H  matrmamat  was  only  a  legal  JicHtnii  and 
tile  act  nbove,  dlreoling  the  Dsuphin'a  Donie  to  be  used,  in 
nil  the  fornml  proceeclinga  of  goveinment,  gave  him,  \-irtu- 
Mj,  the  troirn  matrimonial.  I*«rl.  Hecord.  739:  There  ia 
no  imce  of  ihat  I'lirlianienl,  in  tlic  Black  Acts,  whatever 
were  ihe  inijjorUiiice  of  ihe  measures.  If,  indeed,  the 
rrench  meant,  by  ihe  crown  matrimonial,  Ike  Regalia  of 
Scotland,  they  were  disappoint ed,  in  their  insidious  object. 
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which  the  French  vainly  attempted,  by  this 
marriage,  to  attain.  In  this  manner  will  the 
year  1558  be,  always,  deemed  an  important 
period,  in  the  Scotish  history :  The  marriage  of 
the  Queen  to  Francis  II.;  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  till  it  was  drawn 
into  some  apparent  form:  Such  were  the 
events,  which  were  followed,  by  important  con- 
sequences. At  that  Parliament  of  November 
1558,  the  attainders  of  two  of  the  most  noto- 
rious traitors,  Crichton,  of  Brunston,and  Cock- 
burn,  of  Ormiston,  were  reversed^.  But,  the 
time  was  at  hand,  when  the  Regent  Queen 
found,  from  experience,  that  the  policy  of 
opening  the  door  of  pardon  to  the  greatest  cri- 
minals did  not  contribute  to  the  quiet  of  her 
government. 

The  Reformers,  whom  the  Queen  Regent  was, 
early,  studious  to  favour,  from  motives  of  ambi- 
tion, rather  than  principles  of  appproval,  pur- 
sued her  with  their  pretensions,  and  complaints, 
with  their  tumults,  and  hostility,  to  her  grave. 

The  epoch  of  the  Reformation^  has  been  car- 
ried back  to  1517  A.  D.,  the  year  of  Luther's 
opposition  to  Leo  X.th*s  indulgences'.     The 


y  Pari.  Record.  732  5  Keith,  77- 

•Luther  died,  on  the  18th  of  February  1514. 
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solid  reasonings  of  that  leading  reformer,  un- 
dermined the  papal  power :  But,  it  was  the 
criminal  passions  of  Henry  VIII.  which  induced 
him  to  assault  the  whole  fabrick  of  the  papal 
anthority*.  The  corrupt  practices  of  James 
IV.,  and  still  more  of  his  successor  James  V., 
in  filling  the  highest  offices  of  the  Scotican 
church,  with  their  bastard  children,  degraded 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which  they  both 
wished  to  maintain.  The  metrical  animadver- 
sions of  Sir  David  Lyndsey  on  the  corruptions- 
of  the  clergy,  which  he  sent  to  the  press,  from 
1328  to  lo33,  contributed,  greatly,  to  bring 
not  only  the  persons,  but  the  doctrines,  of  the 
clergy  into  popular  odium'".  From  the  appear- 
ance of  Patrick  Hamilton,  in  1529,  to  the  death 
of  Walter  Milne,  in  1558,  there  came  out  upon 
ibe  stage  of  reform,  in  Scotland,  various  pre- 
tenders to  martyrdom,  who  were  rather  re- 
markable, for  their  power  of  suffering,  than 
their  practice  of  presbyterianism ;  and  whose 
puoishuients  were  more  legal,  than  either  mo- 
ral, or  politic.  As  early  as  155*2,  the  Scotish 
people  are  said  to  have  been  divided  into  two 


'Henry  VIU.  ilied  the  28th  of  January  1547.  But,  the 
foTTDsl  clmngt,  in  the  national  reli^on  of  England,  took 
pUce,  in  1552.     Edward  \'I.  died  on  the  6lh  of  July  1553. 

'  Sir  David  Lyndsey  died,  in  1555. 
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parties:  The  adherents  to  the  ancient  esta- 
blishment, with  Archbishop  Hamilton,  at  their 
head;  and  the  reformers,  who  had  for  their 
leader,  Lord  James  Steuart,  one  of  the  many 
bastards  of  James  V.,  the  youthful  commenda- 
tor  of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews^  Such  had 
been  the  progress  of  the  reformers,  however 
opposed  by  law,  or  discountenanced  by  power, 
that  it  required  all  the  address,  and  influence, 
of  the  Queen  Regent,  to  prevent  them,  from 
petitioning  the  Parliament  of  November  1558, 
for  sufferance,  perhaps,  for  superiority*. 

While  the  Huguenots  of  France,  could,  only, 
object  to  Mary  the  barbarousness  of  her  king- 
dom ;  it  was  observed,  by  others,  of  more  dis- 
cernment, that  the  Scotish  Queen,  however 
elevated,  by  her  marriage,  omitted  no  part  of 
her  former  attentions,  either  towards  the  King, 
and  Queen,  or  even  to  others :  She  practised, 
now,  her  innate  mildness  to  her  friends,  to  her 
attendants,  which  had  adorned  her  virgin  state : 
and,  she,  also,  attended  to  those  observances, 
which  had  instructed  her  infancy,  with  the 
same  assiduity  as  in  her  girlish  days.    Though 


*  Burnet's  Hist.  Ref.  i.  209  :  The  Lord  James,  certainly, 
appeared,  in  the  act  of  inviting  Knox  to  Scotland,  with  the 
Earl  of  Glencaim,  and  Erskine  of  Dun,  in  March  1556. 
Keith,  65.  *»  lb.  80-81. 
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she  knew  her  husband,  the  Dauphin^  to  be 
inferior  to  herself^  in  age^  and  in  experience, 
she  asked  him  to  all  councils^  and  ventured 
upon  no  step,  without  his  privity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  conduct,  he  shewed  as  much 
deference  to  his  wife,  as  he  had  always  done  to 
his  parentis.  This  remarkable  association  of 
minds,  and  assimilation  of  manners,  were  pleas- 
ing to  King  Henry,  and  his  Queen  ;  but  were 
accompanied  with  a  singular  prudence  in  both, 
Francis  and  Mary,  by  their  taking  no  share,  in 
the  government  of  France,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  asked :  so  judicious,  and  so  prudent,  does 
Mary  herein  appear,  when  her  character  was 
viewed^  in  a  reflection,  from  the  mirror  of 
truth.  But,  while  the  Scotish  Queen  was  thus 
admired,  in  France,  for  the  principles  of  her 
heart,  and  the  qualities  of  her  head,  Cecil  busied 
himself,  in  collecting  against  her  matters  of 
charge*.  It  was  not  inquired,  it  seems,  how 
far  the  Scotish  Queen  partook,  in  the  imperti- 
nence of  ushers,  or  in  the  imprudence  of  poets, 
when  those  offerings  were  made,  at  the  shrine 
of  vanity. 

But,  a  great  change  had  now  taken  place, 
on  the  10th  of  July  ,1559,  when  Henry  II.  de- 
mised^     On  the  same  day,  Francis  II.,  aged 

•  See  his  Diary,  in  Murdin,  747-51. 
^  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  i.  644. 
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fifteen^  mounted  the  throne.  He  found  the 
court  divided  into  two  factions ;  that  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  that  of  the  Constable 
Montmorency* :  After  the  revolt  of  the  Consta- 
ble de  Bourbon,  the  princes  of  the  blood  did 
not  find  themselves  in  a  condition  to  form  a 
third.  The  youth,  and  weakness,  of  Francis, 
induced  him  to  leave  the  cares  of  government 
to  the  Queen,  his  mother,  who  thought,  that 
she  had  prudence,  and  address,  quite  equal  to 
such  a  task  :  she  knew  how  to  balance  all  par- 
ties; but  she  hated  the  Constable  Montmo- 
rency;^ and  fearing  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
she  preferred  the  princes  of  Lorraine:  The 
Cardinal  she  nominated  chief  minister,  and  she 
placed  the  duke  of  Guise,  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  Francis  was  so  far  happy,  that  he  was 
married  to  a  wife,  who,  besides  other  virtues, 
dedicated  her  whole  attention  to  him  ;  resem- 
bling more  the  painful,  and  solicitous  regards 
of  wives  in  common  life,  than  a  queen,  by  right, 
as  well  as  by  marriage.    The  people  thanked 


<  On  the  27tb  of  July,  1559,  Cecil  marks  in  his  Diary, 
'^  the  Constable  of  France,  stayed  the  publication  of  the 
style,  and  arms  of  England.*'     Murdin,  749. 

^  The  Constable  Montmorency,  with  all  his  wisdom,  had 
been  so  imprudent,  as  to  say,  *'  that  of  all  the  King's  Chil- 
dren, the  only  one,  that  resembled  the  father,  was  Dianas 
his  natural  daughter.*' 
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God,  for  lliis  courteousness,  ia  her:  and  as 
every  nation,  ordinarily,  resembles  that  of  their 
Governors,  the  population  of  that  great  king- 
dom began  to  hope,  for  many  tranquil  years, 
under  a  marriage  so  peaceful,  and  happy. 

But,  under  the  ambition  of  the  great,  and 
the  fanaticism  of  the  vnlgar,  what  tranquillity 
was  to  be  enjoyed  long?  In  1559,  the  Prince 
of  Cond^  assembled  the  malcontents,  in  his 
castle  de  la  Fert£,  and  laid  before  them  his 
complaints  against  the  court,  with  those  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  his  brother ;  the  prince  de- 
clared himself  the  chief  of  the  proposed  revolt  : 
and  measures  were,  at  the  same  time,  taken, 
to  reunite  and  associate  the  Huguenots  in  the 
same  course.  All  those  measures  ended,  during 
1560,in  the  conspiracy  rf'.^mi'o/.se,  and  other  mis- 
chiefs'. But,  as  the  Scotisb  Queen  did  not  par- 
take in  the  government,  she  had  no  concern  in 
those  measures  of  prevention  or  punishment. 

Tliere  is,  certainly,  great  similarity,  in  the 
events  of  France,  and  of  Scotland,  if  the  one 
country  did  not  copy  the  practices  of  the  other. 
The  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  in  April  1559, 


'In  October  iseo,  the  King  caused  arrest  the  Prince  of 
Coaili,  and  the  King  of  Navaire  ;  The  first  was  comlemned 
to  death )  but,  owing  to  circumstances,  the  execution  wu 
ficlaycil. 

VOL.  r.  D 
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as  it  comprehended  Scotland,  put  an  end  to 
what  has  been  called « in  the  Scotish  annals, 
the  two  years  war*".  The  Scotish  people  were 
thus  left  free,  to  engage  with  more  energy  in 
civil  contest,  while  Elizabeth  was  bound  not 
to  mingle  in  their  disputes,  political,  or  reli- 
gious. The  frequent  vacillations  of  the  Regent 
Queen  induced  even  her  official  servants,  in- 
cluding Secretary  Maitland,  to  revolt,  from 
her,  to  her  avowed  enemies.  Yet  the  domestic 
war  was  carried  on,  for  some  time,  with  more 
show,  than  reality ;  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
both  parties.  On  the  25th  of  June,  the  insur- 
gents took  possession  of  Perth,  a  military  posi- 


*  Rymer  Foed.  XV.  503 — 13.  There  were  two  treaties} 
one  for  Scotland ;  and  one  for  France.  The  Regent  Queen 
sent  commissioners  to  ratify  the  treaties^  as  for  as  they  re- 
lated to  Scotland :  lb.  51 8.  In  those  treaties^  there  is  nothing 
said  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scots,  calling  themselves. 
King  and  Queen  of  England  and  Ireland,  though  Elizabeth 
called  herself  Queen  of  France.  There  was  entered  into, 
on  the  3 1st  of  May,  at  Upsetlington,  a  supplementary  treaty, 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Korders.  [Rym.  xv.  520.] 
And  at  this  late  date,  there  is  nothmg  done,  or  said,  of  the 
Scotish  Queen  having  assumed  the  titles  of  England,  though 
Cecil  had  noted  the  Queen's  assumption,  on  the  16th  of 
January  preceding.  The  accession  of  Francis  II.  to  that 
trealy»  on  the  lOth  of  July  1559j  when  there  was  some  con- 
sultation, it  seems,  for  the  French  King's  style ;  and  arms, 
in  Cecil's  Diary.     Murdin,  749. 
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tion  of  great  importance,  even  from  Roman 
times,  which  the  Regent  tried  to  relieve,  by 
treaty,  rather  than  by  force.  The  abbey  of  Scone, 
the  scene  of  so  many  coronations,  was  soon 
after  burnt,  by  the  reformers.  The  religious 
houBes,  at  Stirling,  at  Linlithgow,  and  at  Edin- 
burgh, met  a  similar  fate,  from  the  same  unhal- 
lowed fires.  The  Regent  encountered  force, 
by  proclamations,  which  were  easily  answered, 
by  remonstrances.  Neither  was  she  much 
invigorated,  by  the  accession  of  Francis  and 
Mary,  to  the  French  throne,  in  July  1559.  The 
Regent  continued  to  act,  as  if  her  hands  had 
been  fettered  with  hooks  of  steel,  while  the 
leaders  of  the  reformers  were  free  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  zeal,  or  ambition  :  Her  slight- 
est motion  was  deemed  a  breach  of  some  sti- 
pulation of  forbearance ;  while  the  reformers 
considered  themselves,  as  unfettered,  by  any 
tie.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  a  struggle,  be- 
tween irresolution  and  zeal,  which  party  must 
succeed.  As  early,  as  the  first  of  August  1559, 
in  a  meeting  of  the  reformers,  at  StirHng,  tlicy 
resolved,  "  to  seek  support,  from  all  Christian 
"  princes,  especially,  from  England,  against  the 
"  tyranny,  or  weakness  of  the  Regent.'"  They 
forgot,  that  they  were  themselves  acting  against 


'  Keith,  101. 
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law,  which  was  the  tyrant,  that  pressed  upon 
them,  and  not  the  Regent's  imbecility.  Nor, 
was  their  resolution  retarded,  by  a  menacing 
letter,  which  was,  s^on  after,  brought,  from 
Francis,  and  Mary,  to  the  coromendator  of 
St.  Andrews,  her  bastard  brother,  who  now  in- 
fluenced Scotland. 

A  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  French  troops 
was  of  far  more  importance,  while  the  appeal 
was  to  physical  force,  and  not  of  argument. 
It  was  immediately  resolved,  by  the  Regent, 
to  fortify  Leith,  the  seaport  of  Edinburgh. 
She  requested  greater  supplies ;  assuring  the 
rulers  of  France,  if  reinforcements  were  speedily 
sent,  she  would  soon  reduce  the  whole  king- 
dom to  a  quiet  state.  She  strengthened  these 
requests,  by  intimations,  that  the  reformers  had 
applied,  for  succours,  to  England,  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  even  to  some  persons,  in  France. 
But,  it  was  found  more  easy,  to  send  a  legate, 
from  Rome,  with  doctors,  from  the  Sorbonne, 
than  armies,  and  fleets'". 

The  insurgents  did  not  apply  to  England,  in 
vain,  whatever  treaties  might  exist,  between 
that  country,  and  France.  Secretary  Cecil,  in 
considering  that  application,  in  August  1559, 


"  Keiths  102. 
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said :  "  If  the  Queen,  and  Dauphin  will  not 
"  grant  certain  points  ;  then  may  the  Estates 
"  commit  the  government  to  the  next  heir  of 
*'  the  crown :  If  the  Queen  (Mary)  will  not 
"comply;  then  is  it  apparent,  God  Almighty 
"  is  pleased,  to  transfer  from  her  the  rule  of 
"  the  kingdom,  for  the  weal  of  all."  Beyond 
this  Jacobinical  reasoning,  which  defied  the 
established  law,  Goodwin,  and  Knox,  could 
not  have  gone,  in  their  wildest  ebullitions  of 
zeal.  Cecil,  following  up  this  poUcy  of  super- 
seding the  legitimate  government  of  Scotland, 
by  the  presumptive  heir,  sent  Randolph  to 
France,  in  order  to  bring  the  Earl  of  Arran 
into  Britain ;"  and  he  directed  Sadler,  to  re- 
pair to  Scotland,  with  such  instructions,  as 
were  analogous  to  his  reasoning. 

Incited  by  the  favourable  sentiments  of  the 
English  court,  the  principal  reformers  again 
assembled,  at  Stirling,  on  the  lOth  of  Septem- 
ber 1559.    They,  immediately,  obtained  a  great 


"  Arran  was  brought,  saFclj]  into  Kngland ;  iititl  siauggled, 
tiiraugh  die  Diouolains  of  Cumberland  into  Clydesdale;  so 
thai  Arran  arrived,  nt  Hamilton -house,  before  the  ScotUh 
govcmmcnt  knew,  that  he  liad  left  Frnace :  Aa  Arran  wns 
K  ftirionB  Hu^enot,  this  wns  a  great  accession  (o  the  zeal 
of  the  reformers.  [Murdin,  7-IS.3  The  duke,  his  fnther, 
wu  nip|>o8ud,  lo  be  too  supine,  for  a  rcforuicr, 
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accession  to  their  party,  by  the  junction  of  the 
Duke  of  Chattelherault,  the  heir  presumptive 
of  the  crown.  This  feeble  statesman  was  now 
gained,  by  Ins  son,  Arrao,  who  had  imbibed 
Huguenoterie,  while  acting  as  a  colonel,  in 
the  French  guards.  Afler  these  accessions, 
the  chief  reformers  took  higher  ground.  The 
duke,  with  other  lords,  sent  remonstrances 
to  the  Regent,  against  fortifying  Leith,  They 
affected  astonishment,  that  she  should  deviate 
thus  early,  after  the  late  agreement,  b^  plant- 
ing a  colony  of  foreigners,  so  near  the  metro- 
polis. Wide  is  the  distance,  between  popular 
topicks,  and  solid  sense :  The  French  were 
aol foreigners,  in  Scotland,  any  more  than 
Scotsmen  were  foreigners,  in  France  :  Neither 
were  the  two  kingdoms  foreign  to  each  other: 
So  it  had  been  settled,  in  the  year  before,  by  the 
Estates  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the 
Queen's  marriage.  As  the  reformers  were  act- 
ing against  established  law ;  so  wei-e  they  act- 
ing against  the  will  of  the  Estates,  on  this 
occasion.  They  intreated  the  Regent  to  desist, 
from  her  purpose,  of  overawing  the  country, 
into  a  tyrannical  subjection,  lest  they  should 
be  driven,  to  seek  the  concurrence  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  for  resisting  force,  by  violence. 
A  war  of  writing  now  began,  in  which  the  Re- 
gent had  as  much  the  superiority,  as  the  insur- 
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gent  lords  had  the  advantage,  in  a  war  of 
tumult^.  The  reasonings  of  the  Regent  Queen 
were  not  answered  then:  Neither  have  the 
latest  historians  of  the  disgraceful  transactions 
of  the  year  1559,  pretended  to  answer  argu- 
ments, arising,  naturally,  out  of  known  facts, 
and  acknowledged  law. 

As  soon  as  the  Regent's  purpose  of  making 
Leith  a  place  of  arms,  was  known,  then  the 
reformers  seized  Broughty  castle,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tay,  the  same  commanding  station,  that 
had  been,  corruptly,  acquired,  by  Edward  VI. 
They  came  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, with  a  resolution  to  dislodge  the  Regent's 
forces,  from  Leith.  At  the  same  time,  she 
retired,  from  the  insecure  palace  of  Holyi'ood 
house,  to  the  safer  garrison  of  Leith.  None  of 
the  publications  of  the  Queen  Regent  seem  to 
have  been  attended,  with  more  immediate 
effects,  than  the  charge  against  the  Duke  of 
Chattelherault,  with  his  associated  nobles,  that 
they  intended  to  usurp  the  government^.  The 
duke,  immediately,  made  an  expurgatory  de- 


<*  Printed  papers  now  began  to  be  circulated,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  by  the  activity  of  both  parties.  Knox  seems 
to  own,  as  Keith^  p.  102^  remarks,  that  the  Queen's  papers 
gained  the  most  credit. 

9  Keith,  103. 
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elaration,  by  sound  of  trampet^  at  the  cross 
of  Edinburgh,  that  neither  he,  nor  his  sons, 
had  any  intention,  to  affect  pre-eminence,  or  to 
usurp  the  regal  authority ;  and  had  only  joined 
themselves  to  the  insurgents,  to  support  the 
cause  of  reli^on,  and  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  the  country  ;^  and  he  might  have  added, 
against  all  law.    She  now  assumed  the  tone  of 
Regent,  within  the  realm :  She  caused  it  to  be 
signified  to  them,  that  she  considered  their 
letter,  rather  as  the  commands  of  a  prince  to 
his  subjects,  than  the  requests  of  subjects  to 
those  bearing  rule  over  them  ;  that  she  won- 
dered how  any  one  could  presume,  to  com- 
mand her,  within  that  realm,  which  dreaded 
not  to  be  conquered,  by  force,  since  it  had 
already  been  acquired,  by  marriage ;  that  the 
Frenchmen  could  not,  with  any  truth,  be  called 
strangers;  as  they  had  been  naturalized,  by 
the  legislature ;  that  she  could  not  exclude  any 
person  out  of  Leith,  but  as  she  found  it  expe- 
dient :  She  protested  her  affectionate  regard 
for  the  country,  wherein  she  had  so  long  lived : 
and  she  commanded  the  duke,  and  his  coad- 
jutors, to  depart,  from  Edinburgh,  under  the 
pain  of  treason'.    They  were  not,  however. 


'  Keith,  103.  '  Id. 
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terrified,  by  those  threats,  nor  convinced,  by 
those  reasonings  :  The  chief  reformers  opposed 
both,  by  an  act,  deposing-  the  Regeot,  from 
the  authority,  wliieh  had  been  conferred,  by 
the  joint  authority  of  the  Queen,  and  the  three 
Estates'.  They  claimed  a  right  to  do  wrong  ; 
to  be  supreme  over  the  supremest ;  tis  born 
counsellors,  to  possess  more  authority,  than 
the  highest  authority ;  and,  they  arrogated  the 
privilege  of  writing,  nonsensically,  however  po- 
pularly, and  of  acting  contrary  to  every  prin-- 
ciple  of  religion,  and  rule  of  law'.  The  duke, 
and  his  coadjutors,  thus  justified  the  open 
deelarations  of  the  Queen  Regent,  "  that  they 
"  designed  to  usurp  the  government."  And, 
in  pursuance  of  this  design,  they  proceeded 
"  to  form  a  council,  for  the  government  of  the 
"  realm,  to  the  use  of  their  sovereign  lady"." 
The  effrontery,  or  the  folly,  of  such  conduct  is 
without  example;  of  public  men  acting, avow- 
edly, against  their  declarations,  and  of  resist- 
ing a  sovereign's  authority,  for  the  use  of  the 
same  sovereign. 


•  S«e  the  Act,  in  Keitb,  105.  <  lb.  106. 

°  lb.  106-7)  where  Keith  points  out  gome  strange  mia- 
conoeptions  of  Burnet :  and  sec,  in  Keith,  iii.  a  proclama- 
tiDD  gf  the  duke,  as  governor  under  Francis  and  Mary, 
dntcij  the  iOih  of  November  1559,  which  must  have  beea 
fdgacd. 
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Bat,  the  force  of  the  asurpers  was  not  equal 
to  their  intentions.  After  summoning  the  gar- 
rison of  Leith,  they  attempted  to  take  it,  by 
escalade,  but,  without  the  success,  that  might 
have  been  expected,  from  their  valour,  which, 
indeed,  was  opposed,  by  equal  valour,  and 
more  discipline''.  A  part  of  the  besieging  army 
mutinied,  for  want  of  pay.  Their  leaders  tried 
to  raise  money,  in  vain :  and,  they  applied  to 
Elizabeth's  governor  of  Berwick,  who  entrusted 
Cockbum,  of  Ormiston,  to  carry  them  four 
thousand  crowns  ;  but,  he  was  intercepted,  by 
James,  Earl  Bothwell,  who  appropriated  the 
plunder  to  his  own  use,  yet,  to  their  detriment. 
The  men  of  Dundee  attempted  to  assault  Leith : 
But,  the  garrison,  sallying  out,  repulsed  them 
to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh.  The  Earl  of  Arran, 
and  the  commendator  of  St.  Andrews,  attempt- 
ing to  intercept  the  garrison,  were  not  only 
routed,  but  even  effected  their  escape,  with 
some  difficulty.  In  this  untoward  state  of  their 
affairs,  the  reformers  retired,  from  Edinburgh, 

• 

"  The  scaling  ladders  had  been  made,  in  St.  Gileses  church, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  preachers,  who  foretold,  "  that 
"  God  could  not  long  suffer  such  a  country,  to  remain  un- 
"  punished.**  [Keith,  108.J  The  fact  is,  that  raw,  and  un- 
disciplined men  were  brought  to  assault  a  fortified  town> 
which  was  defended  by  veteran  troops,  which  were  used  to 
sieges. 
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wbicb  was  so  full  of  danger ;  and  found  a  safer 
residence,  at  Stirling.  Here,  amidst  their 
despondency,  they  resolved,  to  send  Maitland, 
Uie  revolted  secretary  of  the  Queen  Regent,  to 
Elizabeth's  court,  to  represent  the  sad  state  of 
their  affairs,  towards  the  close  of  the  eventful 
year  1559'. 


"  Keith,  iii.  The  following  notices,  from  Cecil's  Diary, 
throw  some  tigltt,  an  Ihis  subject  r  August  7th  1552,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  sent  into  the  North ;  to  assist  the  Earl  of 
NorthumberlAiid  i  bein^  warden  with  ^ir  James  Croft. 
November,  the  Queen  of  Scots  made  lier  entry  into  Chat- 
telherault,  nhere  her  style  woe  published,  of  Queen  of 
England,  tjth  November,  a  consultation,  fur  the  state  of 
the  realm ;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  be  lieutenant  in  the 
North,  Lord  Grey  to  be  warden,  in  the  east  marches.  De- 
cember 16,  WiUiam  Winter  sent  with  a  navy  of  ships  lo 
the  Borth  leas ;  and  so  he  went  to  the  Frith  (of  Forth.) 
l&&9'CO,  January,  Lyddington  (Secretary  Maitland)  was  at 
Westminster,  to  be  conferred  withal,  for  Scotish  matters. 
12th  January,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  sent  one  Nisbet,  to  shew 
his  title  against  theDukeof  Chiittclbemult,  February  18th, 
LyddtngtoQ  returned  (o  Scotland.  February  27th,  the  ac- 
cord made,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  Berwick,  with  the 
Lord  James,  I.iord  liutliven.  Laird  uf  Fitatraw,  and  Mr. 
Maxwell,  (the  iiuiurgent  reformers.)  The  accord  was  made, 
in  die  name  of  llie  Duke  of  Chattelherault ;  while  Lennox 
•ent  an  agent  to  make  claims,  on  the  duke.  March  24th,  a 
procUmatlon,  by  her  majesty,  to  declare  her  mind,  to  keep 
pcKce  both  with  Fmnce  and  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the 
ivcn  [by]  the  Fr.  King,  and  his  wife,  the  Q,  of 
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It  did  not  require  the  talents^  and  eloquence, 
of  Secretary  Maitland,  to  persuade  Elizabeth, 
that  she  had  an  interest,  in  supporting  the 
insurgents  of  Scotland'.  She  assured  them, 
by  a  messenger,  that  she  would  give  them  as- 
sistance, upon  such  conditions,  as  commis- 
sioners might  easily  adjust^.  The  afflictive 
war,  in  Scotland,  continued.  These  petty 
hostilities  were  not  suspended,  when  Admiral 
Winter  cast  anchor  before  Leith,  in  January 
1559-60.  The  EngHsh  admii-al  was  not  in- 
structed, to  make  direct  war,  either  on  the 
French,  or  Scots  governments:  But,  to  pre- 
tend, that  he  searched  for  pirates,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  harass  both,  by  every  vexatious 
proceeding,  without  avowing  his  orders*.  Such 
were  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth  and  Cecil.  Eliza- 
beth disavowed  any  design  of  a  direct  attack 
on  Scotland,  either  by  sea,  or  land ;  while  she 
supplied  the  insurgents  with  money,  and  pro- 


Scots,  in  claiming  the  title  to  the  crown.  March  QSth,  the 
army  entered  Scotland,  by  land,  with  the  Lord  Grey,  [as 
conmiander.]  We  here  see  the  commencement  of  £lizabeth*s 
dissimulation,  she  declared  her  purpose  of  peace ;  yet  imme- 
diately drew  her  sword ! 

'^  Kdth,  113.  7  lb.  114  i  App.  No.  19. 

*  Keith,  116,  quotes  Strype*s  Annals,  for  this  representa- 
tion.  The  rough  draught  of  his  instructions  is  in  the  Paper 
Office^  and  justifies  8trype*s  assertions. 
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tected  them,  by  her  fleet.  Norfolk  came  to 
Berwick,  as  her  lieutenant,  on  the  borders ;  to 
watch  over  the  affairs  of  Scotland ;  and  to 
countenance  the  insurgents.  He  invited  the 
chief  reformers  to  a  negotiation,  which  might 
enable  both  parties,  to  understand  each  other. 
And,  at  Berwick,  they  entered  into  a  very 
singular  treaty,  by  which,  under  various  pre- 
tences, she  took  Scotland,  under  her  protec- 
tion, during  the  marriage  of  the  Scotish  Queen, 
at  the  request  of  her  rebellious  subjects'. 

All  parties  now  made  preparations,  to  exe- 
cute their  several  designs.  A  reinforcement  of 
French  troops  arrived  at  Leith,  which  was 
quite  unequal  to  the  occasion.     Elizabeth  reuw 

'    O'ltj 

"The  above  treaty  ia  in  Kcitb,  ll7j  and  in  Rym.  sV 
569-  Tbe  parties  to  it  ore  Elizabeth,  find  the  Duke  of 
Chattelherault.  There  is  nothing  of  religion,  or  refomut- 
tian  in  it.  It  ia  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  Scotland, 
othemJae  than  It  now  is,  by  the  marriuge  of  the  Queen  to 
Fnincis  U.  It  engages,  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle  shall  aid 
Eliubetb,  ia  Ireland.  It  is  quite  an  anomaly,  in  diplomatic 
ananls  ;  It  is,  in  fact,  a  treaty  between  one  sovereign,  and 
the  subjects  of  another  sovereign ;  enabling  them  tu  maia- 
toln  on  usurpation  upon  the  authority  of  their  own  sove- 
mgn.  Elizabeth,  thus,  by  means  of  a  faction,  endeavoured 
fo  overrule  the  authority  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm.  This 
was  sufficiently  abominable,  in  her;  but,  it  was  still  more 
ba«c,  tn  the  odious  men,  who  acted  as  ber  instruments. 
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forced  her  fleets  which  lay  in  the  Forth :  and, 
she  put  her  army,  in  motion^  from  Berwick, 
early  in  April,  which  was  to  aid  the  insurgents 
in  Scotland.  The  Regent  Queen  now  retired, 
in  despair,  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which 
was  held,  by  Lord  Erskine,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  three  Estates'".   Worn  out  by  cares, 


^  Keith,  199 :  From  her  household  book,  it  appears,  that 
on  the  1st  of  April  1560,  she  went,  after  dinner,  from  Holy- 
rood  house  to  Edinburgh  castle;  where  she  remained,  till 
her  death,  at  one  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  of  the  lit  h  of  June 
1560.  Her  train  continued,  in  the  castle,  tiU  the  10th  of 
July,  when  her  household  book  ends.  Uer  body  was  put 
into  a  cofi^  of  lead;  in  October  1560,  it  was  carried  to 
France  :  and  she  was  buried,  in  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rheims,  of  which  her  sister  Ren^  was  then 
abbess.  In  the  Treasurer's  accounts  of  June  1560,  there  are 
the  following  charges : 

To  John  Weir,  pewterer,  for  ane  wobe  of  leid,— 
to  be  an  sepulture,  to  inclose  the  queen's 
grace  in  •  -  £4  15    0 

To  the  said  John,  for  sowdere  the  said  wobe  1  12     0 

To  9  hund.  dur  nalis  to  the  queen's  sepulture  0    3     0 

To  9|  elnes  of  black  gray,  to  hing  the  chapel  in 
the  castle,  the  queen's  graces  body  lyand 
therein  •  -  6    9     4 

The  principal  persons,  who  entered  the  castle  with  the 
Regent  were  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  Sir  James  Mac  Gill,  the 
clerk  register.    These  two  last  attended  the  Regent  to  be- 
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and  infirmities,  here,  she  died*  regretted,  by 
the  nation,  which  had  been  distracted,  by  the 
perseverance,  and  pretensions  of  the  reformers, 
that  were  neither  opposed,  by  sufficient  firm- 
ness, in  her,  nor  gained,  nor  eluded,  by  her 
vacillation.  The  Queen  died,  in  a  state  of 
peace  with  every  one ;  and  she  even  forgave 
those  nobles,  who,  for  so  many  years,  had  op- 
posed her  government,  and  insulted  her  per- 
son^  Not  so  Knox :  "  Shortly  after  she  finished 
"  her  unhappy  life,"  said  he,  "  unhappy,  we 
say,  to  Scotland,  from  the  first  day  she  en- 
tered into  it,  unto  the  day,  that  she  departed 
this  life.  God,  for  his  great  mercy's  sake, 
**  rid  us  from  the  rest  of  the  Guisiane  blood ! 
^*  Amen  !  For,  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Guisiane 
blood,  in  her,  [Mary]  that,  for  our  unthank- 
fulness,  now  reigneth  above  us,  we  have  had 
"  sufficient  experience.  But,  of  any  virtue, 
"  that  ever  was  espied,  in  King  James  V. 
"  (whose  daughter,  she  is  called)  to  this  hour, 
"  we  have*  never  seen  any  spark  to  appear*." 

^  I      —  ■     ^     ■  ^w         ■  ■■■■  ^^■  I  I  ■!■  -■  ■!  »■  ■  ■■■■■■  ^i^— ^ 

tray  her :  Whilst  the  Regent  resided,  in  the  castle,  several 
of  her  letters  to  the  French  ambassadors,  in  Scotland,  were 
intercepted,  and  decyphered^  contrary  to  the  practice  of  di- 
plomacy J  But,  in  Cecil's  creed,  every  thing  convenient  was 
lawful. 

^  Spottiswoode,  146;  Keith,  128  9. 

^  The  above  passage  was  copied,  literally,  from  the  Jirst 
edition  of  Knox's  history,  8vo.  p.447-B. 


(( 

(( 
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For  forms  of  faith^  let  graceless  bigots  fight : 
What  is  the  value  of  religion^  if  it  do  not  mol- 
lify the  heait^  to  charity ;  if  it  do  not  meliorate 
the  hand^  to  peace  on  earth ! 

The  prudence  and  oeconomy  of  the  Regent 
Queen*s  administration  form  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  profuse,  and  selfish  government  of 
the  Duke,  as  both  appear,  in  the  records*.  He 
spent  the  whole  of  the  treasure,  which  had 
been  left  by  James  V.  in  Edinburgh  castle: 
and  he  accumulated  a  great  mass  of  debt,  be- 
fore he  relinquished  the  helm,  when  he  left  the 
Queen*s  income,  in  a  very  unproductive  state. 
When  he  was  about  to  resign,  he  made  many 
grants  of  the  casualties  of  the  crown  to  his  na- 
tural brother,  the  archbishop,  the  treasurer ; 
as  there  was  a  balance  of  superexpenditure,  in 
his  accounts,  of  <£30,000.  By  those  numerous 
grants,  he  left  his  successor  very  scanty  funds, 
to  answer  the  public  expenditure.  By  oecono- 
mical  management,  she,  gradually,  improved 
the  Queen's  revenue ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years  administration,  the  public  was  free  of 
debt,  and  the  income  was  quite  equal  to  the 
expenditure,  when  the  insurgents  sallied  out, 
in  quest  of  something  to  blame,  and  still  more 
something  to  amend.     Henry  II.,  in  the  mean- 

^  See  the  treasury  accounts,  and  the  privy  seal  register. 
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time,  left  France  42  millioDS  in  debt,  which 
embarrassed  the  administration  of  Francis : 
In  fact,  before  the  month  of  Marcli  1560,  the 
prudent  administration  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, had  discharged  this  burden  on  the  state; 
soas  to  leave  it,  in  a  condition  to  abolish 
taxes'.  But,  if  a  kingdom  be  worth  gaining, 
it  must  be  worth  retaining.  The  Regent  Queen, 
when  frequent  insurrection  required  additional 
expenditure,  was  obliged  to  pawn  her  jewels, 
while  the  Cardinal  was  occupied,  in  paying  off 
the  debts  of  France".  The  Lord  James  ex- 
panded the  whole  of  his  income,  ecclesiastical, 
and  civil,  witliin  fscotiand,  and  France,  in 
g^nng  pensions,  and  gratuities,  to  his  nume- 
rous parlizans,  who  supported  liis  pretensions, 
and  promoted  his  views,  wliatever  they  were. 

During  the  short  war,  which  ensued,  expe- 
rience evinced,  that  confidence  does  not  always 
ensure  success.  The  confederated  Scots,  and 
English,  after  several  attempts  discovered,  that 
the  vigilance  of  the  French  was  not  to  be  sur- 
prised, nor  their  discipline  to  be  overcome,  by 


'  Ab.  Bevys  Hbt.  Je  la  Noblesse,  508. 

■  By  the  Uueen'e  special  commani),  on  the  4tb  of  Febru- 
ary ir>6 1-3,  the  treasurer  [luid  iTlOOO.  to  Hume  of  Bloc k- 
Mlder,  "  for  a  croas  of  gold,  that  lay  in  pledge  to  hiin  by  the 
D  Regcnl,  for  thut  sum." 

01..  t.  B 
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whatever  valour^.  The  assailants  were  re- 
pulsed^  in  their  assanlt,  on  the  6th  of  May. 
The  besiegers,  perceiving  that  Leith  was  not  to 
be  soon  taken,  either  by  their  skill,  or  bravery, 
grew  weary  of  warfare.  Negotiators  were  al- 
ready on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  to  treat 
of  pacification*.  At  Berwick,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  they  entered  into  a  preliminary  treaty, 
with  regard  to  the  modes  of  conducting  the 
principal  negotiation*".  They  now  went  forward 
to  Edinburgh,  where  they  found  no  legitimate 
government,  for  the  Scotish  nation.  Both 
France,  and  England,  desired  peace,  from  their 
necessities.    And,  upon  the  25th  of  July,  they 

— ^ — • —     -  -  —  _       —     

>»  Keith,  126. 

^  The  commission,  by  Francis  and  Mary,  to  their  conmiis- 
sioners,  was  dated  on  the  2d  of  May  1560.  The  English 
commission  was  dated  the  5th  of  May  1560.  The  suppo- 
sititious commission,  concerning  the  Scots,  was  dated  at  Re- 
morentin,  on  the  ^d  of  June  1560,  six  days,  only,  before  the 
English,  and  French  ambassadors  arrived,  at  Newcastle. 
Hiis  circumstance  intimates  some  suspicion.  On  the  6th 
of  May,  Randan  came  to  London,  bringing  the  ccHmnission, 
imder  which  the  French  ambassadors  were  to  treat :  But, 
who  brought  the  supposed  commission  of  the  2d  of  June ; 
enabling  the  same  negotiators,  to  treat  with  the  insurgents 
of  Scotland  ?  No  one :  This  commission,  then^  of  the  2d  of 
June,  cannot  be  freed  from  suspicion  of  fraud :  In  plain 
English,  it  was  a  forgery. 

•^  See  it,  in  Keith,  131-2. 
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agreed  upon  a  second  treaty,  for  the  evacuation 
of  Leith,  and  the  demolition  of  its  fortification'. 
There  was  much  more  difficulty  occurred,  in 
making  what  has  been,  emphatically,  called 
the  Peace  of  Edinburgh".  Tliere  were  only 
two  points,  which  required  much  consideration, 
as  they  were  of  great  delicacy ;  especially  as 
the  powers  of  the  French  negotiators  were  de- 
fective, iu  respect  to  both :  The  sixth  article, 
with  regard  to  the  titles  of  the  two  queens : 
and  the  eighth,  concerning  the  insurgents  of 
Scotland.  As  to  the  sixth,  both  the  re- 
citid,  and  the  agreement,  are  too  strongly 
worded ;  the  recital,  that  the  kingdoms  of 
England,  and  of  Ireland,  do,  by  right,  pertain, 
to  Elizabeth,  threw  the  Srotish  Queen  too  much 
in  the  wrong,  when  she  assumed  the  title  of 
Queen  of  England  and  Ireland ;  Elizabeth 
claiming  the  title  of  Queen  of  France,  about 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  if  the  law  of 
France,  were  to  deci<le  the  title :  Upon  that 
recital,  it  was  agreed,  and  concluded,  that  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Fi*ance  should,  in  all  times 
coming,  abstain,  from  using,  and  bearing  the 
arms,  and  title,  of  the  kingdoms  of  England, 
and  Ireland:  Now;  this  agreement  denuded 


■Keith,  IS8-3. 

■Rym.  Foed.  xv.  593;  Leonard,  ii.  5S7i  Keith,  134-6. 
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the  Scotish  Queen,  who  was  heir  presumptive 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  of  all  future  preten- 
sions to  the  crown :  The  stipulation  ought  to 
have  been,  not  in  all  times  coming ;  but  during 
the  life  of  Elizabeth.  Considering,  moreover, 
the  defective  powers  of  the  French  negotiators', 
to  treat  of  a  matter  of  that  importance,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  wording  of  the  clause,  those  cir- 
cumstances created  an  insuperable  objection  to 
the  ratification  of  such  a  treaty. 

As  to  article  eight,  concerning  the  Scotish 
insurgents ;  it  appears,  that  the  French  nego- 
tiators had  acceded  to  certain  supplementary 
petitions,  presented,  by  thq  nobility,  and  people, 
of  the  said  King,  and  Quefin  ;  tending  to  their 
honour,  and  to  the  benefii'of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  the  obedience  of  the  people :  And  such  con- 
cessions being  made,  at  the  intercession,  and 
request  of  Elizabeth ;  it  was  stipulated  with 
^  her  commissioners,  that  Francis  and  Mary 
should  fulfil  those  concessions :  If  a  detail  of 
those  concessions  had  been  annexed,  to  this 
treaty,  with  EUzabeth,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  diplomacy,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
there  could  have  arisen  not  the  least  difficulty, 


■  They  avowed,  in  Arcicle  VII.  that  they  had  no  authority 
to  treaty  or  conclude  any  thing,  concerning  those  particu- 
lars, namely,  the  respective  titles  of  the  two  queens. 
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or  question.  In  that  age,  there  were  not  two 
abler  diplomatists  than  Cecil,  ana  Wotton : 
And  by  neglecting,  to  annex  those  concessions 
to  this  treaty,  with  Elizabeth,  as  a  part  therec^, 
they  showed,  that  some  Jraudulence  was  con* 
cealedy  under  that  defect.  When  we  throw 
our  eyes  around,  in  quest  of  that  detail  of  coh- 
cession  to  the  insurgents  of  Scotland,  which  is 
referred  to,  in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
which  we  may  suppose  was  a  grant  of  pardon 
for  treason,  and  forgiveness,  for  failings  of 
duty;  what  do  we  find?  We  see  a  commission, 
from  Francis  and  Mary,  to  the  same  negotia- 
tors, dated  at  Remorentin,  on  the  2d  of  June, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Francis,  and  the  sixteenth 
of  Mary's  reign,  instead  of  the  eighteenth.  We 
have  already  seen,  from  the  circumstances  of 
its  first  appearance,  that  this  commission  was 
liable  to  the  charge  of  forgery ;  and  this  charge 
is  confirmed,  by  the  anachronism  of  the  date, 
in  the  Queen'ii  reign".  When  we  inspect  the 
treaty,  which  followed  that  supposititious  power, 
we  find  a  grant,  from  the  French  ambassadors, 
who  had  no  authority,  of  the  Queens  sove- 
reignty to  the  Scotish  insurgents ;  and  instead 
of  pardon,  and  forgiveness,  to  those  unworthy 
characters,    we    see    the    whole    constitution 

*»  Keith,  143-4. 
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changed^  in  their  fovour'.  No  one^  in  Britain^ 
or  in  France^  has  ever  seen  the  original  treaty ; 
we  only  perceive  a  certified  copy,  by  men,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  forgery,  at  the  request  of 
Cecil,  which  is  only  another  name,  for  artifice. 
The  persons  who  thus  gave  a  certified  copy  of 
the  Scotish  Branch  of  the  Edinbui^gb  treaty, 
ought  to  have  deposited  the  original,  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Scotland.  Cecil,  and  Wotton,  stated 
the  substance  of  its  contents,  in  their  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1560,  from  Edin- 
buigh ;  and  of  course  beciune  responsible,  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  treaty^. 

Peace  was,  by  those  means,  restored ;  But, 
law,  and  right,  were  not  re-established :  The 
Queen  was  denuded  of  her  kingdom,  while  her 
government  remained,  apparently,  in  the  hands 
of  the  duke,  her  presumptive  heir,  though  it 
was,  really,  possessed,  by  Lord  James,  her  fit- 
ther*s  bastard.  Even  before  the  treaty  was 
settled,  summonses  seem  to  have  been  issued, 
by  whatever  power,  to  assemble  a  PiEaiiament, 
which  met,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  lOth  of  July, 
four  days,  only,  after  the  signature  of  the 
treaty.      But>  this  convention,  immedfaitelv. 


^Keilh,  137—143. 

^  See  a  disssefftation  en  tiiis  sul^jcct,  in  the  App.  No.  ii. 
lo  Nunmy'5  Memoir. 
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adjourned  to  the  1st  of  August  then  next.  Nor 
was  there  any  attempt  made,  before  this  im- 
portant meeting,  to  obtain  the  Queen's  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty^  which  deprived  her  of  so 
much,  and  left  her  so  little:  Neither  was  it 
ever  ratified,  by  her,  or  by  any  one  having  au- 
thority, from  her.  In  the  meantime,  reformed 
ministers  were  appointed  to  the  several  towns, 
by  whatever  nomination,  however  contrary  to 
law. 

A  convention,  under  the  late  adjournment, 
assembled,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of  August 
1560'.  A  singular  scene,  for  aScotish  conven- 
tion, now  ensued.  Some  members  mentioned, 
that  no  Parliament  could  be  called,  without 
the  sovereign's  summons ;  nor  could  any  Par- 
liament sit,  without  the  sovereign's  presence, 
either  personally,  or  by  commission.  Other 
members,  referring  to  the  late  treaty,  though 
not  ratified,  contended  that  it  might  sit,  under 
an  article  of  it,  though  whether,  the  treaty  was 
genuine,  or  spurious,  did  not  appear ;  it  was  by 
a  majority  resolved^  '^  that  the  said  article,  in 
^'  the  treaty,  was  a  sufficient  warrant,  for  their 
"  present  meeting'."  The  vehemence  of  the 
times,  and  the  zeal  of  members,  who  had  never 
sat,  in  Parliament,  before,  were  deemed  suffi- 

'  Keith,  146\  'lb.  148. 
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cient  authorities  for  their  irregular  meeting* 
They  abolished  the  established  religion :  Nor^ 
would  they  attend  to  the  claims  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  though  stipulated,  in  their  own 
treaty :  And  they  settled,  in  its  room,  the  Cal- 
vinism of  Knox.    The  convention  ratified  the 
confession  of  faith,  then  professed.      It  at- 
tempted to  repeal  former  laws,  in  favour  of  the 
established  church,  by  deleting  them  forth  of 
the  bukis.    The  Pope's  authority  was  renoun- 
ced.   An  act  of  oblivion  was  passed,  which  left 
it  doubtful,  whether  those,  who  acted  under 
lawful  authority,  were  indemnified.    They  di- 
rected a  person,  to  repair  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
solicit  the  Queen's  ratification  of  those  acts, 
and  the  treaty,  whereon  they  were  founded, 
though    it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the 
Queen  could  not  listen  to  such  requests,  under 
such  circumstances'.    The  last  act  of  this  con- 
vention, but  not  the  least,  was  a  deputation  to 
Elizabeth,  consisting  of  the  Earls  of  Morton, 
and  Glencaim,  and  Secretary  Maitland;    to 
court  that  prudish  queen,  to  accept  the  Hu- 
guenot Arran,  for  her  husband".    She  declined 
this  offer,  which  meant  more  than  met  the  ear, 
with  affected  thanks,  but  i-eal  promises  of  sup- 

*  Keith,  152,  App.  91  :  Acta  Pari.  il.  525—35. 
■Keith,  159:  Acta  Pari.  ii.  599. 
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port^  to  a  nation^  which  had  so  well  merited 
her  good  will\  On  this  pointy  the  dissemblers^ 
on  both  sides,  agreed :  In  France,  it  was  not 
overlooked,  that  a  deputation  of  dignity  had 
been  sent,  to  court  Elizabeth  ;  while  a  simple 
knight  had  been  directed  to  their  sovereign,  to 
solicit  her  approbation  of  what  could  not  be 
approved,  by  any  maxim  of  prudence,  or  any 
attention  to  her  dignity. 

From  the  different  modes,  in  which  the  two 
Queens  were  treated,  by  the  convention,  we 
may  suppose,  that  the  members  hoped  for  little, 
from  their  own  sovereign,  whatever  they  ex- 
pected, from  the  English  Queen.  Sir  James 
Sandilands  was,  hardly,  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience ;  and  he  was  sent  away,  with  reproaches, 
from  the  French  ministers,  rather  than  with 
any  ratification,  by  the  Scotish  Queen:  Nei- 
ther could  the  Queen,  after  her  return  to  her 
kingdom,  ever  be  prevailed  on,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  legitimacy  of  that  convention  :  Nor, 
were  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  ever 
printed,  by  any  authority,  during  her  reign''. 
Nothing  could  be  expected,  in  regard  to  that 

"  lb.  156.  EL'zabeth,  as  we  know^  from  Randolph's 
letters^  was  dissatisfied;  because  the  negotiators  did  not 
court  her  long  enough. 

*  Keith,  153-4. 
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convention,  other  than  what,  actually,  happen- 
ed, both,  in  France,  and  in  Scotland:  The 
convention  was  unconstitutional,  was  illegal, 
in  every  view,  in  which  it  could  be  regarded. 
Its  proceedings  could  only  be  deemed  the  mere 
acts  of  an  unlawful  assembly.  They  became 
legitimate,  when  the  Parliament  of  December 
1567,  which  was  called,  by  a  King,  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  crown,  declared  the  convention,  and 
its  proceedings,  to  be  constitutional.  The  so- 
licitations of  Elizabeth,  for  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful, though  received  with  more  attention*. 
The  Scotish  Queen  saw  her  interest,  more 
clearly,  than  the  French  ambassadors  had  done, 
when  they  gave  up  her  reversionary  title  to  the 
crown  of  England,  while  they  admitted,  that 
they  had  no  commission,  to  treat  upon  the 
point.  As  she  had  been  thus  badly  served,  she 
resisted  every  request,  for  the  ratification  of 
such  a  treaty.  Elizabeth  supposing  that  she 
had  the  advantage,  determined  to  persevere,  in 

"^  On  the  U  of  September,  Elizabeth  ratified  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh :  But,  when  she  asked  the  ministers  of  France^ 
for  a  similar  ratification^  from  the  French  King,  and  Queen; 
those  ministers  easily  found  reasons,  for  their  refusal,  in  her 
own  conduct,  with  regard  to  Scotland.  Murdin,  751.  The 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  says  Cecil,  was  confirmed,  by  her  ma- 
jesty :  But,  the  Scotish  Queen  would  not  accept  it. 
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her  instances.  The  Scotish  Queen  resolved, 
with  equal  firmness,  never  to  relinquish  her 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  after  the 
demise  of  Elizabeth.  In  this  temper,  the  two 
Queens  continued  till  an  event  happened, which 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots :  After  Ungering  some  time,  Francis  II. 
died,  on  the  5th  of  December  1560,  of  an  im- 
posthume,  in  the  ear'.  Tlie  Queen  of  Scots 
soon  perceived,  from  the  altered  manner  of 
the  Queen  mother,  that  she  had  little  to  hope, 
from  the  French  government,  however  her  re- 
lations stood :  And  the  Scotish  Qneen  retired 
to  Rheims,  and  spent  the  winter,  with  her 
aunt,  the  abbess,  and  her  other  relatives'. 

Meantime,  as  early  as,  November  1560,  the 
French  government  dispatched  certain  persons 
with  a  commission,  from  the  King,  and  Queen ; 
appointing  the  Duke,  Argyle,  Huntley,  Both- 
well,  Athole,  the  Lord  James,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  or  any  three  of  them, 
to  hold  Parliaments,  in  the  Queen's  absence. 
And,  Bothwell  was  sent  off,  at  the  same  time. 


'  L'Art  de  vMfiet  les  Dates,  1.  647. 

'  There  remains,  in  the  British  Muacum,  Hnrl.  MSS. 
C990,  Art.  ^,  a  letter  from  anEnglishgeutleman.atOrleaiia, 
the  last  of  December  1500,  to  the  Lord  Robert  Dudley; 
giving  nn  account  of  the  discreet  behaviour  of  Mary,  nft«r 
the  dcmbe  of  the  Jfrcnch  Kiug,  her  huabundj  &c. 
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to  give  his  assistance^  in  a  measure,  which  was 
designed,  to  restore  a  legitimate  administration, 
in  Scotland.  They  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  early, 
in  the  subsequent  spring.  But,  Secretary 
Maitland,  with  his  usual  address,  discovered 
the  various  objects  of  this  commission,  and 
with  his  accustomed  perfidy,  communicated 
the  whole  to  Secretary  Cecil.  As  the  popular 
party  declined  to  act,  under  this  appointment, 
since  it  put  an  end  to  their  usurpation,  the 
commission  was  attended  with  no  effect*. 

The  Scotish  Queen,  thus  became  a  widow, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  And  the  many  ties, 
which  connected  Scotland,  and  France,  toge- 
ther, now  became  unbound.  Yet,  in  conduct- 
ing hef  affairs,  after  that  event,  which  sepa- 
rated her  interests,  from  those  of  France,  she 
displayed  a  clearness  of  perception,  powers  of 
policy,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  that  evinced 
great  capacity,  as  a  sovereign,  and  uncommon 
address,  as  a  woman.  The  solicitation  of  the 
one  Queen,  for  the  ratification  of  the  Edin- 
burgh treaty,  was  so  often  repeated,  and  so 
firmly  refused,  by  the  other,  as  evinced  the 
anxiety  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  address  of  Mary^. 

*The  documents^  in  the  Paper  office^  establish  those 
factSj  which  seem  to  be  unknown  to  Scotish  history. 

^  See  the  dates  of  those  numerous  applications,  for  a  ratifi- 
cation, in  Cecil's  Diary.  Murdin,  751-3.  See  Keith,  161 — 80. 
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The  treaty  had  been  already  executed,  in  all 
its  material  points,  except  the  informal  change, 
relating  to  the  Scotish  Queen's  pretensions  to 
the  English  crown,  after  Elizabeth's  demise : 
If  the  clause  had  been  worded,  according  to 
the  real  pretensions  of  both  those  sovereigns, 
the  Queen  of  Scots  would  have  had  no  just 
cause  to  reject  it. 

The  notice  of  the  demise  of  Francis  II.  was 
received,  in  Scotland,  by  some,  with  joy,  by 
others,  with  apprehension.  A  convention  was 
called^  by  those  who  had  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, to  meet  on  the  15th  of  January.  The 
Lord  James  is  said  to  have  been  appointed,  to 
repair  to  the  Queen — to  persuade  her  Majesty, 
to  return  to  Scotland :  and  he  was  admonished, 
not  to  consent,  that  she  should  have  the  mass, 
in  any  manner ;  as  if  the  established  church 
had  been  abolished,  by  the  acts  of  a  conven- 
tion, which  as  yet  had  no  valid  authority. 
Another  convention  was  appointed  for  the  20th 
of  May.  A  different  party  of  no  small  im* 
portance,  hastened,  to  send  the  well  known 
Lesley,  the  Vicai'-general  of  Aberdeen,  who  is 
better  known,  as  Bishop  of  Ross,  to  offer  their 
duty,  and  services,  to  the  Queen\  Lesley, 
who  sailed,  from  Aberdeen  to  the  Brill,  arrived 

'  Keith  157. 
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before  the  Lord  James,  who  took  London,  in 
his  way.  He  appears,  to  have  warned  the 
Qneen  of  the  arti^ces  of  her  brother ;  and  to 
have  persuaded  her  of  the  fidelity  of  a  great 
body  of  faithful  adherents:  she  commanded 
him  to  remain  in  France,  till  her  return  to  Scot- 
land :  and  to  assure  the  nobles,  and  prelates, 
whom  he  represented,  of  her  favour  towards 
them"*.  The  Lord  James  arrived,  on  the  mor- 
row: and,  faithfully,  promising  to  serve  her  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  assured  her,  that  the 
whole  Scotish  nation  would  obey  her,  without 
the  aid  of  foreign  force :  he  appears,  even  now, 
to  have  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  Queen, 
which  he  never  lost,  after  all  his  aims  at  her 
crown :  He  meantime  asked,  for  the  earldom 
of  Murray,  which  she  gave  him  reason  to  ex- 
pect ;  when  she  became  restored  to  her  legiti- 
mate government^.  He  seems  to  have  rettrmed 
somewhat  disappointed :  He  arrived,  at  P^s, 


•»  lb.  160. 

*  lb.  161 .  It  should  seem,  however,  from  the  Queen's 
letter  to  the  English  ambassador,  92  April  156l,  from 
Nandj  "  That  the  Lord  James,  who  was  then  with  her, 
''  came  only  to  pay  his  duty  to  her,  as  his  SoTereign  lady, 
'*  wiUxrat  any  commission  whatsoever,  relating  to  any  thing 
"  else.**  He  thus  concealed,  with  his  usual  artifice,  what- 
ever commission  he  may  have  had,  from  the  amvention,  at 
Edinbuigh.    Keith's  App.  91. 
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on  tbe  4th  of  April,  1561,  and  left  it,  on  the  4th 
of  May^  As  tbe  iMvd  James  was  thus  playing 
a  double  game,  between  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
for  his  own  interest,  he  returned,  through  Lon- 
don, where  he  might  consult  with  Cecil,  to 
whom  he  recommendeil,  as  it  is  said,  on 
sufficient  authority,  to  intercept  tbe  Scotish 
(Jueen,  on  her  voyage  to  Scotland*. 

He  certainly  brought  no  power  with  him, 
from  the  Queen,  to  govern  for  lier,  till  her 
arrival,  whatever  Buchanan  may  say''.  The 
convention  of  May  lotil  acted  without  any  valid 
authority.  The  French  ambassador,  de  Noailles, 
coming  to  Edinburgh,  before  the  Queen  had  left 
France;  and  applying  to  such  a  convention,  for 
tbe  renewal  of  ancient  amity,  received  such  an 
answer,  as  he  might  have  foreseen,  to  his  for- 
ward folly.  Meantime,  Elizabeth  renewed  her 
intrigues  with  the  insurgents  of  Scotland. 
Randolph,  her  notorious  envoy,  was  now  sent 
into  the  north,  in  order  to  propagate  discontent, 
amongst  every  rank,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  to  propose  associations  against 

'  Cecil's  I>iary  ;  Forbes's  State  Letters,  1 .  43fi,  7 ;  Eeitb, 


■  See  ThrogmortoD's  Letter  to  Elizabeth,  frum  Paris,' 
latMay  IS6I,  in  favour  of  liord  James. 

^  Buchan&ii,  probably,  confounded  the  above  supposition, 
with  the  real  commission,  which  arrived  early  in  1S60-I. 

'Keith,  15G-57-59. 
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their  Queen's  marriage'.  Cecil,  when  he  drew 
up  the  instructions  of  that  intriguer,  supposed, 
that,  in  obtaining  his  ends,  all  means  were 
lawful,  and  every  purpose  moral. 

Soon  after  the  demise  of  Francis  II.,  Lord, 
and  Lady  Lennox,  on  pretence  of  condoling 
the  misfortune  of  the  Scotish  queen,  began  to 
court  Mary,  for  their  son,  Darnley,  who,  con- 
sidering his  relationship,  had  the  highest  pre- 
tensions to  her  approbation.  This  intrigue 
was  carried  on,  by  letters,  for  some  time  : 
But,  they  could  not  long  escape  the  eagle  eyes 
4>f  Cecil.  Upon  this  discovery.  Lord  and  Lady 
Lennox,  were  put  into  ward;*'  though  their 
solicitude,  for  their  son*s  advancement,  was 
but  a  pitiful  offence. 

The  unfriendly  measures  of  Elizabeth,  in 
Scotland,  were,  probably,  intended,  to  faci- 
litate her  solicitations  of  Mary*s  acceptance  of 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  while  she  compli- 
mented the  Scotish  Queen,  on  the  recovery  of 
her  health'.  On  the  20th  of  July  1561,  when 
the  Queen  was  on  her  journey  for  Scotland, 
she  fairly  met  the  ambassador,  Throckmorton, 
by  appointment,  to  discuss  this  litigated  sub- 
ject.   This  is  the  first  display  of  the  Scotish 

^Murdin^  753:  Feb.  1561-2.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  in 
castody^  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  April  ^S,  Lady  Len« 
Dox  in  custody  at  Shene^  with  Sir  Richard  Sackville. 

^  Keith,  165. 
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Qaeen,  wben  she  was  going  nineteen,  and 
withuut  advisers,  to  discuss,  singly,  witli  an 
experienced  Statesman,  the  fitness  of  refusing 
her  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh : 
and,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  she  exhibited 
great  talents  for  business,  great  firmness  of 
resolution,  great  vigour  of  head,  and  stiQ 
greater  sensibility  of  heart:  In  the  end,  she 
desired  to  go  over  the  several  articles  of  the 
treaty,  that  he  might  judge,  "  whether  they  be 
not  very  cogent  reasons,  which  his  Quees 
takes,  for  vain  excuses,  and  delays : — The  1st 
article  in  that  treaty,  for  confirming  the  truce 
of  Cambray,  does  not,  in  the  least  concert! 
me :  the  2d,  which  relates  to  the  signing  the 
treaty  there  made,  between  the  English,  and 
Scots,  was  ratified,  by  my  husband,  who  is 
expressly  named  therein :  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th 
articles,  are  already  fulfilled;  I  have,  since  my 
husband's  death,  quitted  the  arms,  and  titles, 
of  England ;  to  raze,  and  strike  them  out  of 
all  the  moveables,  buildings,  and  charters,  in 
France,  is  a  thing  no  way,  in  my  power ;  and 
it  is  more  than  1  can  do,  to  send  back  the 
Bishop  of  Valence,  and  Randan,  who  are  no 
subjects  of  mine,  into  England,  to  a  conference, 
about  the  6th  article :  as  for  the  last  article, 
I  bope  tny  rebel  subjects  will  not  complain  of 
any  great  severity  towards  them.     But,  your 

VOL.  I.  F 
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mistress^  I  perceive^  designs  to  prevent  any 
proofs^  I  might  show  of  a  merciful  disposition, 
towards  them^  by  resolving  to  hinder  my  re- 
turn. What  is  there  now  behind,  in  this 
treaty,  that  can  any  way  prejudice  the  affairs 
of  your  mistress  ?  Nevertheless,  to  give  her  the 
fullest  satisfiiction,  I  design  to  write  to  her 
about  these  matters,  with  my  own  hand,  though 
she  would  hot  vouchsafe  me  an  answer,  but 
by  her  Secretary.  But,  I  would  advise  you, 
who  are  an  ambassador,  to  act,  suitably,  to 
that  character ;  I  mean,  rather  to  qualify,  and 
compose  matters,  than  to  aggravate,  and  make 
them  worse."  Such  was  the  display  of  the 
Scotish  Queen,  which  evinces  her  talents,  for 
the  affairs  of  state !  Only  those  men,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  public  business,  could  run  over 
the  several  articles  of  an  intricate  treaty ;  so 
as  to  point  out  the  true  meaning  of  each.  The 
whole  negotiation  shows,  that  Elizabeth,  by 
urging  so  much  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
was  quite  wrong ;  while  Mary  was  quite  right, 
in  re^sting  it :  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed, that  the  Scotish  Queen  bad  not  a  right 
to  refuse  her  acceptance  of  what  her  ambas- 
sadors had  no  right  to  discuss ;"'  and  much 

"  There  is  reason  to  think,  that,  Elizabeth  had  been  de- 
luded to  believe,  that  more  had  been  granted  to  her  preju- 
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less,  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  a  stipula- 
tion, that  she  never  would  claim  the  crown  of 
England,  after  the  demise  of  Elizabeth.  Hard, 
indeed,  would  be  the  condition  of  sovei'eigns, 
if  they  could  not  disallow  a  treaty,  which  might 
have  been  made,  by  the  ignorance,  the  folly, 
or  the  treachery,  of  their  servants. 

The  Scotish  Queen,  finally,  departed,  from 
Paris,  on  her  return  to  her  native  kingdom,  on 
the  21st  of  July  1561.  While  she  remained  in 
France,  after  the  decease  of  Francis  II.,  she 
was  called  la  Reine  blanche''.  She  was  accom- 
panied to  St.  Germains,  by  the  King,  and 
Queen  mother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,.  and  the 
King  of  Navarre.  On  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  she  set  forward  to  the  sea,  attended 
by  her  six  un  cles,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and 
Mons.  d'Amville,  with  other  nobles  of  both 


dices^  by  the  treaty^  than  the  truth  would  justify  :  she  ex- 
pected^ that  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  would  make  an 
apology^  for  assuming  her  titles^  while  she  owed  none  to 
them^  for  assuming  the  title  of  Queen  of  France,  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  France,  which  excludes  femalen 
from  the  throne. 

'^  The  Queen  Dowager,  says  Cotgrave,  was  so  caUed  of 
the  people  of  France ;  because  she  ever  mourned,  in  white, 
a  fashion,  which  was  altered,  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  II. 
(July  1559)  by  the  late  Queen  mother. 
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tiexcB,  irho  conveyed  her  to  Calais,  where  two 
gaUqrs,  and  four  transports,  lay  rtedy,  to  re- 
ceive her,  with  her  suite,  and  moveablte*.  The 
Queen  ceased  not  to  direct  her  looks  to  the 
shore  of  France,  until  the  darkness  interrupted 
her  wishful  eyes*  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
coast  of  France  was  still  in  sight,  the  gal- 
leys having  made  but  little  way  in  the  night. 
While  it  remained  still  in  view,  she  often  re* 
peated:  Farewell,  France/  Farewell/  I  shall 
never  see  thee  more'. 

In  the  meantime,  Elizabeth  sent  out  her  fleet, 
with  whatever  orders,  into  the  channel,  through 
which  Mary  was  expected  to  sail.  The  chiefs 
ei  Murray's  fection,  Ai^le,  Morton,  Glen- 
cairn,  wrote  letters  to  Cecil ;  offering  their  ser- 
vices to  Elizabeth^.  Secretary  Maitland,  who 
was  the  organ  of  that  fisu^tion,  went  one  step 
further :  in  several  letters,  which  he  wrote  to 
Cecil,  he  advised  the  interception  of  the  Queen'. 


o  She  was  at  AbberiUe^  on  the  8th  of  Atigturt ;  she  was  at 
Calais^  on  the  1 1th,  atld  she  embarked  upon  the  I5th  of  Au- 
gust, 1561 9  in  one  of  the  gaUeys,  with  her  nearest  relations. 

'  She  composed  on  that  occasion,  un  chamonj  whidi>  may 
be  seen*  in  the  Anthologie  Fraofoise,  Ttom.  I.  No.  X. 

«  Those  letters  remain,  in  the  Puper  Office,  the  records  of 
dieir  treachery)  and,  see  Keith,  156-61. 

'  Camden,  who  is  the  best  inftnrmed  writet,  assurei  tti^ 
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Yet,  did  the  Scotish  Queen  ai-rive,  safely,  at 
Leitb,  on  the  19th  of  August,  at  9  o'clock,  ia 
the  morning*.  When  Lady  Lennox  heard  of 
this  event,  she  fell  down  on  her  knees,  and  with 
uplifted  hands,  rendered  thanks  to  God,  for 
Queen  Mary's  safe  arrival,  notwithstanding  the 
English  ships'.  This  prayer  of  Lady  Lennox 
is  proof,  that  it  was  known  to  all  the  well 
informed  persons,  in  London,  that  Elizabeth's 


that  "  James,  the  bastard,  who  returned  lately  through 
"  England,  gave  private  advices,  to  intercept  her  passage; 
"  for  the  safety  of  the  Queen  [Elizabeth],  and  the  interest 
**  of  religion  :  and  Lidington  [Secretary  Maiiland]  was  of 
"  the  same  mind,  as  his  letters  intimate,  lest  her  return 
"  should  raise  mighty  storms."  Kennet's  Col.  1 ,  387  i 
Keith,  179  i  and  Randolph's  letter,  to  Cecil,  of  fte  9tli 
August  [Robertson's  App.  No.  V.]  gee  another  letter, 
ftwn  M^tland  to  Cecil,  of  the  9th  of  August.  [Haynes, 
389.]  And  see  Mnitlaad's  long,  and  interesting  letter  to 
Cecil  of  Ihe  loth  of  August  1661,  in  Keith's  App.  p.  92-4. 
'Hie  tact,  then,  is  incuntroverlible.  Lord  James,  and  bis 
faction,  hod  an  interest,  in  what  they  recommeiiileil :  for, 
if  she  had  been  intercepted.  Lord  J  antes  would  have  reigned, 
in  Scotland. 

'  See  Keith's  Pref.  xj,  from  the  privy  seal  reg.  j  so  that 
Ibe  ftict  is  quite  cert^n.     Hardwick'a  St.  Pap.  I,  I'C. 

'  When  Cecil  heard  of  this,  in  conjunction,  with  what  he 
bad  learned  of  Lady  Lennox's  intrigues,  with  Mary,  in 
France,  on  behalf  of  Danitey,  he  had  her  committed  ta 
want.  On  tliis  subject,  there  arc  some  csLaniinalions,  re- 
maining in  the  Papier  Oilicc. 
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fleet  bad  been  sent  out^  to  bring  in  the  Scotish 
Queen". 

The  Scotish  Queen,  when  she  arrived  in 
Scotland,  was  still  in  mourning,  for  her  de- 
ceased husband.  This  she  long  continued, 
after  her  arrival.  We  may  perceive  how  much, 
and  how  long  she  mourned,  for  Francis  II.,  by 
the  verses,  which  she  wrote,  on  that  occasion  ; 


■  Goodal^  i,  175-6,  quotes  a  MS.,  entitled,  Placita  Secreti 
ConcUii^  formerly  in  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  library,  but  now  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  a  speech  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  in  the  cabinet,  asserting  that,  the 
English  ships  had  been  sent  out,  when  Mary  sailed  from 
Calais.  I  have,  in  my  library,  a  MS.  collection  of  the 
Speeches  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  in  a  hand,  nearly,  of  the 
time,  which  agrees,  exactly,  with  what  is  stated,  in  the 
Placita  Secreti  Concilii.  See  a  Dissertation  on  this  point,  in 
the  App.  No.  iii.  to  Murray's  Memoir.  Yet,  says  Secretary 
Cecil,  in  his  letter  to  Throckmorton  of  the  26th  of  August 
1661,  "  The  19th  of  this  present,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
'*  Scotish  Queen  arrived,  at  Leith,  with  her  two  gallies ;  her 
*'  whole  train  not  exceeding  60  persons  of  meaner  sort. 
''  The  Queen's  Majesty's  ships,  that  were  upon  the  seas,  to 
'^  cleanse  them  from  pirates,  saw  her,  and  saluted  her 
*'  galleys  5  and  staying  her  ships,  examined  them  of  pirates, 
<'  and  dismissed  them,  quietly.**  [Hard.  St.  Pap.  1.  176.] 
The  fact  is,  as  we  know,  from  the  Trea8urer*8  books,  that 
the  Queen's  horses,  and  mules,  were  carried  into  England, 
and  detained  a  month.  We  have  now  seen,  how  Secretary 
Cecil  could  write  deliberate  fi^sehood^  for  the  good  of  the 
state. 
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and  which  have  been  preserved^  in  the  Antho^ 
logie  Francoise.  Her  vindicator,  Whitaker, 
has  translated  them^  in  the  following  manner: — 

I. 

While>  in  a  tone  of  deepest  woe^ 
My  sweetly  mournful  warblings  flow> 
I  wildly  cast  my  eyes  around^ 
Feel  my  dread  loss^  my  bosom  woimd^ 
And  8ee>  in  sigh  succeeding  sigh^ 
The  finest  moments  of  my  life  to  fly. 

II. 

Did  destiny's  hard  hand  before^ 
Of  miseries  such  a  store^ 
Or  such  a  train  of  sorrows  shed 
Upon  a  happy  woman's  head  ? 
Who  sees  her  very  hearty  and  eye. 
Or  in  the  bier,  or  in  the  coffin  lie. 

III. 

Who,  in  the  morning  of  my  day. 

And  midst  my  flowers  of  youth  most  gay. 

Feel  all  the  wretchedness  at  heart. 

That  heaviest  sorrows  can  impart  j 

And  can  in  nothing  find  relief 

But,  in  the  fond  indulgence  of  my  grief. 

IV. 

What  once  of  joy  could  lend  a  strain. 

Is  now  converted  into  pain; 

The  day  that  shines  with  fullest  light 

Is  now  to  me  a  darksome  night  5 

Nor  is  there  aught  of  highest  joys. 

That  now  my  soul  will  condescend  to  prize. 
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V. 

Full  at  my  heart  and  in  my  eye 
A  portrait  and  an  image  lie^ 
That  figure  out  my  dress  of  woe> 
And  my  pale  face  reflected  show^ 
The  semblance  of  the  violets  blue. 
Unhappy  love's  cywn  g^iuine  hue. 

VI. 

To  ease  my  sorely  troubled  mind, 
I  keep  to  no  one  spot  confin*d. 
But  think  it  good  to  shift  my  place. 
In  hopes  my  sadness  to  efface ; 
For  now  is  worst,  now  best  again. 
The  most  sequestrate  solitary  scene. 

vn. 

Whether  I  shelter  in  the  grove> 
Or  in  the  open  meadow  rove  | 
Whether  the  mom  is  dawning  day. 
Or  evening  shoots  its  level  ray. 
My  heart's  incessant  feelings  prove 
My  heavy  mourning  for  my  absent  love. 

VIIL 

If  at  a  time  towards  the  skies, 
I  cast  my  sorrow  dropping  eyes, 
I  see  his  eyea  sweet-glancing  play 
Amongst  the  douds  in  every  ray. 
Then  in  the  cloud's  dark  water  view. 
His  hearse  display'd  in  sorrow's  sable  hue. 

IX. 

If  to  repose  my  limbs  apply. 
And  slumbering  on  my  couch  I  lie ; 
I  hear  his  voice  to  me  rejoin, 
I  feel  his  body  touching  mine } 
Engaged  at  work,  to  rest  applied, 
I  have  him  still  for  ever  at  my  side. 
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No  other  object  meeta  my  sight 

However  {alt  it  seems  or  bright. 

To  which  my  heart  will  e'er  consent 

To  yield  itself  in  fond  content 

AnO  robbed  of  the  perfection  be 

Of  this  impassioned  mournful  eympEtthy, 

XI. 
But  here,  my  song,  do  thou  refrain, 
From  thy  most  melancholy  strain. 
Of  which  shall  Ihii  the  tnuden  prore  ; 
"  My  honest  heart-full  lively  love, 
"  Howe'er  I  am,  by  death  disjoined, 
"  Shall  nevf^,  never  diminution  find." 

These  lines,  says  the  translator  of  them, 
have  apparently  very  considerable  merit,  in  the 
ideas,  the  imaginations,  and  the  very  genius  of 
elegiac  poetry :  Every  reader  of  taste  must 
admire  them,  for  their  raournfulness,  as  well  as 
foiicy,  that  run  through  them.  To  a  know« 
ledge  of  the  several  tongues,  and  raueh  other 
acquaintance  of  many  affairs,  the  Scotish  Queen 
had  a  lively  taste,  and  a  distinguished  talent, 
for  French  poetry.  See  les  Memoires  de  Bran- 
tdme,  et  les  Anecdotes  des  Rehies  de  France, 
Mary  was  not  only  a  poetess,  Iterself,  but  the 
cause  of  poetry  in  others :  Many  a  f^audevUte 
was  written  on  her  departure,  from  France'. 


'  Anthologie  Fran^ise,  Tom,  i.  35.  There  was  an  ap- 
propriate elegy,  on  her  leaving  France,  prints!  at  Lyon,  by 
Itigttud,  I5CI,  8vu.  |ip,  4,     The  origiiml  is  in  my  library. 
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SECTION   III. 

From  the  QueerCs  Return  to  Scotland^  till  her 
Northern  Journey ^  in  August  1562. 

Xh  e  Queen  arrived  earlier  than  she  had  been 
expected^  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
conspiracy^  for  intercepting  her  voyage.  The 
nobles  of  the  south  had  been  summoned  to 
greet  her  arrival;  yet,  no  preparations  had 
been  made  to  receive  her ;  as  the  ruling  per-* 
sons  still  hoped^  that  she  would  be  intercepted^. 
She  remained  on  board  her  galley^  till  the 
evening ;  till  the  Lord  Robert^  had  prepared 
Holyrood-house  for  her  reception.  She  was 
received^  with  the  loud  acclaims  of  the  mul- 
titude^ who   had    assembled  to  see^  and  to 


^  On  the  7th  of  August^  1561^  summonses  had  been  issued 
to  the  nobles,  and  barons — "  to  meet  the  Queen's  entrance 
''forth  of  France,  against  the  last  day  of  August."  But, 
she  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  1 9th  of  the  same 
month.  [Privy  Seal  Reg.  xxx.  f.  43.]  She  brought  her 
jewels  with  her :  Her  tapestry,  and  the  other  furniture  of 
her  palace  came  afterwards.  [Keith,  180.]  There  was  only 
in  Holyrood-house,  the  Lord  Robert,  the  Queen's  bastard 
brother,  to  whose  house  she  went,  and  gave  orders  to  assem- 
ble her  lords,  with  speed.     [Hardw.  St  Tap.  i.  176.] 
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welcome  her.  High  bred  as  she  was,  and  in- 
structed, in  all  the  duties  of  a  Queen,  she  re- 
ceived every  one  graciously,  and  accommodated 
herseli'to  her  situation.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  three  uncles,  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  the 
grand  prior,  who  commanded  the  galleys,  the 
Marquis  d'Elbeuf:  and  besides  these,  were 
Mons.  d'Amville,  the  heir  of  the  Constable 
Montmorency,  with  De  Strozzy,  La  None,  La 
Guiche,  and  otlier  gentlemen  of  inferior  note. 
She  was  acquainted  with  every  character,  io 
her  kingdom :  But,  it  was  immediately  seen, 
and  soon  felt,  that  her  confidence  was  given  to 
those,  who  had  been  most  strenuous  for  inter- 
cepting her:  Her  natural  brother,  the  Lord 
James,  was  declareil  her  minion ;  and  he  had 
under  him  Secretary  Mailland,  the  ablest,  and 
corruptest  minister,  in  Britain,  next  to  Cecil. 
The  officers  o(  state  were,  merely,  the  creatnres 
of  the  chief  minister".  Had  the  persons,  in 
whom  she  chiefly  confided,  been  honest  men. 


■  'Hie  iifRccrs  of  stale,  at  that  epoch  were :  Geoi^e,  Earl 
of  Huntky,  the  chancellor :  After  lus  fall,  in  1562,  the  Earl 
of  Morton  was  appointed  his  suecessor,/or  life.  Richardtion, 
the  coramendator  of  St.  Marys  Isle,  was  the  treasurer. 
Wlahart  of  Pitarrow,  was  the  privy  seal.  Sir  James  Mac 
GOl  vias  the  clerk  register.  Sir  John  Dellenden  was  the 
justice  clerk  :  and  her  advocates  were  Spena,  and  Crichton: 
Bat,  above  all,  wiu  W,  Mutland,  the  sccrcliiry,  »tiu  was 
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hsr  choice  muBt  have  been  approved^  in  putting 
her  aflSurs  into  the  charge  of  those,  who  posf- 
sessed  the  confidence  of  the  country :  But,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy, 
against  the  Scotish  Queen,  by  Elizabeth,  and 
Cecil,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lord  James, 
and  liis  fiEU^tion,  on  the  other,  it  is  quite  appa* 
rent,  that  she  confided  her  person,  and  autho- 
rity, to  the  chiefe  of  that  conspiracy:  But, 
such  were  the  circumstances,  wherein  she  was 
placed,  that  she  was  induced,  by  her  policy, 
more  than  bar  prudence,  in  the  choice,  which 
she  had  made,  l^th  the  same  attentions,  she 
proceeded  in  forming  a  new  privy  council; 
consisting  of  one  bishop,  and  eleven  temporal 
lords.  They  were  mostly  all  partisans  of  the 
minion ;  and  several  of  them  had  offered  their 
doty,  and  swvices  to  Elizabeth,  who  had  more 
influence  in  such  councils,  than  the  Queen 
herself. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Scotish 
Queen  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  charging 
her  pec^le  on  the  Borders,  not  to  create  dis- 
turbances, in  any  manner,  nor  give  any  ocea- 


tatriMled  wiUi  ^  mhok  hmr^em  ciforetigki,  mceoMng  ta 
Oecfl'sexprassioii;  and  we  shall  find,  in  oar  progrcM,  dmt 
Secfelniy  Maitiind  wm  the  greed  pntMer  of  pUis,  wbSke 
ambicion  found  resources,  in  conspiracy,  and  aasaiwnalion. 
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sioD,  for  a  violation  of  tbe  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Queen  of  England :'  So  anxious  was  the 
Scotish  Queen  to  preserve  tranquillity  with  her 
southern  neighbour!  Hernext  object  was  peace 
at  home :'  For  this  great  object,  she  issued 
proclamations ;  charging  her  subjects  to  behave 
quietly,  and  prohibiting  any  attempt  at  altera- 
tion, in  tbe  form  of  religion,  which  was  thea 
publickly,  and  generally  standing,  at  her  ar- 
rival*. The  church  establishment  had  still  the 
whole  statute  book  in  its  favour:  For,  what  the 
reformers  bad  done,  in  1560,  was  neither  legal, 
nor  justifiable,  till  the  Parliament  of  Decem- 
ber 1567,  declared  their  proceedings  to  be 
lawful. 

Elizabeth  hastened  to  congratulate  the 
Scotish  Queen,  on  her  safe  arrival ;  assuring  her 
cousin,  on  the  word  of  a  Queen,  though  con- 
trary to  facts,  that  she  had  never  entertained  a 
thought  of  opposing  her  voyage,  or  intercept- 


'  Keith,  181.  There  are  paymeats  charged  in  the  Trefr 
sum's  bookfl,  for  making  those  pToclanutioiui,  ott  the  SSth 
of  August  1561,  to  that  effect. 

•  Keith,  505.     Holinshed,  377. 

•  The  lending  reformers,  however,  construed  that  pn>- 
cl&matioo,  to  bt:  an  estabUahmeot  of  thdr  doctrines,  and 
worship,  and  an  abolition  of  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Keith,  I90-J.  But,  she  could  not  repeal,  by  a  proclama- 
lloD, «  system  of  statute  law. 
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ing  her  person.  The  bearer  of  such  wordy 
congratulations  was  the  notorious  Randolph^ 
who  had  resided^  during  the  late  insurrection, 
under  various  names,  at  the  pseudo-court  of 
Hamilton  ;  and  was  now  accredited,  as  a  pro- 
per resident,  at  Holyrood-house.  He  was 
received,  and  admitted,  with  good  humour,  by 
the  Queen^  though  she  knew  his  character :  as 
he  was  still  better  known  to  the  minister,  and 
secretary.  She  was  highly  pleased  with  Eliza- 
beth's congratulations  on  her  arrival :  And  the 
Scotish  Queen  showed,  by  her  answer,  "  that 
"  she  desired  heartily,  that  she  might  live  with 
^^  Elizabeth,  like  good  friends,  and  neighbours ; 
"  and  desired  nothing  so  much,  as.  amity**." 
She,  at  the  same  time,  sent  Secretary  Maitland 
to  her  good  cousin  of  England,  to  avow  the 
same  spirit  of  amity,  and  to  cultivate  peace, 
in  the  true  tone,  and  sentiment  of  peace^  From 
the  tenor  of  his  instructions,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive, that  Secretary  Maitland  had  a  very  easy 
task  to  perform,  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
where  he  was  not  a  stranger.     In  his  audience 

^  Keith,  182-3. 

^  See  his  uutructioDs,  in  Keith,  186:  On  the  31st  of 
August,  1561,  the  Treasurer  paid,  by  the  Queen's  com- 
mand, to  Mr.  Secretary  Maitland,  passing  to  London,  on 
the  Queen's  affairs,  500  crowns  of  the  sun. 
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with  that  jealous  Queen^  he  had  only  to  return 
the  compliments  of  his  mistress^  to  profess  her 
ardent  wishes  for  peace^  and  to  give  her  assu* 
ranees  of  her  concurrence  in  every  measure^ 
which  could  promote  an  end^  so  desirable: 
But  Maitland  went  beyond  his  instructions^ 
and  his  prudence,  when  he  proposed  to  Eliza- 
beth, towards  the  conclusion  of  his  audience, 
that  the  Queen  of  England  should,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  declare  the  Scotish  Queen  right- 
^^  fhl  heiress  of  the  English  crown,  failing  Eliza* 
"  beth,  and  her  issue**."  This  proposal  was  even 
contraiy  to  his  instructions ;  as  it  tended  to 
irritate  Elizabeth,  and  to  create  constant  en- 
mity, between  the  two  Queens.  Had  this 
offensive  proposal  come  from  an  envoy  of  less 
talent,  it  might  have  been  attributed  to  officious 
folly :  But,  such  a  proposal,  from  such  a  states- 
man, must  be  attributed  to  the  treacherous 
purpose  of  villainy.  Elizabeth  seems  thus  to 
have  been  induced  to  send  Sir  Peter  Mewtas  to 
the  Scotish  Queen,  to  solicit  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  This  last  circum* 
stance  might  lead  those,  who  knew  how  inti- 


^  Keiths  186^  who  quotes  Camden^  and  Buohanan  -,  but  i^ 
did  not  require  such  authorities^  to  assure  us^  that  Maitland 
was  one  of  the  basest  of  mankind ;  and  was  only  inferior  to 
Secretary  Cecily  in  ability^  and  artifices. 
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mate  Cecily  and  Maitland^  were^  to  suspect^ 
that  the  two  secretaries  had  concerted  the  above 
propoeaiy  in  order  to  produce  Mewtas^s  journey 
to  Edinburgh. 

Tlie  time  was  now  at  hand^  when  Mary*B 
mortifications  were  to  begin^  amidst. slight  at- 
tentions. On  the  31  St  of  August^  a  banquet 
was  given  to  the  Queen^  and  her  relations^  by 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  more  show, 
than  sincerity,  in  it.  On  the  2d  of  September, 
she  made  her  public  entry,  when  she  dined  in 
the  castle.  As  she  came  out  of  this  fortlet,  she 
was  met,  by  a  boy  of  six  years  old,  who  came, 
as  it  were,  from  heaven,  who  presented  her  a 
bible,  a  psalter,  and  the  keys  of  the  castle ; 
and  he  spoke  some  verses,  that  were,  no  doubt, 
analogous  to  the  scene.  The  rest  of  the  cere^ 
mony  consisted  of  terrible  significations  of  the 
vengeance  of  God  upon  idolaters ;  and  it  had 
been  proposed  by  them,  if  we  may  believe 
Randolph,  "  to  have  had  a  priest  burnt,  on  the 
altar,  at  the  elevation/*  Here,  then,  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  talent,  which  then  existed,  for 
effecting  the  diflScult  contrariety,  of  offering 
honour,  and  insult,  in  the  same  moment^. 

On  the  same  day,  Knox,  the  reformer,  had 
an  audience  of  the  Queen :  And,  he  knocked 


'Keith,  1S9,  from Raiidolph's dispatch. 
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SO  hastily,  said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  upon  tier 
heart,  that  he  made  her  weep:  She  charged 
him  with  his  hook  od  the  government  of  wo- 
men ;  with  his  severe  dealing  towards  every 
one,  that  disagreed  with  him,  in  opinion,  and 
she  willed  him  to  do  what  the  scriptures,  which 
he  carried  in  his  bosom,  required,  "  to  use 
"  more  meekness  in  bis  sermons^"  When  we 
recollect  the  admirable  conduct  of  our  Saviour, 
when  upon  earth,  and  observe  the  very  contrary 
conduct  of  the  preachers  of  that  period,  we 
might  be  ted  to  suppose,  that  they  neither  fol- 
lowed the  example,  nor  inculcated  the  genuine 
doctrines,  of  that  divine  personage. 

At  those  various  scenes  of  triumph,  or  mor- 
tification, the  Duke,  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  came  not  nigh  the  Queen  :  They  even 
fortified  Dnnbarton  castle,  which  they  had 
possessed,  since  the  Duke  was  governor.  The 
Queen  observed  both  those  inattentions  to  her. 
Randolph,  after  observing  to  Cecil,  that  he  bad 
given  the  Duke,  and  his  son,  good  advice,  re- 
marked, "  that  if  they  should  come  to  harm, 
*'  it  will  justify  the  proverb,  that  injury,  when 
•*  it  comes,  is  usually  from  oneself." 

About  this  time,  the  galleys  returned  to 
France,  with  which  went  the  Duke  d'Auraale: 


'  KeiUi.  189.  from  Hanitolpb'B  disjialcli. 
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The  Other  princes  remained  some  weeks  with 
the  Queen  ;  and  returning,  through  England, 
they  were  well  received,  by  Elizabeth.  The 
Scotish  Queen  began  to  think  of  making  a 
progress  through  some  of  the  principal  towns 
of  her  kingdom.  As  the  Queen's  horses,  and 
mules,  had  been  detained,  in  England,  sbe  was 
obliged  to  purchase  ten  horses,  at  StirUng,  for 
the  use  of  her  household,  preparatory  to  her 
progress*.  She  was  accompanied,  in  her  pro- 
gress, by  her  uncles,  the  Marquis  d'Elbeuf, 
and  the  grand  prior,  with  Mods.  d'Amville: 
and  there  were  a  number  of  ladies,  in  her 
trmn''. 

The  Queen  set  out  on  her  progi-ess,  a  horse- 
back, as  she  had  no  wheeled  carriage,  on  the 


<  On  the  6tb  of  September  1561,  the  Treasurer  cbBigeil 
£S1I.  ^ven  to  John  Livingston,  ber  master  stabler,  to  buy 
ten  horses,  for  her  grace's  household  ;  and  i.'l.  IS^.  4d.  for 
incidental  expenses.  Ten  hoikneys  were  brought  to  Holy- 
lood-house,  perhaps,  as  presents,  as  the  persons,  who 
brought  tbeni,  were  pwd  driak  litver,  or  bridle  silver,  of  two 
crowns  of  the  sun,  for  each,  or  £26. 13s.  *d.  (Treaiurer'e 
accounts.)  The  Queen,  and  her  ladies,  probably  rode  on 
haikneys ;  as  there  is  a  charge  of  1 8f .  in  the  same  accounts, 
for  an  mollat  bit,  to  the  Queen't  haikneg. 

'■  In  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  there  are  charges,  on  the 
Sd  and  3d  of  September,  before  the  Queen's  progress,  for 
saddles,  and  bridles,  &c.  to  twelve  of  the  Queen' t  ladies ; 
and  fci  block  riding  cloaks,  to  fi/ttm  of  tht  QKcen't  /adiei. 
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11th  of  September  1561'.  After  dinner,  she 
rode  from  Holyrood-house  to  Linlithgow  pa^ 
lace;  where  she  remained  on  the  12th,  and,  on 
the  )3th  she  rode  to  Stirling  castle.  At  this 
place,  she  run  the  risque,  of  being  burnt*.  On 
Sunday,  the  14th  of  September,  in  her  chapel 
royal,  "  her  grace's  devout  chaplains,"  said 
Randolph  to  Cecil,  "  would  by  the  good  device 
*'  of  Arthur  Erskine,  have  sung  a  high  mass: 
"  The  Earlof  Argyle,  and  the  Lord  James,  so 
"  disturbed  the  quire,  that  some  both  priests, 
**  and  clerks,  left  their  places,  with  broken 
"  heads,  and  bloody  ears :  It  was  a  sport  alone," 
continues  Randolph, "  for  some  that  were  there 
"  to  behold  it ;  others  there  were  (the  Queen 
*'  probably)  that  shed  a  tear,  or  two,  and  made 
*'  no  more  of  the  matter'."  It  is  a  singular 
&ct,  which  the  historians  of  the  Scotish  refor- 


'  James  Drtiminond,  and  three  other  trumpetersi  received 
each  6i.  Sd.  a  day,  for  atteoding  the  Queen,  on  her  progress, 
from  tbe  llth  ta  the  ^gihof  Sept.  1561.  Treasurer's  books. 

'  Riindolph  wrote  to  Cecil,  on  the  24th  of  September ; 
"  At  Stirling,  the  Queen  lying  in  her  bed,  having  a  candle 
"  burning  by  her,  being  asleep,  tbe  curtains  and  tester  took 
"  fire  i  and  so  was  like  to  have  smothered  her,  as  she  lay." 
Randolph  adds,  larcoiticoUy,  "  such  ns  speak  much  of  pro- 
"  pheciea  say,  tbnt  tliis  is  now  fulfilled,  that  of  old  hath  oeen 
"  apokcn,  Ikata  Queen  shouUt  be  l/umi  al  Stirling."    Keitlt, 


100. 


'  III. 
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mation  seem  not  to  have  noticed^  that  the  first, 
who  began  reformation^  by  violence^  was  the 
Governor,  Arrariy  who  employed  his  soldiers, 
to  deface  the  religious  houses^  and  to  expel  the 
monks'^.  But,  it  was  reserved,  for  the  prime 
minister,  and  the  justice  general,  to  make  a 
riot,  in  the  house,  which  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  obstruct  the  ser- 
vice, in  the  Queen's  presence,  as  we  learn,  from 
Randolph's  intimations.  It  does  not  require 
any  additional  proof,  to  show  how  little  reli- 
gion, how  little  morals,  how  little  honour,  any 
men  could  have,  who  acted  thus,  in  the  house 
of  God. 

From  Stirling,  after  all  those  accidents,  the 
Queen  journeyed  to  Leslie  castle,  the  Earl  of 
Rothes's  seat,  in  Rfeshire,  on  the  15th,  where 
she  passed  the  night,  and  then  proceeded,  on 
the  16th,  to  Perth.  Randolph  said  to  Cecil,  it 
was  reported,  whether  with  truth,  or  malice, 
that  the  Earl  lost  both  plate,  and  something 
else,  that  was  easy  to  be  conveyed ;  yet,  he 
does  not  say,  whatever  he  may  insinuate,  whe- 
ther it  were  the  servants,  reformed,  or  un  re- 
formed, who  pilfered  his  lordship's  plate".  On 
the  17th,  as  she  rode  through  Perth,  she  was 
taken  ill,  and  was  carried,  from  her  horse,  to 


^  Hamilton  archives.  °  Keith,  190. 
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her  lodging":  with  such  sudden  affections,  she 
seems  to  have  been  afflicted,  after  any  great 
uiikindness,  or  grief.  She  was  presented,  by 
this  town,  where  she  was  well  received,  with  a 
heart  of  gold,  full  of  gold  :  But,  she  liked  not 
the  pageants,  said  Randolph  to  Cecil;  as  they 
did  too  plainit/  condemn  the  errors  of  the  world. 
What  he  did  not  tell,  cannot  now  be  told ; 
But,  it  is  sufficiently  plain,  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  pageants,  which  gave  the  Queen  a 
(it  of  illness.  This,  then,  is  the  second  exam- 
ple, which  shows,  that  the  good  men  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  reformed  men  of  Perth,  when 
they  wished  to  do  honour  to  the  Queen,  stu- 
diously offered  her  an  affront. 

From  Perth,  the  Queen  journeyed  to  Dundee, 
on  the  18th  of  September ;  and  here  did  she 
remain  on  the  I9th'.  From  Dundee,  she 
crossed  the  Tay  to  St.  Andrews,  where  she  re- 
mained, on  Sunday  the  2l6t,  where  there  seems 
to  liave  been  some  insult  offered  to  her  reli- 
gion"'.   She  remained  at  St.  Andrews,  however, 


"  She  wns  cerlaioly,  at  Perth,  on  llie  7th  oF  September 
1&61 ;  us  wc  know,  from  tlie  Privy  Seal  Reg.  xxx.  49. 

'There  lire  several  of  her  grants  dated  at  Dunilee,  on  the 
191h  of  September.     lb.  49—53—56. 

*  Rauilulph  infonucti  Cecil,  that  be  hnd  heard,  that  « 
IMiMt  WM  sloin ;  but,  did  not  ollogclbcr  believe  it.     Keith, 
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several  days ;  being  the  seat  of  the  commen- 
dator,  Loi*d  James.  She  afterwards  visited 
Faulklaod,  where  her  father  died;  and  then 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  29tb  of  Sep- 
tember. Kdox,  after  enumerating  the  towns, 
which  she  visited,  immediately,  adds,  and  which 
towns  she  polluted  with  her  idolatry:  Fire  fol- 
lowed her  very  commonly,  in  that  journey  j  the 
towns  gave  her  presents  very  liberally,  and 
thereof  were  the  French  enriched.  What  pre- 
judice !  Every  event  is  supernatural  with  Knox. 
Multitudes  followed  the  Queen,  through  those 
towns ;  which,  as  they  were  covered  with 
thatch,  were  very  easily  fired.  Had  one  of  the 
French  nobles  received  all  the  gifts,  which  were 
given,  as  presents,  to  the  Queen,  he  would 
not  have  enriched  France,  by  his  opulence. 

The  Queen  had  scarcely  returned  to  Holy- 
rood  house,  when  she  was  encountered,  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
which,  from  its  tenor,  one  would  suppose,  must 
have  been  designed  as  an  insult'.  It  may  have 
proceeded,  from  fanaticism,  founded  on  igno- 
rance.    The  Queen,  immediately,  tllrected  a 

'It  wBi  dated,  on  the  Sd  of  October,  I6(il ;  "  charging 
"  all  monks,  fricra,  pricstSj  nuns,  adulterers,  fornicators, 
"  and  all  such  Glthy  persons,  to  remove  from  the  town,  ia 
"  twenty-four  hours,  under  the  pain  of  carting,  burning  o& 
"  the  check,  and  banishmem  for  ever."     Keith,  \9%. 
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precept  to  the  town  councU,  to  convene,  and 
dismiss  the  provostj  and  baillies;  who  had 
issued  such  a  proclamation,  without  her  know- 
ledge. The  town  council  yielded  to  the  Queen's 
authority :  But,  there  was  none  of  the  magis- 
trates imprisoned ;  nor  was  there  any  resist- 
auce  to  the  Queen's  power".  It  was  a  busy 
period  of  religious  disputation,  and  of  formal 
reforms,  throughout  the  European  nations ; 
and  Elizabeth  sent  the  Scotish  Queen,  books, 
and  formulas,  from  French  Huguenots,  as  we 
may  suppose,  to  tease,  rather  than  reform  her. 
It  was  then  the  Queen's  ordinary  practice,  to 
sit,  in  the  council  chamber,  seteing  some  work, 
when  her  ministers  were  assembled ;  to  know 
what  was  said,  and  to  hear  what  was  con- 
eluded*. 

To  preserve,  or  to  restore,  the  peace  of  the 
southern   bordere,  was,  at  all  times,  found  a 


■Kciih,  193, 

'  Bamlolph's  letter  U>  Cecil.  «4th  October,  1561 ,  in  Keith, 
194.  "  I  rccdve."  lie  lulila,  "  very  good  words  from  her. 
"  I  am  bom  in  hand,  by  those,  who  are  nearest  about  ber  ; 
"  OS  the  Lord  James,  and  Secretary  Muillond  :  I  aee  them 
"  above  nil  ulhers  in  credit,  und  find  In  tlicm  no  allemtion  ; 
"  though  thero  be  those,  who  comjihiin,  that  they  yield  too 
"  much  to  her  appetite,  which  yd  1  see  not :  the  Lord 
"  Jomw  tleolvth.  according  to  his  nature,  rudely,  hmiiely, 
"  ■ad  bluntly  j    Secretory   Moitlaod,  mure  dclieatcly.  niid 
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matter  of  great  difficulty^  owing  to  the  wild 
habits  of  the  people  of  a  mountiunous  country. 
The  late  distr^ptions  had  not  improved  their 
usual  manners. .  And  to  soothe  Elizabeth^  it 
was  resolved^  early  in  October  1561,  to  hold 
courts  of  ayr,  in  those  countries,  under  the  su- 
preme directions  of  the  Lord  James,  who  was 
appointed  the  Queen*s  Lieutenant,  for  that 
effect.  Those  courts  were  held,  in  November 
following :  and  such  was  the  vigour,  not  to  say 
the  violence,  of  his  proceedings,  that  the  seve- 
rity of  his  executions  would  rival  the  harshest 
proceedings  of  the  most  violent  administration : 
I  doubt  not,*'  said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  ^^  but 
your  honour  hath  been  advertised  of  the  Lord 


€6 


^'  finely^  yet  nothing  swerveth,  from  the  other,  in  mind,  and 
''e£fect:  she  is  patient  to  hear,  and  beareth  much.  Mr. 
''  Knox,*'  he  continues,  '^  cannot  be  otherwise  persuaded,  but 
''  many  men  are  deceived  in  this  woman;  his  severity  keepeth 
*^  us  in  marvellous  order.  I  commend  better  the  success  of 
'^  his  doings,  and  preachings,  than  the  manner  thereof, 
''  though  I  acknowledge  his  doctrines  to  be  sound :  his 
prayer  is,  daily  for  her,  "  that  God  wiU  turn  her  obs^ate 
heart  agaitut  Ood  and  his  truths  or  if  the  holy  will  be 
*'  otherwise,  to  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  his  chosen, 
*'  and  elect,  stoutly  to  mthetand  the  rage  of  all  tyrants, — ^in 
''  words  terrible  enough.*'  [Keith,  196-7.]  Whether  aU 
this  be  agreeable  to  the  scripture^  may  be  well  doubted  -, 
we  know  for  certain,  that  when  Peter  drew  his  sword^  our 
Lord  commanded  him  to  put  it  up. 
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"  James's  doings  at  Jedburgh ;  he  burned 
'*  many  houses ;  he  hanged  22  or  23  ;  and 
"  brought  into  this  town,  [Edinburgh]  40  or 
"  50,  of  which  there  are  23  in  the  castle.  The 
"  chiefest  uf  all  the  clans,  in  the  borders, 
"  are  come  in,  to  take  what  order  the  Queen 
"  may  appoint,  to  stay  theft,  in  time  to  come'." 
It  was  easy  to  send  the  Lord  James  as  lieute- 
nant to  the  bordere ;  it  was  still  more  easy,  to 
recall  lettei'S  of  marque,  which  had  induced 
piracies,  and  created  complaints :  but,  it  was 
impossible  to  preserve  any  amicable  relation 
with  foreign  states,  while  the  secretary  of  state 
betrayed  the  Queen ;  or,  to  preserve  domestic 
quiet,  while  the  pi-eachers  invited  the  people  to 
revolt. 

To  prevent  some  of  those  inconveniences,  a  i 
convention,  instead  of  a  parliament,  was  called, 
on  the  15th  of  December  1561.    Yet,  it  acted  I 
with  the  same  confidence,  as  if  it  had  been  a  | 
cnnstitutional    legislature.      The    convention, 
endeavoured,  by  an  act,  to  quiet  persons,  and  j 
possessions  of  kirk  lands,  as  had  been  leased 
to  the  parties,  since  the  6th  of  March  1558. 
The  great  object  of  this  convention,  though  it 


•Kdth,  305.      See  the  appendis  No.  IV.  to  Munw/t  I 
Memoirs,  Tor  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  which  ahoVf 
it  he  aeterf  with  pleasure,  and  alacrity. 
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was  not  Strictly  l^;a1,  was  to  obtain  a  revenue 
both  for  the  Queen,  and  the  reformed  preachers. 
The  bishops  protested  against  their  proceed- 
ings, as  informal,  and  iUegal"".  The  ecclesias- 
tical rentals  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  ordered 
to  be  given  in  to  the  privy  council.  We  may 
thus  perceive,  that  the  reform  of  religion,  had 
not  taught  its  votaries  any  great  respect  for  the 
established  law.  Neither  had  it  produced  any 
amelioration  of  the  hearts,  either  of  the  highest 
or  lowest  orders,  which  might  mitigate  the 
outrageous  manners  of  a  ferocious  people.  It 
was  now  called  in  question,  said  Randolph  to 
Cecil,  whether  the  Clueen  being  an  Idolater ^ 
may  be  obeyed  in  all  civil  actions :  I  think, 
continued  he,  marvellously,  of  the  wisdom  of 
Grod,  that  gave  this  unruly,  and  inconstant 
people,  no  more  power,  than  they  have ;  as 
they  would  then  run  wild." 

The  Duke  continued  to  act,  foolishly,  by 
absenting  himself  from  court,  and  pretending 
to  retsdn  Dunbarton  castle,  from  the  Queen : 
and  Arran  conducted  himself,  still  worse,  by 
making  pretensions,  that  could  not  be  heard, 
and  acting,  so  wildly,  as  to  require  confine- 
ment: yet,  did  the  Queen  treat  both,  with 
forbearance,  and  kindness.    About  this  time, 

"  Keith,  175-6-181.  ^  lb.  202. 
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there  arose  an  alurm,  as  if  an  attack  was,  im- 
mediately, to  be  made  on  Holyrood-house ; 
it  was  simultaoeonsly  given  out,  that  Arran 
had  crossed  the  Forth,  from  Fife,  tianoggome 
force,  with  design  to  carry  off  the  Queen ; 
bat,  oeitlierthat  rumour,  nor  this  report,  could 
be  traced  to  any  certain  cause,  or  rational  pro- 
bability". They,  however,  evince  a  credulity  of 
ignorance,  and  a  restlessness  of  spirits,  among 
the  people,  which  made  them  the  victims  of 
any  story,  and  the  instruments  of  any  purpose. 
The  Queen  fearing  some  additional  mischief, 
issued  a  proclamation  ;  forbidding  any  one, 
from  injuring  her  chaplains,  and  requiring  all 
men,  to  answer  the  ministers  stipend,  in  time 
to  come,  as  before:  but,  this  proclamation, 
being  made,  without  the  consent  of  her  privy 
council,  gave  offence  to  those,  who  did  not 
reflect,  how  unsettled  the  constitution  of  the 
churcli  then  was,  and  how  little  the  law  was 
then  regarded. 

It  was  this  mode  of  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
induced  the  church  to  petition  the  privy  coun- 
cil, that  the  Queen  might  be  induced  to  put 
away  ber  mass  from  hei-self,  and  the  people ; 


■  Keilh,  204  :  thoM  nlonna  were  probably  raised,  by  the 
Quwd'8  principal  servants^  in  ortler  to  frigliten  her,  into 
some  purpose. 
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to  establish  the  book  of  refonnation  ;  that  the 
stipends  of  the  ministers  might  be  established ; 
that  manifest  Papists  might  be  removed  from 
the  superior  court.  These  requests  were 
deemed  most  reasonable,  without  considering, 
that  they  were  of  great  importance,  and  deli- 
cacy, and  could  only  be  settled,  by  the  highest 
power,  after  the  deepest  consideration.  It  was 
decided,  however,  whatever  might  be  the  re- 
pugnance of  those,  who  were  most  intrusted, 
that  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  were  re- 
quired to  relinquish  yearly  seven  parts  of  their 
livings ;  whereof  four  parts  were  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  the  preachers, 
to  the  founding  of  schools,  and  to  the  support 
of  the  poor ;  and  the  other  three  parts  were 
appropriated  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 
The  great  objection,  to  those  measures,  inte- 
resting as  they  were,  was  shortly  this,  that  the 
authority,  which  directed  them,  had  no  valid 
power,  to  command  such  weighty  measures. 
Another  matter,  though  of  much  inferior  im- 
portance, created  greater  disturbances :  Arran 
and  d*£lbeuf,  quarrelling  about  women,  and 
wine,  the  Duke  and  Bothwell  taking  part, 
created  a  tumult  in  Ekiinburgh  sti'eets:  but 
proclamation  being  made,  that  all  men  should 
depart  in  peace,  on  pain  of  death,  within  half 
an  hour ;  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen,  said  Ran- 
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dolph  to  Cecil ;  and  of  so  likely  a  matter  of 
mischief,  I  never  saw  so  little  hurt'. 

Amidst  such  disturbances  of  idle  men  ;  while 
the  lival  Queens  bandied  their  civilities ;  the 
question  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  was  again  revived.  Ehzabeth  sent 
Sir  Peter  Mewtas  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  invi- 
dious purpose  of  demanding  this  long  sougbt- 
Ibr  ratification.  Tlie  Scotish  Queen  gave  the  en- 
voy such  an  answer,  as  she  thought  might  well 
stand  with  her  good  cousin's  contentment,  and 
the  quiet  of  both.  But,  Ehzabeth  was  not 
contented.  She  wrote  the  Scotish  Queen  a 
more  urgent  letter,  in  November  1561 ;  re- 
quiring nothing,  said  Elizabeth,  but  what 
ought  to  be  granted,  in  honour,  justice,  and 
reason.  Mary  wrote,  on  the  5th  of  January 
1561-2,  an  answer  to  this  claim,  which,  from 
its  staleness,  began  to  degenerate  into  imper- 
tinence. The  Scotish  Queen  now  went  more 
into  the  argument,  than  she  had  yet  done; 
without  touching  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  when  that  treaty  was  passed  ;  by  whose 
commandment ;  by  what  ministers  ;  bow  they 
were  authorized ;  or  particularly,  to  examine 
the  sufficiency  of  this  commission ;  which 
topicks  are  not  so  slender,  but  the  least  of  them 


>' Keith,  210-11. 
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is  worthy  of  some  consideration.  We  will  only, 
at  present,  said  she,  touch  on  that  head,  which 
is  mete  for  us  to  provide, '  and  is  not  incon- 
venient to  you ;  how  prejudicial  that  treaty  is 
to  such  title,  and  interest,  as  by  birth,  and  natu- 
ral descent  of  your  own  lineage,  may  fall  to  us, 
by  very  inspection  of  the  treaty  itself,  ye  may, 
and  how  slenderly  a  matter  of  such  great 
consequence  is  wrapped  up,  in  obscure  terms'. 
Mary  might  have  wound  up  her  argument, 
once  for  all,  in  this  manner :  every  sovereign 
has  a  right  to  refuse  his  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
which  had  been  unauthorized,  or  miscon- 
ducted, by  his  envoys :  my  servants,  on  that 
occasion,  had  no  authority,  as  they  avowed,  to 
negociate  away  my  title  to  a  most  important 
object:  I,  therefore,  refuse  my  ratification  of 
an  unauthorized  treaty.  Yet,  plain,  as  this 
point  is,  Cecil  found  artifices,  for  many  a  weary 
year^  to  vex  the  two  Queens,  from  recollections 
of  this  subject ;  and  even  sometimes  to  crimi- 
nate the  Scotish  Queen,  whose  arguments, 
with  all  his  abilities,  he  could  not  answer  ;  as 
they  were  unanswerable.  But,  the  Scotish 
Queen  was  too  well  bred,  to  give  her  good 
cousin,  a  short,  or  prompt  answer,  which  might 


*  Keith,  818-13 ;  Haynes,  376-8 ;  CeciVs  Diary— Mur- 
din,  756. 
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have  furnished  oiTence  to  Elizabeth,  when  she 
perceived  that,  Mary  was  too  powerfiil  for 
her,  in  such  an  argument,  though  she  had 
affected  to  consider  her  cousin,  as  young:  Yes, 
said  Mary,  on  tliat  occasion,  you  might  call 
me  a  fool,  as  well  as  young,  if  I  were  to  assent 
to  a  treaty,  which  gave  away  my  birthright, 
without  ray  knowledge.  The  Queen  was  now 
nioetecD  years  of  age,  when  she  was  thus  called 
upon,  to  answer  the  suggestions  of  Cecil,  and 
the  requests  of  Elizabeth. 

The  year  1562  opened  with  consultations,  on 
the  maintainance  of  the  new  ministers  of  the 
reformed  church*.  But,  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  they  consulted,  with  less  efficacy, 
than  the  enquiry  required.  It  is  a  strong  proof 
of  an  unmannered  age,  that  the  nobles  could 
not  settle  their  private  quarrels,  without  public 
authority.  The  disputes  between  Arran,  and 
Bothwell,  and  the  Lord  James,n'ho  is  said,  with- 
out probability,  to  have  been  in  some  danger, 
from  private  machinations,  is  a  proof  of  this. 
That  he  was  envied,  for  his  pre-eminence,  and 
hated,  for  his  bluntness,  may  be  true;  but,  of 
a  plot  against  his  life,  there  is  no  evidence. 
On  the  7th  of  February  I5CI-2,  the  Lord  James, 
who    could    command  every   thing,    or    any 


•  K«tth,  3)5. 
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person,  was  created  Earl  of  Mar.  Soon  after, 
the  restless  Arran  was  brought  before  the  privy 
oonncil,  in  the  Queen*s  presence,  concerning 
his  differences  with  Bothwell,  another  nneasy 
personage :  Arran  was  induced,  to  engage,  that 
he  would  keep  the  peace,  with  Bothwell,  as  re^ 
quired  by  the  treaty  of  fklinburgh^.  While 
the  nobles  are  irascible,  and  untaught,  how 
difficult  is  it  to  govern  a  people!  From  such 
brawls,  the  Queen  endeavoured  to  escape,  by 
enjoying  the  sports  of  the  field,  at  Faulkland, 
and  the  retirement  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which 
she  seems  to  have  delighted.  The  Duke  was 
not,  meantime,  quite  free  finom  suspicion,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  his  conduct. 

At  the  end  of  March  1562,  Arran,  with  fran- 
tic inconsistency,  charged  Bothwell,  with  con-- 
spiring,  with  himself,  and  Gawin  Hamilton, 
the  commendator  of  KiUvenning,  to  carry  off 
the  Queen  to  Dunbarton  castle,  and  to  slay 
her  principal  ministers.  The  charges  were  too 
serious  to  be  quite  disregarded.  Bothwell,  and 
Hamilton,  were  imprisoned.  And  Arran,  being 
examined  before  the  privy  council,  at  St.  An* 
drews,  was  soon  discovered  to  be  insane*.    He 


^  Keith,  215. 

*  It  appears,  from  Randolph's  letter  to  Cecil,  of  the  9th 
of  April  1562,  in  the  Paper  OSice,  that  Arran  did   not 
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seems  to  have  been  seat  to  Edinburgh  castle, 
to  prevent  further  mischief  from  him :  Such 
was  the  sad  fate  of  the  earliest  lover  of  Mary, 
and  of  the  proffered  husband  of  Elizabeth! 
On  the  19th  of  April,  the  privy  council  required 
the  Duke,  his  father,  to  surrender  Dunbarton 
castle  lo  the  Queen's  officer ;  a  measure  of 
precaution  this,  to  which  there  could  be  no 
valid  objection. 

Amidst  those  disquieting  scenes,  Maiy  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  early  in  May.  Owing  to 
some  intimations  of  Randolph,  betbre  her  jour- 
ney to  Fife,  she  had  allowed  her  mind  to  dwell 
upon  a  personal  interview,  with  EUzabeth,  in 
England.  Whether  Cecil,  or  Maitland,  sug- 
gested this  idle  purpose,  cannot  now  be  told; 
Mary,  certainly,  laid  the  matter  before  her 
privy  council,  on  the  19th  of  May:  And  her 
counsellors  left  the  decision  of  the  matter  to 
hci-aetf,  "  if  she  could  think  her  own  person  to 
"  beany  way  in  surety,  upon  any  promise  to 
"  be  made,  by  the  English  Queen."  Mary  was 
so  little  apprehensive  of  her  personal  safety, 
that  ishe  sent  Secretary  Maitland  to  London, 
to  agree  upon  the  detail  of  such  an  interview. 
Tlie  Queen  wrote  to  Leicester  upon  the  subject : 


•bide,  by  liis  accutation,  but  rather  dented  the  whole,  t 
the  great  mialik'mg  of  all  men,  who  saw  his  misconduct. 
VOL.  r.  H 
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And  her  chief  minister,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Cecil,  npon  the  same  busi- 
ness. For  carrying  it  into  effect;  a  provi- 
sional treaty  was,  actually,  agreed  upon,  so 
sincere,  seemed  Elizabeth,  for  the  moment: 
But,  she  soon  began  to  vacillate,  between  the 
two  opinions,  whether  to  meet,  or  not  to  meet, 
the  Scotish  Queen,  at  Nottingham.  At  length, 
in  July,  she  sent  that  truly  respectable  states- 
man. Sir  Henry  Sidney,  to  Edinburgh ;  in  order 
to  explain  to  the  Scotish  Queen,  how  inconve- 
nient it  would  be,  to  meet  her,  personally, 
while  the  troubles  continued,  in  France**.  Mary 
seems  to  have  been  disappointed ;  And,  with 
her  usual  amenity,  wrote  her  good  sister,  whose 
ruling  passion  was  dissimulation,  her  grief,  in 
not  seeing  the  person,  in  this  world,  whom  she 
would  be  gladdest  to  see*. 

*>  Keith,  116-21  ;  Haynes,  316-91. 

*  Keith,  221.  The  privy  council,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
again  concluded  their  advice  to  the  Queen,  on  the  postponed 
journey,  as  foUows :  "  But,  nevertheless  declared,  that 
"  they  would  nowise  give  her  counsel,  to  commit  her  body 
"  in  England  ,•  and,  therefore,  referred  the  place  of  meeting, 
"  and  the  iecurity  of  her  oum  person,  to  herself."  lb.  222. 
''  The  Queen  is  greatly  ofiended  with  the  Duke,*'  said  Ran- 
"  dolph  to  Cecil,  "  who  hath  both  secretly,  and  openly,  in 
"  council  said,  that  he  thinketh  not  good,  that  the  Queen 
"  should  go  into  England  -,  and  that  when  he  consented  to 
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While  the  Qaeen  was  enjoying  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  accomplished  Sidney^  in  the  garden 
of  Holyrood-house,  attended  by  her  conrt,  an  oc- 
currence happened^which  illustrates  the  brutish 
manners  of  a  coarse  military:  Captain  Hei- 
borne  approached  the  Queen,  and  delivered 
her  a  packet,  which  she,  being  engaged  with 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  delivered  unopened  to  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  to  be  considered:  And  he,  at 
first  taking  no  great  care  of  it,  at  length  opened 
it,  when  he  found  some  ribalde  verses^  with  an 
obscene  drawing :  On  the  morrow,  the  Queen, 
hearing  of  this ;  and  feeling  the  insult,  which 
was  thus  offered,  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
ambassador,  who  might  judge  of  herself  other- 
wise, than  any  occasion  was  given,  by  her  or 
hers ;  fell  sick,  and  is  greatly  grieved  at  the 
heart,  that  Heiborne  i&.fled  out  of  her  country, 
not  doubting  but  that  he  will  be  apprehended, 
where  he  is,  if  it  be  possible ;  This  man,  she 


''  the  same,  he  durst  do  no  other ;  because  his  son  was  pri- 
**  soner^  and  he  himself  knew  not  what  mind  was  bom  unto 
"  him.  This  agreeth  so  little  with  that  purpose,  which  he 
''  had  with  me,  not  two  days  before,  that  I  know  not  what 
**  I  shall  make  of  him :  I  see,  that  he  seeketh  so  many  ways 
''  to  his  own  destruction,  that  I  care  not  what  becometh  of 
*'  him."  (Letter  in  the  Paper  Office,  10th  August  1562.) 
We  hear  little  more  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  Queens, 
which  must  have  ended,  in  disappointment,  and  chagrin. 
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desireth  to  be  sent  unto  her,  and  to  that  effect^ 
I  have  written  to  the  lord  governor  of  Berwick, 
said  Randolph  to  Cecil^  Bat,  what  onght  we 
to  think  of  Mar's  address,  and  manners,  who, 
instead  of  offending  the  Queen's  delicacy,  ought 
to  have  committed  Heiborne's  ribaldry  to  the 
fire. 

As  we  now  approach  the  epoch  of  Mary's 
journey  into  the  North,  which  ended  in  Hunt- 
ley's ruin,  it  may  be  here  proper,  to  pause 
awhile,  that  we  enter  more  fully  into  enquiries, 
with  regard  to  the  Queen's  person,  and  dress, 
her  more  private  affairs,  and  domestic  establish- 
ments. 

As  the  Scotish  Queen  was  born,  in  Decem- 
ber 1542,  and  Elizabeth,  in  September  1533 ; 
Mary  was  thus  much  younger  than  the  English 
Queen.  As  Mary's  mother  was  one  of  the 
largest  of  women  ;  so  was  she  ^^  of  higher  sta- 
ture" than  Elizabeth,  as  we  learn  from  Melvill, 
while  Elizabeth  considered  her  own,  as  the  only 
true  standard  of  perfection.  Elizabeth's  hair 
was  more  red,  than  yellow,  says  Melvill,  while 

'  This  odious  incident  was  communicated^  by  Randolph, 
to  Cecil,  by  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  August  1562,  in  the 
Paper  Office :  Randolph  adds  :  "  the  Queen,  yesterday, 
*'  being  Sunday,  at  her  mass,  feU  very  sick;  she  recovered 
'<  within  half  an  hour;  and  is  now  very  well.** 
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Mary'swaelightaubui-n ;  with  ohestnut  coloured 
eyes.  Mary  had  Grecian  features,  with  a  nose 
somewhat  out  of  proportion  long,  as  her  father's 
was :  The  Queen  of  Scots  seems  to  have  been 
the  handsomest  of  the  two,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral opinion.  Elizabeth  asked  Mvlvill,  whether 
she,  or  his  Queen,  danced  best  ?  He  said,  my 
Queen  danced  not  so  high,  and  disposedly  as 
Elizabeth  did ;  and  he  might  have  added,  that 
his  Queen  danced  most  gracefully,  though  this 
would  have  been  amiss,  Elizabeth  had  clothes 
of  every  country,  which,  on  each  successive 
day  she  changed ;  preferring,  however,  the 
Italian  dress :  Mary  had  a  great  variety  of 
dresses,  as  we  learn,  from  her  %vaRlrohe  ac- 
counts', though  they  were  not  more  numerous 
than  Elizabeth's.  Mary  had  ten  p;iirof  woiven 
(woven)  huis  (hose)  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk,  , 
three  pair  of  woven  hois  of  woi-sted  of  Guern- 
sey''.   She  had  thirty-six  pair  of  velvet  shoes  J 


*  They  consisted  of  "  gowncs,  vaskeois,  skirtis,  sieves,   ' 
"  iloubkttiB,  vaillis,  vardingalUs,  cloikjs." 

**  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  received,  as  a  present,  from 
France,  n  pair  of  black  »Uk  Uockingi,  which  she  had  the 
honour  to  wear  liie  tirst,  in  Englund.  A«  hoit  sectus  \o  be 
ao  older  word,  than  ttocken$,  it  is  not  quil«  certain,  whether 
Man's  tiait  may  not  have  been  silk  stockens.  woven  with 
gold,  and  silver,  and  of  earlier  iinportation,  and  use. 
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pasmental  (laced)  with  gold  and  silver.  '  She 
had  six  pair  of  gloves  of  worsted  of  Guernsey. 
The  two  Queens  seem  to  have  delighted  in 
dress ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide^  which  of 
them  was  the  best  provided. 

They  were  both  learned  women,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times :  Elizabeth  read  Greek, 
with  Ascham :  Mary  read  Latin,  with  Bucha- 
nan. The  minds  of  both  were  highly  cultivated : 
But  Elizabeth  possessed,  in  a  very  superior 
degree,  the  masculine  faculty  of  decision,  and 
action ;  Mary,  though  superior,  as  a  woman, 
was  defective,  in  this  quality  of  a  sovereign ;  a 
defect  this,  which  she  had  learned,  at  the  court 
of  France,  where  she  saw  the  sovereign,  con- 
stantly, yielding  an  easy  assent  to  a  predomi- 
nant minister :  And  only  on  two  occasions,  in 
which  she  was,  personally,  interested,  did  she 
act  powerfully;  the  first,  when  she  resolved 
not  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  se- 
cond^  when  she  determined  to  marry  Darnley  : 
She  would  have  been  a  blessing,  as  a  queen,  to 
any  civilized  country,  with  ministers  of  any 
talents,  any  honesty,  any  honour.  From  Iier 
arrival  among  her  people,  to  the  passing  mo- 
ment, she  had  borne  her  faculties  so  meekly ; 
her  conduct  was  so  gracious ;  and  her  manner 
was  so  full  of  amenity,  and  goodness,  that  she 
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was  the  subject  of  every  one's  eulogy,  fi'om 
MelvUl'  to  Randolph ;"  all  except  the  reformed 
ministers,  whose  charity  led  theoi  to  regard 
their  sovereign,  as  an  idolater,  who,  as  such, 
ought  to  be  maligned,  and  opposed'.  We  have 
seen,  how  famiUarly,  she  took  her  place,  in  her 
privy  council,  with  her  work  bag,  in  her  hand, 
and  some  pleasant  observation,  on  her  tongue. 
The  Queen's  charity  was  a  very  notable  ob^ 
ject.  After  her  return  fi-om  France,  she  ap- 
pointed two  elemosinars,  to  distribute  her  alms 
to  the  poor ;  Archibald  -Crawfortl,  and  Peter 
Rorie,  who  were  both  ecclesiastics.  They  ob- 
tained money,  by  her  orders,  from  the  Trea- 
surer, and  from  other  sources,  wliich  they  dis- 
tributed to  necessitous  persons.  The  sums, 
which  were  thus  alloted,  for  sucli  benevolent 
purposes,  appear  to  have  been  more,  or  less,  as 
the  demand  required'".  Tlie  education  of  poor 
chitdi'en  appear,  also,  to  have  been  objects  of 


■Mem.  .'.3. 

'  Se«  his  letters  U»  Cecil,  during  the  yeara  ia61-62-6S-64, 
down  to  I.'>65,  when  Elizabeth  decliLivd  ngsiiist  her  mar. 
riage,  and  when  Randolph  changed  hia  tone. 

'  One  might  sii|)p(>ge,  from  the  cundiicl  uf  tho^  miniiiten> 
that  they  had  never  read  the  New  Testament,  iit  least,  had 
iie\'er  contemplate*]  the  forbearance,  and  benignity  of  our 
Saviour. 

"la  Muvcmher  1562,  Peter  Ruric  obtained,  from   th« 
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her  attention*.    After  the  Qaeen*8  dethrone- 
ment^  in  1567,  the  office  of  elemasinar,  and  the 
issues  of  charity,  were  discontinued,  daring 
the  four  successive  regencies :  King  James  re- 
stored both  the  office,  and  the  charities.     The 
office  of  advocate  for  the  poor,  which  was  es- 
tablished, by  James  V.,  who  was  called,  ^^  a 
'^  good   poor   man's   king,"    was    continued, 
throughout  Mary*s  reign;  but,   was    discon- 
tinued, by  the  Regent  Murray,  and  the  three 
successive  Regents.    The  cidvocate  for  the  poor 
had  a  salary  of  <£20.  for  supporting  the  causes 
of  the  indigent    before  the  Court  of  SesMon, 
which  was  one  half  of  the  salary  of  the  Queen's 
advocate^. 
Next  to  her  charities,  may  be  considered  her 


Treasurer,  £36.  7'-  Od,  for  his  charitable  dUtribution,  in  that 
month.  In  the  following  December,  Archibald  Crawford 
obtained,  from  the  Treasurer,  £  16.  for  the  same  purpose. 
There  were,  moreover,  other  sums  distributed  to  the  poor, 
occasionally,  and  clothes  supplied,  by  the  Treasurer,  to 
necessitous  persons. 

■  In  March  1564-5,  the  Treasurer  paid,  by  the  Queen's 
order^  to  Mr.  William  Guling,  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school  of  Stirling,  jCl7-  2#.  for  the  furnishing  of  bairns 
(children.) 

o  Randolph  Informed  Cecil,  in  March  1563-4,  that,  for 
expedition  of  poor  men's  causes,  the  Queen  hath  ordered 
three  days  a  week^  for  their  attendance,  augmenting  the 
judges  stipends;  and  iitting  herself,  for  more  equity^  often 
times.    Keith,  250. 
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studies.  There  was  with  the  Queen,  said  Ran- 
dolph to  Cecil,  one  called  Mr.  George  Bow- 
hanan,  a  Scotish  man,  ve/y  well  teamed,  that 
was  schoolmistei-  unto  Mons.  de  Brisack's  son  ; 
very  godly,  and  honesf.  She  readeth,  daily, 
after  her  dinner,  instructed,  by  a  learned  man, 
Mr.  George  Bowhanan,  somewhat  of  Lyvie'. 
We  might,  indeed,  know,  from  Melviil,  that 
when  her  more  serious  affairs  permitted,  she 
was  taken  up  with  reading  of  histories'.  Bu- 
chanan gratiiied  the  Queen,  by  the  blandish* 
ments  of  his  poetry ;  and  she,  exclnsive  of 
quarterly  payments,  from  her  treasury,  gave 
him,  for  life,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  abbey  of 
Crossraguel,  in  Ayrshire,  amounting  to  i'oOO. 
a  year.  But,  being  thus  made  independent,  this 
ven/  godly  and  honest  man,  became  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  lampooners  of  the  Queen's 
doings,  that  ever  disgraced  any  country,  for 
his  falsehood,  and  ingratitude'.  On  such  a 
return,  for  many  kindnesses,  Mary  might  have 


'  Letter  in  ibe  Puper  Office,  30lU  January  I561-S. 

t  lb.  Jill  April  1  SOU.  I  suppose,  from  ii  charge  in  the 
Treaaurer'a  books,  of  money  paid  to  Buchannn,  for  his  seiy 
vices,  frun  MuninEans  to  Whitaunday  1561,  that  he  had 
hecn,  in  the  Quolu's  ciuployiiient,  before  her  depulur^ 
from  KnQCe, 

'  Mem.  50. 

•  See  fci»  DeUttioa  of  Mary's  Dviiign,  throughout.  He 
b&d  a  pctiMiou  of  £100.  a  year,  from  EU^nbclti. 
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cried  out^  in  Shakspeare^s  language :  ^^  Sharper, 
'^  than  the  serpents  tooth,  are  benefits  forgot."" 
The  Scotish  Queen  had  a  library,  from  which 
her  studies  might  have  been  traced,  if  we  had 
not  had  contemporary  information:  she  had 
globes,  and  charts,  and  books,  which,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  ill  described,  by  the  keeper 
of  her  wardrobe,  and  to  have  been  much  dila- 
pidated'. 

The  Queen's  womeuy  formed  a  great  object 
of  her  solicitude,  though  she  had  nothing  like 
the  female  establishments  of  modern  courts'. 


*  Item.  Two  gloibbis,  the  ane  of  the  heavin^  the  uther  of 
the  earth.  Item :  six  cartes  of  sindrie  countries.  Item : 
twa  painted  broddis  [boards]  ^  the  ane  of  the  Muses  ^  and 
the  other  of  grotesque^  or  conceipts.  Item :  eight  painted 
broddis  of  the  doctors  of  Almenie.  Of  portraits;  she  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  picture  of  her  mother^  a  picture  of  her 
father^  a  picture  of  her  husband  Francis  II. :  and  a  picture 
of  the  constable  of  France.  It  should  seem,  from  the  si- 
lence of  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  that  she  had  no  painter  in 
Scotland.  For  her  library  ;  see  a  Ust  of  her  books,  in  her 
printed  Wardrobe  accoimts. 

"  On  the  12th  of  November  1561,  by  the  Queen*s  precept, 
the  Treasurer  paid  £l44.  I5s,,  for  63  elnes  of  black  staining 
to  be  dokes  for  fouiteen  dames,  damoiseDis,  and  maidinnis, 
and  £l  IS.  ISs.  Sd.,  for  53  elnes  i  of  black  velvet  to  the 
same  ladies,  to  be  their  second  dule  [mourning  at  £4,  IBs. 
an  elne.  On  the  same  day,  the  Queen  directed  the  Trea- 
surer to  pay  X'55.  7«.  to  Jacques  de  Soulis,  the  Queen*s 
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The  Maries,  who  were  associated  with  her,  ia 
her  infancy,  continued  still  about  her ;  Maiy 
Fleming,  Mary  BetowQ,  Mary  Livingston, 
Maiy  Seton  ;  besides  other  dames,  damolseUis, 
and  maidinnis :'  But,  Mademoiselle  de  Pin- 
guillion  was  her  chief  lady,  who  in  Randolph's 
letters  to  Cecil,  obtained  the  name  oi  Pigillioa. 
Before  the  Queen  set  out  on  her  short  tour,  in 
September  1561,  there  were  several  payments, 
by  the  Treasurer,  for  saddles,  and  bridles,  to 
twelve  of  the  Queen's  ladies,  and  for  black 
riding  cloaks  to  fifteen  of  the  same  ladies. 
During  some  time,  after  the  Queen's  return, 
the  clothes  and  equipments,  for  herself,  her 
ladies,  and  attendants,  were  black  ;  and  some 
of  the  sei'vants  wore  black  grey.  Randolph 
intimated  to  Cecil,  speaking  of  the  intended 
interview,  between  the  two  Queens,  that  to  , 
avoid  expenses,  it  was  determined,  that  all  mea 


taiUlojir,  to  be  ilelivercil  over  to  her  maidens,  to  buy  their 
second  dale ;  to  the  Bret  five  £9.,  and  to  Nicholas  Wardlaw 
£l0.7«.  In  February  15(>l-2,  the  TrcEisurer  piud  for  beds, 
*nd  bedding,  for  the  two  maidens,  Nicholas  Wardlaw,  nnd 
Janet  Seton,  in  the  Queen's  chamber.  Tliere  were  abo 
considerable  paiments,  as  appenrs,  in  the  Treasurer's  books, 
for  the  Queen's  beds,  and  for  the  beds  of  the  two  maidens, 
Wordlaw,  uudSeloii,  utio  slept  in  her  chamber. 

'  See,  however,  for  her  laidies  and  maidinnis,  her  house> 
h»ld-bouk,  in  the  Appendix. 
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should  wear  nothing  but  black  cloth;  as  the 
Queen  had  not  cast  off*  her  mourning  garments. 
She  continued  her  mourning  dress  till  her  mar- 
riage with  Damley,  in  July  1565.  The  Queen*s 
common  wearing  gowns  appear  to  have  been 
made^  some  of  chamlate^  some  of  damis,  and 
some  of  serge  of  Florence,  bordered  with  black 
velvet.  Her  riding  cloaks  and  skirts,  were  of 
black  serge  of  Florence,  stiflfened  in  the  neck, 
and  other  parts,  with  buckram,  and  mounted 
with  pasementis  [lace,]  and  ribbons. 

Of  the  Scotish  Queen's  domestic  establish- 
ment, there  remains  a  complete  detail,  in  her 
household-book,  from  the  Register-house, 
which  may  be  seen,  in  the  Appendix;  and 
which,  to  make  it  intelli^ble,  required  some 
research,  and  some  skill.  Her  cloth  of  gold ; 
her  tapestry ;  her  Turkey  carpets ;  her  beds, 
and  coverlids ;  her  burd-claithes,  her  table 
cloathes  of  domick;  her  vessels  of  glass;  her 
chairs,  and  stools,  covered  with  velvet,  and 
garnished  with  fringes ;  her  doublettis^  vaske- 
nisy^  and  skirts ;  all  in  detail  in  her  wardrobe 
accounts,  though  very  gorgeous,  may  be  allowed, 
however,  to  have  something  of  the  tawdry  ap- 
pearance of  a  pawnbroker's  warehouse.    We 


^  yasquine,  as  we  learn^  from  Cotgravc^  is  a  kirtle^  or 
pcttycoat ;  also  a  ^paouih  cardingalc. 
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see  nothing  of  piale .-  but,  we  are  told,  I  think, 
that  tlie  loiscreants  who  dethroned  her,  coined 
her  silver  work,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
insurrection.  Her  jewels  weix  dissipated,  by 
varioufi  appropriations,  thougli  some  of  them, 
were  rocovei-ed,  by  legal  proceedings,  for  her 
infant  son,  by  the  Regent  Morton,  in  1578.* 

As  to  the  Queen's  amusements,  we  may  see, 
in  the  wardrobe-book,  that  she  was  a  chess 
player ;  but  one  of  her  great  domestic  amuse- 
ments was  shooting  at  the  biitts.^     Hawking 


■  Watdrobe-bonk  (printed)  p.  183,  &c.  Raniiolpli  said  to 
Cecil,  on  the  10th  of  AugiisC  156S .  "  Pigilloo  is  the  master 
"  of  tlie  Queeu'a  household,  chiefly  in  credit,  and  abo«e 
"any  other  that  senethhcr:  his  wife  is  as  well  favoured, 
"  by  the  Queen,  as  any  woman  that  ever  served  her,  Young 
"  Pigilion  is  one  of  hercui-uei*. "  Knndolph  runs  out  against 
the  other  Frenclt  servants  of  the  Queen.  The  original  letter 
ia  in  the  Paper  Ofiice,    Riziio  had  not  jet  come  into  notice. 

'  The  next  day,  [22d  April  1563,]  said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  , 
alter  the  council  was  risen,  the  Queen's  grace,  as  she  doth 
oft,  did,  in  her  privy  garden,  *hoot  at  the  bulls;  where  the 
Duke,  with  other  noblemen,  were  present,  and  I  also  ad- 
mitted, for  one  to  behold  the  passtime.  [After  some  con- 
ference with  the  Duke,  he  a(Id§,]  With  like  purposes,  we 
ended  our  talk,  for  thul  time,  and  gave  ourselves  again,  to 
behold  the  paaslimcs,  which  would  liave  well  contented  your 
honour,  to  have  seen  the  Queen  and  the  roaster  of  Lindsay, 
to  shoot  against  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  one  of  the  ladies. 
[Letter  from  St.  Andrews,  in  the  Paper  Office,  35tli  April 
I5«.     The  niBster  of  Lindsay,  wh6  whs  thus  brought  lie- 
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was  a  common,  and  healthful  pastime,  in  that, 
and  the  preceding  age :  her  fiither,  and  grand- 
filler,  were  both,  passionately  attached  to  this 
amusing,  as  well  as  salutary  practice :  and  a 
fialconer,  with  his  attendants,  formed  a  part  of 
their  establishments.  James  Lindsay,  ^o  was 
master  falconer,  at  the  demise  of  James  V,  re- 
ceived a  year's  salary  of  £66.  13^.  4d.  ;'  and 
he  had  seven  falconers  under  him.  James 
Lindsay  continued  master  falconer,  during 
Mary's  minority ;  but  his  assistants  were  re- 
duced to  four.  He  appears  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded in  1562,  by  Matthew  Kerr,  who,  as 
master  falconer,  received  the  same  salary. 
Hawks  were  brought  from  Orkney,  and  Shet- 
land, in  1562:'  in  August  1562,  the  Queen 
sent  a  present  of  hawks  to  Elizabeth.^    The 


fore  usj  by  the  death  of  his  father^  in  1563>  became  Lord 
Lindsay  -,  and  was  the  brutish  miscreant,  who,  by  personal 
coercion,  compelled  the  Queen,  in  July  1567>  to  resign  her 
crown.  This  is  he,  of  whom,  an  elegit  poet  has  said  :  *'  and 
Lindsay^  with  his  iron  eye,  could  see  fair  Mary  weep,  in 


.•    •• 

vain. 


*  Treasurer's  books :  we  may  observe,  in  estimating  the 
importance  of  several  officers,  that  the  Queen's  advocate  in 
the  court  of  session,  had  only  £40.  a  year. 

•  The  Treasurer  paid  two  men  £90.,  for  that  service. 

•»  The  Treasurer  paid  James  Gray  £80.,  for  carrying 
those  hawks  to  London. 
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Scotish  Queen^  and  her  ladies,  and  lords,  took 
the  diversion  of  hawking,  often,  in  Lothian, 
and,  sometimes,  in  Fife.  In  1565,  two  addi- 
tional falconers  were  added  to  the  establish- 
ment, on  account  of  Darnley,  who  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  hawking/ 

The  Queen  had  gardens,  at  all  her  houses, 
though  not,  perhaps,  of  great  extent,  or  much 
ornamented,  by  bringing  art,  in  aid  of  nature : 
and,  in  her  gardens,  she  delighted,  as  was  the 
practice  of  Elizabeth,  to  receive,  and  converse, 
with  ambassadors,  and  other  public  men,  on 
business.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  in 
gardens,  and  of  taking  long  walks,  with  her 
ladies,  and  lords,  and,  also,  with  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  who  did  much  of  their  business, 
in  those  walks :  as  we  learn  from  Randolph's 
letters  to  Cecil.  At  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house,  she  had  two  gardens,  the  one  southern,'' 
the  other  northern ;  the  one  of  these  was  pro- 
bably the  old  garden  of  the  abbey ;  the  other 
was  formed,  by  James  IV,  who  built  the  palace 
of  Holyrood-house.  The  park  of  Holyrood- 
house  was  enlarged  by  James  V,  her  father. 

^  Melvirs  Mem.  50,  speaks  of  the  Queen  as  lately  come 
from  the  highland  hunting. 

^  There  were  annual  payments,  by  the  Treasurer,  to  the 
gardener  of  the  Southyard,  at  Holyrood-house,  to  buy  seeds, 
for  it. 
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At  Linlithgow^  she  had  a  garden  and  a  park. 
At  Stirling  castle,  she  had  a  garden  and  a  park. 
She  had  also,  a  garden,  and  a  park,  at  Falk- 
land :  lindsey,  the  poet,  who  flourished,  under 
James  V,  describes  the  hunting  of  the  deer,  in 
this  park,  with  the  other  pastimes  of  Falkland, 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  his  full  share. 
At  St.  Andrews,  she  seems  to  have  had  a  house, 
and  a  garden :  the  new  palace  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Andrews,  to  which  James  V.  carried  Mary's 
mother,  when  she  landed,  in  Fife,  was  now 
occupied,  no  doubt,  by  the  Lord  James,  as 
commendator.  Earl  of  Mar,  and  Murray.  At 
Perth,  she  had,  also,  a  house,  and  garden.^ 
She  made  use  of  those  gardens,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  moi'e  private  pastime  of  shooting 
at  the  butts. 

The  Queen's  musicians,  as  objects  of  amuse- 
ment, and  still  more,  as  essentials,  in  her  reli- 
gious worship,  engaged  much  of  her  attention. 
We  have  seen,  in  her  earliest  age,  that  she  had 
minstrels  attached  to  her  establishment.  In 
1661,  and  1662,  she  had  five  violars,  or  players 
on  the  viol,  who  seem  to  have  been  all  Scots- 
men :  John  Feldie,  Moreis  Dow,  William  Hoy, 

*  In  September  1565,  she  granted  a  precept  to  her  cus- 
tomer, at  Perth,  to  pay  Robert  Rhynd,  gardener  of  her  yard, 
at  Perth,  10  marks,  yearly,  dwing  his  life,  for  keeping  the 
said  garden.    [Regr.  of  Signatmies,  Bk.  ii.] 
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JohD  Dow,  a  name  consecrated  to  music,  and 
John  Ray.'  Tlie  Queen  had  three  players  on 
the  lute,  at  the  same  time.'  The  Queen  played 
on  the  lute,  aud  virginals,  as  we  learn,  fiTom 
Melvill.  In  1564,  when  Melvill,  was  sent, 
from  Mary,  to  Elizabeth,  she  asked  him,  if  his 
inistregB  played  well,  to  which  lie  answered, 
reasonably,  as  a  queen.''  Mary  had  also  a 
schalmer,  which  was  a  sort  of  pipe,  or  fluted 
instrument,  but  not  a  bagpipe :  and  pipers,  and 
schalmers,  were  sometimes  used  synonymously, 

'  The  Treasurer's  books :  the  children  of  Fcldie  appear 
to  have,  occasionally,  perfbrmed:  and,  on  the  8th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1561-2,  the  Treasurer  paid  to  John  Feldic,  and  his 
btiniB,  oiolarii,  for  their  service,  at  this  last  Yak,  £20.  In 
I&C4-5-6-7,  the  Queen  was  served,  by  the  aaine  five  violart, 
except  William  Hoy,  who  seems  to  have  been  succeeded,  by 
Alexander,  the  son  of  John  FeldJc.  They  had  each  a  salary 
of  £10.  aytuf,  cicliuive  of  other  payments,  occasionaltj, 
«nd  were  furnished  with  clothes. 

•  The  Treasurer's  books  :  John  Adeson  was  a  player  on 
the  lute,  and  CI  chaliner  chcild,  n  valet  of  the  chamber,  who, 
in  November  15G'J,  receiveil  £34.  Some  of  the  volets,  in 
the  chiunber,  played  on  the  lute,  and  also  sang.  John  Usme 
«ras  a  player  un  the  lulc ;  and  James  Heron  was  a  player 
oD  the  pipe,  and  whistle.  In  December  1566,  John  Hume, 
thelutist,  was  handsomely  equipped,  with  Hnc  clothes  of 
Tehet,  and  hat,  and  velvet  bonnet,  and  rapier  and  belt.  On 
occuiati  of  the  baptism  of  the  infant  James,  the  Treasurer 
appeua  lo  have  paid  Hume  i.'177.  lOi.  8J. 

"  Mem.  Hvo  ed.  104-5. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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in  the  Treasurer's  books,  during  the  reign  of 
James  IV.*  The  Queen  had,  also,  a  small  es- 
tablishment of  singers.  Melvill  informs  us, 
.that  the  Queen  had  three  valets  of  her  chamber, 
.  who  sung  three  parts,  and  wanted  a  bass,  to 
sing  the  fourth  part :  And  Bizzio  being  recom- 
.  mended  to  the  Queen,  as  a  person  fit  to  make 
the  fourth,  in  concert,  was  drawn  in,  sometimes, 
to  sing  with  the  other  valets.""  Before  the  refor- 
mation, organs  were  the  common  instruments 
of  music,  in  churches.  In  1559,  and  1560,  the 
organs  were,  generally,  destroyed,  as  profane. 
Those  in  the  chapel  royal,  within  Stirling  cas- 
tle, were  saved ;  as  the  mob  could  not  reach 
them,  with  their  polluted  hands.  A  pair  of 
organs,  which  had  been  recently  purchased,  for 
the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house,  were  saved,  by 
the  master  of  works.'     In  December  1562, 


I  James  Ramsay,  schalmer^  bad  a  salary  of  £59.  4s. 
Scots^  in  1563-4.     Reg.  of  Signatures,  Bk.  1. 

^  Mem.  1 12.  Birrel  says,  that  Rizzio  was  skilful  in  mu» 
sick,  and  poetry.  Diary.  In  August  1565,  the  Treasurer 
paid  for  clothes,  to  five  sangsters,  and  also  for  five  Paris 
hats  for  them.  These  were  probably  furnished,  for  the 
Queen's  marriage  with  Damley.  In  July  1566,  the  Trea- 
surer paid,  for  clothes,  and  bed  furniture,  for  five  pages,  and 
one  sangster. 

'  In  February  1557-8,  the  Treasurer  paid  to  David  Mel- 
vill of  Leith,  £36,  for  one  pair  of  organs,  for  the  chapel  in 
Holyrood-house.     In  February  1561-2,  the  Treasurer,  by 
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Randolph  intimated  to  Cecil,  that  one  of  the 
Queen's  priests  had  been  assaulted,  in  a  dark 
night :  and,  he  added,  that  her  musicians, 
both  Scots,  and  French,  refused  to  plat/,  and 
sing,  at  her  mass,  and  eveo-song  upon  Christ- 
mas-day :  thus,  continued  he,  is  her  poor  soul, 
8o  troubled,  for  the  preservation  of  her  silly 
mass,  that  she  kooweth  not,  where  to  turn 
herself,  for  defence  of  it."  In  April  1565,  the 
Queen  spent  her  Easter,  at  Stirling:  and,  be- 
sides the  organs,  she  had  a  band  of  music, 
which  gave  offence  to  those,  who  were,  as  silly 
as  Randolph,  in  being  offended,  at  the  Queen's 
mode  of  worship,  which  was  agreeable  to  an- 
cient practice,  and  the  establislied  law.  In 
April  1565, said  Randolph  toCecil,°your  honour 
shall  know  for  certain,  that  greater  triumph, 
there  was  never,  in  any  time  of  most  popery, 
than  was  this  Easter,  at  the  resurrection,  and 
at  her  high  mass  :  organs  were  wont  to  be  the 
common  music:  she  wanted  now,  neither 
trumpet,  drum,  nor  fife,  bagpipe,  nor  tabor. 
The  worlde  speaketh  of  it :  and,  I  am  ashamed 


the  Queeii'8  commaDd,  paid  ^^'itlianl  Mac  Dowel,  the  master 
iir  work,  Wt.  in  consideration  of  u  pair  of  organs,  nhich 
were  recovered,  and  kept  by  him. 

■  The  nrif^iiiol  letter,  in  the  PaperOflice. 

"  HU  letter  is  in  the  Paper  Omce. 
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to  write  it  of  her,  (as  well  he  mighty)  whom  I 
honour,  as  in  duty  I  am  bound.  Thus  much, 
from  Randolph  to  Cecil,  who  seems  to  have 
been  as  childish,  as  Bedford,  when  he  wrote 
distressing  dispatches,  about  hoods  and  tippets. 
Hie  Queen  acted  wisely,  in  tolerating  her  sub- 
jects, to  worship  the  supreme  Being,  in  their 
own  way.  But,  the  tolerated  were  those,  who 
persecuted  the  Queen,  because  she  worshipped 
God,  with  more  ceremony,  and  more  pomp, 
than  their  ignorance  approved,  or  their  un- 
charitableness  could  allow.  We  have  lived  to 
see  some  attempts  made,  to  restore  the  organ 
to  the  church  of  Scotland,  while  musick  of  the 
highest  order  is  admired,  in  the  metropolis  of 
that  ancient  kingdom. 

Of  David  Rizzio,  thus  brought  before  us,  as 
one  of  the  Queen's  valets,  and  singers ;  and 
whose  hard  fate  will  always  give  him  a  place, 
in  Scotish  history,  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
some  additional  anecdotes.  He  was,  by  birth, 
a  Piedmontese,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  good 
education.  He  came  to  Eklinburgh,  in  De- 
cember 1561,  with  Mons.  Moret,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Savoy."  Rizzio  was,  soon  after,  ap- 
pointed a  valet  of  the  Queen's  chamber.!*    In 


o  Keith,  907. 

'  The  Treasurer  paid  David  Rizzio,  virlat  in  the  Queen's 
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this  situation,  he  continued,  till  he  was  ap- 
pointed private  secretary,  for  the  French  lan- 
guage, to  the  Queen,  in  the  room  of  Roulet, 
whom  she  had  brought,  from  France,  and 
whom  she  esteemed,  till  he  misbehaved.^  In 
December  1564,  Rizzio  succeeded  as  French 
secretary/  In  the  station  of  secretary,  Rizzio 
made  himself  very  useful  ;  and  acquired  the 
Queen's  favour,  by  his  assiduous,  and  faithful  ser- 
vice. He  was  very  attentive,  and  serviceable  to 
Darnley ;  and  was  very  active,  in  promoting  his 
marriage  with  the  Queen ;  by  which  circum- 
stances, he  incurred  the  enmity  of  Murray,  and 
his  faction  :  he  was  even  maligned  by  them,  as 
a  minion,  and  pensioner  of  the  Pope.'     Knox 

chamber,  691.,  on  the  8th  of  Junuary  1561-3.  The  Trea- 
sureragain  paid  him,  in  April  1563,  I5t.,  aa  chalmer  chield. 
or  valet  of  the  chamber. 

^  From  the  same  accounts,  it  appeare,  that  ia  15S4,  he 
was  pud,  quarterly,  80'.  a  year,  as  valet  of  the  chamber. 
At  the  same  time,  Jamea  Lawder,  as  valet  of  the  chamber, 
hod  SEJOl.  Scotfi,  a  year :  and,  Serva  de  Condc,  a  Frcachmanj 
bad  a  saUny  of  G61.  \3i.  4d.,  as  valet  of  the  chamber,  pay- 
able half  yearly. 

'  Keith,  "ICS-?©  ;  Such  Riziio  appears  in  the  Treasurer's 
BccouQta  of  August  1565;  ondj  in  theeamc  month,  several 
fumbhings,  fur  the  King,  and  the  pages,  were  made  to 
Rizzio,  the  Secretary. 

'  Goodalt,  ii,  305 ;  Melvill,  55-6,  who  shews  great  enmity 
to  bim  1  and,  on  every  occaaion,  throws  out  his  catumnica 
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gave  out,  though  without  foundation^  that  the 
Queen  had  delivered  the  great  seal  to  Davie 
[Rizzio].  Knox  might  as  well  have  said^  that 
she  had  delivered  her  sceptre  to  Rizzio.  After 
the  marriage  of  Damley,  Rizzio  continued  bis 
most  assiduous  services  to  the  King,  who  was 
yet  the  chief  agent,  in  his  assassination.* 

agunst  Rizzio.  Randolph  said  to  Cecily  that  the  most  ac- 
tive agents^  for  Daniley*8  interest  and  marriage^  were  the 
Bail  of  Athol,  Lord  Ruthyen,  Rizzio^  and  Mingo,  the 
Ckieen's  valet  de  diambre.  Letter  3d  May^  1565,  in  the 
F^qper  Office. 

^  Keith  396«  thenote;  GoodaU^  i.  970-1.    Rizzio  waa 
assassinated,  on  the  9th  of  March  1565-6.    Birrel. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Cff  the  Queen's  Tour  into  the  North,  and  her 

Return. 

Th  E  negotiation,  for  a  meeting,  between  the 
British  Queens,  was  not  altogether  closed,  when 
a  journey  to  Moray,  and  Inverness,  was  pro- 
posed, by  her  ministers,  for  the  quiet  of  the 
country,  and  accepted,  by  her ;  because  it  was 
proposed,'  by  them. 


"  The  first  public  notice^  that  we  have  of  this  journey, 
which  is  declared  to  be  a  terrible  one,  is  in  Randolph*s  letter 
to  Cecil,  of  the  lOth  of  August  1569.  "  From  Stirling/* 
says  he,  "  she  taketh  her  journey,  as  fur  north,  as  Inverness, 
"  the  farthest  part  of  Murray,  a  terrible  journey,  both  for 
*'  horse,  and  man,  the  countries  are  so  poor,  and  the  victuals 
"  so  scarce.  It  is  her  will,  that  I  should  attend  upon  her 
^'  thither.  It  is  thought,  that  it  will  be  a  journey  for  her  of 
"  two  months,  and  more.  It  is  rather  devised  by  henelf,*' 
continues  Randolph,  "  than  greatly  approved,  by  her  coun- 
'*  cil.'*  As  this  journey,  by  the  Queen,  was  founded  in 
imposture,  so  was  Randolph  imposed  upon  by  Mar,  the 
minister,  and  Maitland,  the  secretary,  to  believe,  that  the 
Queen  desired  to  take  so  terrible  a  journey  of  her  free  will. 
This  journey,  the  events  will  show,  had  two  objects  ;  ( 1 )  to 
put  the  Karl  of  Mar  in  possession  of  the  earldom  of  Moray, 
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The  person^  who  last  died  possessed  of  the 
earldom  of  Moray,  was  James  Steuart,  an  ille- 
^timate  son  of  James  IV.,  a  nobleman,  who 
was  respected,  through  life,  for  his  conduct, 
and  lamented,  generally,  when  he  died,  as  a 
loss  to  his  country.  Upon  his  decease,  without 
issue  male,  in  December  1544,  the  earldom  re- 
verted to  the  crown.  His  mdow  enjoyed  it,  for 
some  years,  under  various  titles.  Other  pre- 
tensions were,  as  usual,  when  any  casualty  fell 
to  the  crown,  given  in  to  the  government,  under 
Mary's  infancy,  to  enjoy  either  the  inheritance, 
or  the  profits,  of  this  opulent  earldom.  Huntley 
was  the  most  successful  pretender  to  that  great 
prize,  though  he  did  not  finally  enjoy  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  earldom :  But,  even  as  low 
down,  as  1564,  some  of  his  family  enjoyed 
rights,  within  this  earldom,  of  which  they 
could  not  be  denuded,  without  legal  authority.'' 
Huntley,  and  his  wife,  enjoyed  a  right  to  the 
whole  profits  of  the  earldom,  till  Whitsunday 
1564 :  paying  for  the  same,  into  the  exchequer, 
yearly,  2500  marks  Scots. 


for  which  he  had  a  grant,  in  his  pocket,  of  which  no  one 
knew;  (2)  to  ruin  Huntley,  who  had  claims  on,  and  pos- 
session of  the  same  earldom. 

>  See  a  dissertation  on  this  subject  in  the  App.  to  Murray's 
Mem.  No.  VII.  of  the  several  titles  to  the  earldom  of  Mo- 
ray, &c. 
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Meantime^  the  Lord  James,  commendator 
of  St.  Andrews,  had  formed  the  resolution  of 
acquiring  possessions,  in  the  North,  by  what- 
ever meaus.  He  acquired,  by  artifice,  the  whole 
earldom  of  Buchan.  And,  after  the  decease 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Moray,  he  placed  his  aflFec- 
tions,  on  that  rich  succession.  At  the  Queen's 
marriage,  in  1558,  he  solicited,  for  t)ie  earldom 
of  Moray,  during  that  joyous  moment,  from 
his  sister's  goodness:  But,  she  advised  him  to 
remain,  in  the  church,  and  she  promised  him 
preferment,  both  in  Scotland,  and  in  France.  He 
acquiesced  ;  but  with  great  dissatisfaction.  He 
renewed  his  solicitations,  for  the  earldom  of 
Moray,  when  he  offered  his  duty  to  the  Queen, 
io  April  1561 :  But,  she  did  not  altogether  com- 
ply with  his  wishes,  though  she  gave  him  some 
hopes,  that  she  would  gi-atify  his  desire,  when 
she  should  arrive,  within  her  kingdom.  She 
seems,  at  that  period,  not  to  have  decided,  in 
which  party  she  would  place  her  government, 
when  she  should  arrive,  in  Scotland.  She, 
finally,  resolved  to  intrust  her  aflairs,  in  Pro- 
testant hands.  And  when  she  arrived,  in  Au- 
gust 1561,  she  invested  the  Lord  James,  with 
her  whole  authority,  as  her  minion.  The  Queen, 
DOW  resigned  her  mind,  and  her  authority,  to  her 
minister,  so  that  he  could  ask  nothing,  which 
was  not  granted.  Owing  to  such  circumstances, 
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and  such  power^  he  obtained,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1561-2,  under  the  privy  seal,  the 
Queen's  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Moray  :^  This 
was  merely  an  inchoate  titles  leading  on  to  a 
complete  one,  under  the  great  seal.  On  the  7th 
of  February  1561-2,  only  a  few  days,  after  the 
grant  abovementioned,  the  Lord  James  obtained 
from  the  Queen's  focility,  a  grant  under  the 
privy  seal,  of  the  earldom  of  Mar,  in  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  the  Erskines ;  and  he  imme- 
diately assumed  the  title  of  £arl  of  Mar."  The 
title  of  Mar  was  probably  assumed  for  a  time ^ 
in  order  to  masque  the  real  object,  with  regard 
to  the  earldom  of  Moray.  In  the  affairs  of  life, 
such  solicitations,  by  one  gentleman,  against 
another's  rights,  would  be  deemed  a  personal 
affront.  The  conduct  of  the  Lord  James,  as 
to  the  earldom  of  Moray,  is  a  proof  of  his  designs 

• 

on  Huntley's  rights,  whatever  they  were.  He 
concealed  his  aims  so  completely,  from  Ran- 
dolph, that  the  English  ambassador  knew  no- 
thing of  the  minister's  objects,  till  he  arrived, 
some  months  after,  at  the  mansion   house  of 


y  Privy  Seal  Reg.  xxxi.  45-6. 

*  Huntley^  as  chancellor,  had  the  custody  of  ihe  great  seal; 
'so  that  Mar  could  not  apply  for  a  grant  under  the  great  seal, 
widiout  avowing  to  Huntley>  and  to  the  worlds  his  ultimate, 
and  real  views. 
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Moray.  Huntley,  was  the  second  noble,  in  the 
kingdom,  was  ttie  Queen's  chancellor,  and  cq- 
joyed  the  greatest  Influence  in  the  northern  ' 
shires.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  clearly,  perceived, 
from  all  those  circumstances,  that  with  a  title 
so  defective,  he  could  not  cope  with  Huntley, 
either  in  the  country,  or  in  the  court  of  session. 
And,  he  was  thus  induced,  in  prosecution  of  his 
object,  when  he  meant  to  obtain  possession,  to 
carry  the  Queen  into  the  North,  with  her  mi- 
ntstei's,  and  court,  and  with  some  armed  men ; 
in  order  to  obtain,  by  force,  what  he  would  not 
have  acquired,  by  law.  All  this  while,  Huntley, 
was  unconscious  of  those  practices  against  him^ 
and  could  take  no  measures  of  prevention. 

Yet,  have  historians  made  it  a  question, 
whether  there  were  a  plot  of  Huntley  against 
Murray,  or  a  conspiracy  of  Murray  against 
Huntley.  There  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
plot,  by  Murray  against  Huntley  ;  but  none 
for  a  plot,  by  Huntley  against  Murray. 

While  Murray  was  still  doubtful,  what  mea- 
sure he  should  adopt,  for  etfectuating  his  pur- 
pose, an  incident  occurred,  which  supplied  him  , 
with  a  pretext.  On  the  37th  of  June  1562,  a 
rencounter  happened,  on  the  street  of  Edin- 
burgh, between  Sir  John  Gordon,  Huntley's 
800,  and  Ogilvie  of  Cardal,  about  their  private 
affairs,  when  Ogilvie  was  severely  wounded. 
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^r  John^  and  the  other  persons^  concerned  in 
this  outrage^  were^  immediately,  imprisoned,  by 
the  magistrates.  Here,  was  a  breach  of  tlie 
peace,  and  the  guilty  were  restrained,  from 
committing  any  ftirther  violence.  But,  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  catching  the  occasion,  to  promote 
his  designs  on  the  earldom  of  Moray,  hastened 
from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh ;  where  he  directed 
additional  coercion  against  Sir  John  Gordon^ 
who,  seeing  a  mere  breach  of  the  peace  taken 
up,  as  an  important  affair  of  government,*  made 
his  escape,  from  the  resentment  of  Mar.  This 
was  considered,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  first 
offence,  and  as  evidence  of  a  treasonable  de- 
sign of  Sir  John,  and  his  fother,  against  the 
Queen,  and  her  minion. *"    Here,  then,  was  a 


•  Keith,  222-3. 

^  This  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley  is  one  of  the 
most  intricate,  says  Robertson,  and  mysterious  passages,  in 
the  Scottish  history.    Hist.  i.  300.    But,  there  is  neither  in- 

0 

iricacy,  nor  mystery,  in  the  transaction.  The  minion,  in 
January  1561-2,  obtained,  from  the  Queen,  a  grant  for  the 
earldom  of  Moray,  which  was  an  attack  on  Huntley's  rights, 
and  his  honour :  But,  this  was  concealed  till  the  subsequent 
September.  The  scuffle,  in  the  street  of  Edinburgh,  between 
'Sir  John  Gordon,  and  Ogilvie,  happened  in  June  1562: 
Bnt^  it  was  an  accidental  affair,  between  individuals,  about 
their  private  property,  quite  dbtinct,  firom  any  question,  be- 
tween Huntley,  and  Mar,     When  they  indicted  Huntley, 
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sufficient  ground,  for  Mar,  and  Maitland,  to 
work  upon  the  Queen's  credulity,  to  believe, 
that  Huntley,  and  his  son,  entertainetl  traitorous 
designs  against  the  Queen,  and  Mar.  But, 
Mary  was  so  occupied  with  her  negotiation, 
about  her  meeting  with  Elizabeth,  that  she 
could  not  think  of  the  terrible  juurney  to  fn- 
vernesB,  till  the  11th  of  August.  The  falsehood 
imposed,  by  Mar,  and  Maitland,  on  Randolph, 
that  the  Queen,  rather  than  her  council,  had 
adopted  this  enterprize,  which  was  so  distress- 


fifter  the  route  of  Corrochie,  they  did  not  carry  back  their 
charges  of  treason,  beyond  the  2Slh  of  August ;  because 
they  had  no  proof  of  ouy  charge  against  Huntley,  before 
that  date.  We  thus  see  Ihe  absurdity  ot  Robertson,  in  talk- 
ing of  the  conspiracy  of  Huntley  j  when  it  was  a  conspiracy 
ngainst  Huntley,  by  Mar,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  plots. 
Robertson  quotes  two  letters  from  Randolph  and  Maitland, 
with  regard  to  this  conspiracy,  in  which  they  talk  of  Hunt- 
ley's measures,  iis  uotoriously  treasonable :  But,  they  were 
dated,  in  Noveinlier  1562,  and  olludeil  to  Huntley's  coming 
out,  in  warlike  arrjy,  which  w.ia  undoubtedly  treasonable; 
but  they  do  not  talk  of  tri-usons,  before  the  iJSth  of  August : 
What,  happened,  after  that  date,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Buchanan,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  brought  let- 
ters from  the  I'opc,  and  Ihe  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  the 
Queen,  on  which  he  built  a  plot  of  tlie  Queen,  aided  by 
Huntley,  against  Mar,  and  the  Protestauts.  Keith,  Hi. 
Beyond  such  Kpcculations,  and  falsehood,  folly  cannot  go. 
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ing  to  horse,  and  man,  evinces  an  imposture^  by 
the  minister^  and  secretary. 

When  the  Queen^  by  various  artifices,  was 
persuaded  of  the  treasons  of  Huntley,  and  of 
his  purpose  to  compel  her  to  marry  one  of  his 
sons,  she  set  out,  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  11th 
of  August,  on  horseback,  upon  the  ill-fated  jour- 
ney to  Inverness.  With  a  part  of  her  train, 
she  dined  at  Calder,  and  after  dinner  rode  to 
Lithgow,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  rest  of 
her  train,  and  slept.*  On  the  morrow,  the 
Queen,  with  a  part  of  her  train,  dined,  at  Cal- 
lendar,  and  slept,  at  Stirling,  where  she  was 
joined,  by  the  rest  of  her  train.  She  remained 
at  Stirling,  till  the  18th  of  August.  To  Stirling 
was  she  accompanied,  by  Randolph,  and  fol- 
lowed by  John  Knox.  She  learned  here,  that 
Elizabeth  was  preparing  forces  against  her  re- 
lations, in  France  ;  that  many  of  her  own  sub- 
jects were  about  to  join  the  English  army, 
without  her  assent,  or  knowledge.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  mortifying  notices,  she  set  out 


•  There  remains  a  diary^  in  French^  of  this  journey,  by 
Sir  James  Ogilvie,  the  master  of  her  household:  Without 
circumstances,  it  merely  notes,  where  the  Queen  dined,  and 
•lq>t  every  day :  She  traveUed  always  after  dinner.  Meagre 
as  tiiis  diary  is,  it  is  very  useful,  especially,  in  performing 
sudi  a  journey.     It  is  in  my  library. 
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on  horseback,  with  a  pait  of  her  train,  for 
Aberdeen,  where  she  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
August ;  and  where  she  remained  till  the  first 
of  September.'* 

The  Queen,"  said  Randolph  to  Cecil,*  *^  in 
her  progress,  is  now  come,  as  &r  as  Old 
Aberdeen,  the  bishop's  seat,  and  where  also 
"  the  university  is,  or  at  the  least  one  college, 
"  with  fifteen,  or  sixteen  scholars/  The  most 
^^  part  of  her  noblemen  are  here  with  her, 
"  the  Duke  excepted,  with  whom  she  is  now 
well  pleased,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  he, 
are  reconciled.  The  earl  of  Huntley  is  here, 
not  well  in  his  prince's  favour^  and  how  well 
"  that  man  doth  deserve,  your  honour  know- 
^^  eth,  from  his  upright  dealing  with  all  men/* 
It  was  only  Elizabeth's  faction,  which,  in  the 
contemplation  of  Randolph,  were  upright  men. 
"  The  Queen,"  continues  Randolph,  "  will  not 
^^  grant,  that  she  will  go  into  his  house,  though 
^^  it  be  within  three  miles  of  her  way,  and  the 
^^  fairest,  in  the  country  :  That  purpose,  of  hers 

^  Ogilvies  Diary. 

«  Letter^  from  Aberdeen^  Slat  August  1562,  in  the  Paper 
Office. 

'  At  Old  Aberdeen,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  mar- 
vellous lack  of  beds :  For,  here,  Randolph,  the  English  re- 
sident, and  Maitland,  the  secretary,  slept  together,  in  the 
same  bed.     Id. 
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*^  I  kno^3  will  be  broken :  for  so  her  couDcii 
^^  findeth  it  ^cpedient.  Her  journey  is  cumber* 
^^  some^  painful^  and  marvellous  long ;  the 
^^  weather  extreme  foul,  and  cold ;  and  all 
^^  victuals  marvellous  dear,  and  the  com,  that 
^*  is,  never  like  to  come  to  ripeness"  Thus 
fsLT  Randolph !  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the 
Queen  had  no  will  of  her  own :  And,  that  a 
thousand  misrepresentations  had  been  repeat- 
edly told  her,  of  Huntley,'  the  greatest  noble, 
in  Scotland,  next  to  the  Duke ;  descended  of 
the  royal  family  ;  the  chancellor  of  Scotland ; 
and  a  statesman,  who  had  always  been  attached 
to  the  crown,  while  her  present  advisers  had 
invariably  been  traitorous,  and  soon  after 
ruined  her,  by  their  plots.  The  Queen  halted 
here,  for  several  days,  to  enable  her  whole  train 
to  join  her,  particularly,  her  warriors  ;  in  order 
to  enable  her,  to  pass,  in  safety,  the  haunted 
house  of  Huntley;  to  cross  the  outrageous 
river  Spey;  and  to  enable  her  to  enter  the 
castle  of  Inverness,  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  gracious  Duncan.  It  was  known, 
before  her  departure,  as  we  learn,  from  Ran- 
dolph, that  the  Queen  had  a  purpose,  on  her 
return,  to  make  a  public  entry  into  New  Aber- 
deen, and  to  remain  there  twenty  days;  in 
order  to  establish  good  order,  in  the  country ; 
and  to  punish  divers  offenders. 
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The  Queen  departed,  from  Old  Aberdeen,  on 
the  1st  of  September:  And  being  resolved  not 
to  visit  Huntley's  castle,  where  provision  bad 
been  made  for  her,  she  slept  at  Buquhane  ;  on 
the  morrow,  she  journeyed,  by  Grange,  where 
she  slept,  and  on  the  subsequent  day,  passed 
the  Spey  to  Balveney,  where  she  slept,  and  on 
the  morrow,  went  on  to  Elgin.  In  this  manner, 
then,  did  the  Queen,  from  her  humour,  or  the 
humours  of  those,  who  governed  her  temper, 
lodge,  in  mean  houses,  when  she  might  have 
enjoyed  all  the  comfort,  and  splendour,  and  ■ 
eclat,  which  Huntley  could  have  given  her.* 

The  Queen  remained,  at  Elgin  till  the  8th  of 
September,  when  she  went  forward  to  Kinloss 

<  Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil,  id  his  letter,  from  Spjnie  I 
[ihe  Bishop  of  Moray's  mansioD]  on  the  18th  of  September ; 
"  At  the  Queen's  coming  uorthward,  passing  within  four 
"  myles  of  Huntley's  castle,  ftfter  thai  he  could,  by  no  en- 
"  treaty,  cause  the  Queen  tu  come  into  his  house,  he  desired 
"  her,  to  give  leave  unto  Lord  Argyle,  to  bring  me  thither, 
"  where  we  were  two  nights.  His  house  is  fair  j  best  fiir- 
"  Diabed,  that  I  liave  seen,  in  this  country  ;  his  cheer  is  a^LOj', 
"  vellous  great  i  his  mtiKJ,  then,  tach,  a»  it  appeared  U>  Ud) 
"  a»  imglil  to  he  in  any  labjecl  to  bu  lovereign."  Huntley'^ 
great  cheer  seems  thus  to  have  induced  Handolph  lo  write 
the  truth.  After  Huntley's  fall,  his  household  furniture  was' 
brought  into  tbe  Queen's  wardrobe-]  and  from  the  printed' 
wardrobe  account,  we  may  now  aee,  that  it  was  quite  equal' 
to  the  Queen's.  ij' 

VOL.  I.  K 
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abbey,  where  she  slept ;  and  on  the  morrow, 
set  out,  after  dinner,  for  Tarneway,  the  chief 
mansion  of  the  earldom  of  Moray,  without  hear- 
ing of  any  disturbance,  where,  in  &ct,  there 
existed  none.  Here,  was  there  held  a  privy 
council,  on  the  10th  of  September ;  wherein  was 
there  a  proceeding  against  Sir  John  Gordon, 
who,  as  he  had  not  entered  himself  a  prisoner 
in  Stirling  castle,  was  charged  to  surrender 
into  the  Queen's  hands,  his  houses  of  Findlater, 
and  Auchendown,  on  pain  of  treason.^  In  the 
same  council  appeared  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
producing  his  privy  patent,  for  the  earldom  of 
Moray,  now  assumed  the  title.^ 

On  the  morrow,  the  llth  of  September,  the 
Queen,  with  her  suit  set  out,  from  Tarneway, 
for  Inverness,  where  she  arrived,  in  the  evening. 


^  Keith,  2^5.  There  had  hitherto  been  no  proceedings 
against  Huntley,  because  they  had  no  charge  against  him, 
though  he  was,  no  doubt,  mortified,  by  this  persevering  pro- 
secution against  his  son,  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  aggra- 
vated, indeed,  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  which  arose,  from 
the  violent  conduct  of  the  minister. 

^  '*  It  may  please  your  honour  to  know,'*  said  Randolph 
to  Cecil,  ^'  that  the  Queen  hath  given  the  earldom  of  Moray, 
(which  once  was  Earl  Thomas  Randolph's,)  to  the  Earl  of 
Mar :  It  is  both  more  honourable,  and  greater  in  profit, 
''  than  the  other.*'  Letter^  18th  September  lb6%  in  the 
Paper  Office. 


€€ 
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The  great  object,  which  Murray  had,  in  bring- 
iog  the  Queen  to  Inverness,  seems  to  have  been, 
to  wrest  the  castle,  from  Lord  Gordon,  Hant- 
ley's  heir,  to  whom  the  keeping-  of  it  belonged, 
hereditarily,  as  well  as  the  sheriffship  of  Inver- 
ness-shire.'' The  castle  was  demanded  of  Lord 
Goi-don's  deputy :  And  without  allowing  him 
time,  for  consideration,  or  for  consulting  his 
superior,  tbe  castellan  ;  his  trust  was  promptly 
taken  from  him,  by  force  ;  and  the  captain  was, 
as  promptly,  hanged,  under  disputable  autho- 
rity. If  Lord  Gordon  had  a  legal  right;  if  his 
grant  of  155(>,  being  made  like  many  others, 
during  the  Queen's  minority,  was  liable  to  be 
recalled ;  yet,  this  must  have  been  done,  by 
some  legal  proceeding  :  But,  the  demanding  of 
the  possession,  by  an  armed  force,  in  time  of 
peace,  was  illegal,  and  unwarrantable,  even  in 
the  Queen  herself,  who  could  not  act,  but  by 
some  legitimate  proceeding:  And  the  Earl  of  i 


''  The  sheri&hip  of  Inverness,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
ctutle,  with  tbe  se^'eral  lands  belon^ng-  to  it,  nppertoinedj 
Ikereditorily,  to  Huntley,  without  any  connection  with  the 
eBrldom  of  Moray.  In  1556,  Huntley  resigned  both  the 
CMtle,  and  the  sherilTship,  to  bis  son,  and  heir.  Lord  Gordon, 
who  bad  married  the  Duke's  daughter,  who,  thereupon,  ob- 
tained the  Queen's  charter  of  confirmation,  to  both,  occord- 
iDg  to  a  very  common  fonu  of  making  up  tillea.  [Frivy 
Couiuil  Register,  xsvii.  35.] 
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Murray,  her  minion,  who  commanded  that 
force,  and  directed  that  execution,  was  guilty 
of  an  aggravated  murder.  As  soon  as  Huntley 
learned,  that  the  castle  was  summoned,  he  sent 
with  all  diligence  to  the  governor,  Alexander 
Gordon,  desiring  him  to  surrender  it ;  but,  he 
had  been  put  to  death,  before  this  direction 
arrived,  from  Huntley,  on  his  son's  behalf.^ 

Randolph  told  this  story  to  Cecil,  at  least, 
as  fiEur  as  concerned  the  Queen,  in  the  following 
manner:*  *^At  the  Queen's  arrival  at  Inver- 
^^  ness,  she  purposing  to  have  lodged  in  the 
^^  castle,  which  pertaineth  to  herself,  and  the 
'^  keeping  only  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley  [Lord 
^^  Gordon]  being  sheriff,  by  inheritance,  was 
^^  refused  there  to  have  entry,  and  enforced  to 

lodge,  in  the  town.    That  night,  the  castle 

being  summoned,  to  be  rendered  to  the 
**  Queen,  answer  was  given,  by  those  that  kept 
*'  it,  in  Lord  Gordon's  behalf,  that  without  his 
^^  command,  it  should  not  be  delivered.    The 

next    day,   the    country  assembled    to   the 


€( 


'  Anderson's  MS.  Hist,  of  Scot.  iii.  37-  Huntlej  came, 
meantime,  to  Kinloss,  on  his  way  to  Inverness,  where  he 
might  again  offer  his  duty  to  the  Queen  :  But,  hearing  of 
the  fate  of  his  son's  officer^  he  returned  to  Huntley  castle. 
Holinshed,  380. 

"'In  his  letter  of  the  18th  of  September  1562,  from 
Spynie :  The  original  is  in  the  Paper  Office. 
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"  assistance  of  the  Qaeen :  The  Gordons,  also, 
"made  their  friends  come  out;  we  looked 
"  every  hour  to  what  shall  become  of  the  mat- 
"  ter:  We  left  nothing  undone  that  was  need- 
"  fill :  And,  the  Gordons  not  fiading  themselves 
"so  well  served;  and  never  amounting  to 
"  above  five  hundred  men,  sent  word  to  those, 
"  that  were  within,  amounting  only  to  twelve, 
"  or  thirteen  able  men,  to  render  the  castle, 
"  which  they  did ;  The  captain  was  hanged, 
"  and  his  head  set  upon  the  castle ;  some|,j 
"  others  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisoo^l 
*'  ment;  and  the  rest  received  mercy.  In  all 
"  those  garbulles,  I  assure  your  honour,  I  ne- 
"  ver  saw  the  Queen  merrier;  never  dismayed; 
"  nor,  never  thought  I,  that  stomach  to  be  in 
"  her,  that  1  find.  She  repented  nothing,  but 
"  when  the  lords,  and  others,  at  Inverness, 
"  came  in  the  morning,  from  the  watche,  that 
"  she  was  not  a  man,  to  know  what  life  it  was 
"  to  lye  all  night  in  the  fields,  or  to  walk  upon 
"  the  causeway,  with  a  jack  and  knapsack,  a 
"  Glasgow  buckler,  and  a  broad-sword.  Lest 
"  your  honour  should  speere  [enquire]  what, 
"  in  this  mean  time,  I  did;  it  may  please  you 
"  to  know,  that,  in  good  faith,  when  so  many 
"  were  occupied,  I  was  ashairied  to  sit  still,  and 
"  did  as  the  rest."  Randolph,  we  see,  does 
not  distrust  the  authority,  for  committing  so 
much  violence,  illegality,  and  murders. 
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Those  exploits  performed,  the  Queen,  and 
6uit,  turned,  from  the  north,  towards  the  south, 
on  her  return,  upon  the  15th  of  September; 
She  slept  tliis  night,  at  Kilravock ;  and  on  the 
morrow,  she  went  toTarneway:  But,  Murray 
having  taken  possession  of  it,  did  not  here 
detain  her  long,  having  other  ohjeets,  in  hia 
immediate  view.  On  the  17th  of  September, 
she  reached  Spynie  castle,  the  original  seat  of 
the  bishoprick  of  Moray.  From  this  episcopal 
palace  of  ancient  note,  the  Queen,  and  her  suit, 
departed,  on  the  19th  of  September,  in  her  pro- 
gress, southward.  The  Queen  was  now,  in  this 
stage,  to  repass  the  Spey,  at  Fochabers,  on  her 
way  to  Cullen  ;  and  thus  had  she  to  travel 
through  the  very  country  of  the  Gordons  :  on 
the  morning  of  her  departure,  she  had  with 
her,  according  to  Randolph,  2000  men  "  of 
"  those  they  call  here  highland  men,"  and  the 
countrymen  Joining  her,  as  she  travelled  for- 
wards ;  so  that  as  she  approached  the  foi*d  of 
the  Spey,  her  force  amounted,  in  Randolph's 
estimate,  to  3000  men.  "  As  she  rode  for- 
"  ward,"  said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  "  divers  re- 
"  ports  were  brought  to  her ;  some  told  lier, 
**  that  she  would  be  attacked  as  she  passed  the 
"  i-ivcr;  others  said,  that  she  wowld  be  as- 
"  sayled  fiom  the  woods,  which  skirted  the 
"  road,  within  a  short  distance  of  tlie  river; 
"  and,  it  was  said  by  othei-s,"  continued  he, 


a 
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"  that  there  were,  in  that  wood,  the  night  be- 
fore, a  thousand  men ;  not  one  was  founds 
when  proper  persons  were  sent  to  discover 
^^  them.  Of  this  the  Queen  was  assured  before 
she  approached  the  Spey ;  so  that  she  rode 
forward,  without  fear  f'  and  yet,  as  Randolph 
assured  Cecil,  '^  at  no  time,  nor  at  any  thing, 
"  were  they  discouraged,  though  we  neither 
^^  thought,  nor  looked,  for  other,  than,  on  that 
'^  day,  to  have  fought,  or  never ;  what  des- 
perate blows  would  not  have  been  given, 
when  even/  man  should  have  fought ,  in  the 
sight  of  so  noble  a  Queen^  and  so  many  fair 
^^  ladies  ;  our  enemies  to  have  taken  them  from 
^^  us ;  and  we  to  save  our  honours,  not  to  be 
"  bereft  of  them,  your  honour  can  easily  judge.** 
Thus  much  from  the  descriptive  pen  of  Ran- 
dolph." Yet,  may  we  see,  both  from  his  ac- 
count, and  the  fact,  what  gross  delusions  were 
practised  upon  the  Queen,  from  the  guilty  out- 
set, to  that  dangerous  day.  Sir  John  Gordon*s 
army  of  a  thousand  men,  in  the  wood,  were  all 
rogues  in  buckram  suits,  who  were' not  to  be 
found,  when  the  battle  was  to  begin.  The  no- 
ble Queen,  and  her  fair  ladies,  must  have  been 
vastly  disappointed,  when  there  was  no  fight 


*  In  his  letter  to  Cecil,  24th  September,  from  Aberdeen  3 
— in  the  Paper  Office. 
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to  elevate,  and  surprise  them.  They  passed 
the  Spey,  on  whose  banks  many  a  Roman,  and 
many  a  rebel,  had  formerly  fought ;  and  went 
forward  to  a  house  of  the  laird  of  Banff,  with- 
out seeing  a  single  Gordon,  though  this  dis- 
trict was  the  very  land  of  their  Withers ;  but,  as 
she  passed,  she  caused  to  be  summoned,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  flnlater  house ;  and  another 
mansion  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  which  the  keepers 
refused  to  deliver;  and  which,  without  cannon, 
she  could  not  take :  Here  was  another  delin- 
quency, of  Sir  John ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
every  other  householder,  in  Scotland,  might 
have  been  made  a  delinquent. 

Huntley  remained,  quietly,  in  his  house,  said 
Randolph ;  Lord  Gordon,  with  his  wife,  were  at 
Hamilton-palace;  the  Duke  remained  at  home; 
atid  the  guilty  Sir  John  Gordon  skulked  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  country,  safe  from  Murray*s 
ire,  but  not  from  Maitland's  tongue.  When  the 
whole  motives  of  such  violent  proceedings  were 
mere  imposture,  even  so  acute  a  man,  as  Ran- 
dolph, fell,  necessarily,  into  contradictions. 

From  the  laird  of  Banff's  house,  she  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  20th  of  September,  to  the  Shire- 
town,  where  she  slept ;  on  the  morrow  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Gight,  the  house  of  a  Gordon,  where 
she  slept,  in  safety ;  and  on  the  morrow,  she 
arrived,  at  Old  Aberdeen,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
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tember,  preparatory  to  her  public  entry  into 
tbe  New  town.  Here,  was  she,  honourably 
received,  on  the  morrow ;  "  and  the  good  mind 
"  of  the  inhabitants  shown,"  said  Randolph  to 
Cecil,  "  as  well  in  spectacles,  plays,  interludes, 
"  and  other,  as  they  could  Ijest  devise.  They  i 
'*  presented  her  with  a  cup  of  silver,  double 
"gilt,  well  wrought,  with  500  crowns  in  it: 
"  wine,  coals,  antl  wax,  were  sent  in,  as  much, 
"  as  will  serve  her,  while  she  remains  here. 
"  Her  determination,"  continues  Randolph, "  is  I 
"  to  remain  here  forty  days,  at  least,  within 
*'  what  time,  she  trusteth  to  put  this  country, 
"  in  good  quietness.  Her  nobleinen  remain 
"  with  her;  and  more  dmly  come  in."*'  A  few  ■ 
there  were,  however,  who  said,  that  the  only 
disturbera  of  the  quiet  of  the  country  were 
Murray,  and  his  coadjutor-s,  whose  whole  con- 
duct, on  this  northern  tour,  was  violent,  and 
unwarrantable. 

Consultations  were  now  held,  day  after  day,  ] 
how  to  reform  this  country,  and  to  make  it  ' 
obedient  to  their  .sovereign,^  said  Randolph  to  i 
Cecil ;  as  if  there  had  been  any  disobedience  to  I 
their  sovereign.  It  was  thought  best  to  begin, 
at  the  head,  as  such  an  ea^ample  of  justice  being 


•>  His  letter,  of  the  24th  September,  is  in  the  Paper  Office. 

'Letter  from  Aberdeen,     SOtb  SepUmber  l&K,  in  the 

Paper  Office. 
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madex>n  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland j 
smaller  men  may  be  easily  reformed,  from  their 
evil  ways :  it  was,  therefore,  determined,  that 
the  Earl  of  Huntley  should  either  submit  him- 
self, and  deliver  his  disobedient  son.  Sir  John 
Gordon,  or  to  use  such  force  against  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  "  as  utterly  to  subvert  his  house, 
"  for  ever."'  Now,  we  know,  from  Randolph's 
former  representations,  that  Sir  John,  when 
the  Queen,  and  her  judges,  arrived  first  at 
Aberdeen,  came  there,  and  offered  himself  for 
trial;  but  was  committed  to  Stirling  castle. 
Huntley  met  the  Queen,  at  Aberdeen,  invited 
her  to  his  house,  the  fairest  in  the  country, 
which  had  been  prepared,  for  her  reception; 
but,  his  entreaties,  said  Randolph,  pould  not 

induce   her  compliance:  and,  he  entertained 

• 

part  of  her  train,  who  saw  nothing  in  his  house, 
or  in  his  mind,  but  what  a  loyal  subject  ought 
to  have :  neither  was  Huntley  answerable,  for 
the  misdeeds  of  his  son,  with  which  Huntley 
had  no  privity.  We  thus  perceive,  then,  from 
the  intimations  of  Randolph  to  Cecil,  that  the 
utter  ruin  of  Huntley's  house  was  determined 
on,  by  the  Queen's  minister ;  not  for  any  dis- 
loyalty conceived,  by  the  chancellor,  against 
the  Queen ;  nor  for  any  injury  done  to  Mur- 


1  Letter  from  Aberdeen^  30th  September,  lb62,  in  the 
Paper  Office. 
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ray ;  but,  because  Murray  had  done  injunes  to 
Huntley:  and,  this  is  the  very  definition  of 
immoral  principle,  and  illegitimate  govern- 
ment.  For  these  ends,  however,  the  Queen 
had  levied  six  score  [120]  of  harquebusiers ; 
and  had  sent  into  Lothian,  for  such  as  she 
[Murray]  intended  to  employ ;  namely,  the 
master  of  Lindsay,  Grange,  and  Orroiston; 
and,  she  had,  within  sixteen  miles,  some  cannon 
all  equipped  ;  and  there  were  other  pieces,  in 
Aberdeen,  which  were  quite  sufficient.  Her 
first  measure  of  warfare  was,  to  take  the  two 
houses  of  Finlater,  and  Deskford,  which  she 
bad  summoned,  as  she  passed,  from  Cullen  to 
Bantf:  but  Huntley  had  directed  the  houses 
to  be  relinquished ;  and  sent  her  the  keys, 
which  she  declined  to  receive. 

The  Queen,  hearing  that  Huntley  had,  at 
bis  castle,  H  cannon,  which  had  been  put  into 
his  hands,  when  he  was  lieutenant  of  the  north, 
demanded  this  cannon,  to  be,  within  48  boiirg, 
delivered  at  an  appointed  place,  four  miles  from 
bis  castle.  He  delivered  this  cannon,  within 
the  time,  and  at  the  place  appointed  :  and  be 
desired  her  messenger.  Captain  Hay,  to  deliver 
this  answer  from  him ;  that  not  only  that, 
which  was  her  own,  but  also  his  body,  and 
goods,  were  at  her  Grace's  command.  His 
wife,  with  heavy  looks,  led  captain  Hay  into 
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the  chapel^  and  placing  herself  on  the  altar, 
spoke  to  him,  in  this  manner ;  ^^  good  friend : 
"  you  see  here  the  envy,  that  is  borne  unto 
my  husband !  would  he  have  forsaken  God, 
and  his  religion,  as  those,  that  are  now 
"  about  the  Queen's  grace,  and  have  the  whole 
guiding  of  her,  have  done,  my  husband  had 
never  been  put  at,  as  now  he  is.  God,"  said 
she,  ^^  and  he,  that  is  upon  this  holy  altar, 
"  whom  I  believe  in,  will,  I  am  sure,  preserve, 
^^  and  let  our  true  meaning  hearts  be  known, 
and,  as  I  have  said  unto  you  ;  so  I  pray  you 
let  it  be  said  unto  your  mistress :  my  hus- 
"  band  was  ever  obedient  unto  her,  and  so 
"  will  die  her  faithful  subject.*' — This  message, 
said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  was  heard  at  good 
length,  by  the  Queen:  the  first  part  thereof 
told  before  her  council,  the  rest  in  secret  to 
herself;  to  the  intent,  her  heart  might  have 
been  moved  to  pity.  But,  continued  he,  she 
knoweth  so  many  of  their  conceipts,  that  she 
believeth  not  a  word  of  either ;  and  so  she 
declared  to  her  council,  whereat  there  hath 
since  been  good  pastime. 

This  leads  to  the  inquiry,  as  to  what  led  the 
Queen  to  undertake  such  a  journey,  and  to  act 
in  such  a  manner,  with  her  minister^  against 
Huntley,  who  had  always  been  attached  to  her, 
and  her  family,  and  had  sent  a  message  to  her, 
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in  France,  by  the  bishop  of  Ross  ;  offering  the 
Queen  his  duty  and  service.  It  was  given  out 
by  her  ministers,  that  Huntley  intended  to 
seize  her  person,  in  order  to  compel  her  to 
many  Sir  John  Gordon,  who  was  already  mar- 
ried :  she  ought  to  have  known,  however,  that 
Huntley,  was  one  of  the  chief  nobles,  who 
enabled  her  mother,  to  resist  the  governor, 
Arran,  when  he  proposed  to  marry  the  infant 
queen  to  his  deranged  son ;  she  ought  to  have 
understood,  distinctly,  that  Huntley  was  too  i 
experienced  a  statesman,  to  entertain  such  ] 
dangerous  follies.  She  ought  to  have  known, 
that  her  ministers  were  raen,  who  were  ca- 
pable of  asserting  any  falsehood,  in  pm-snit 
of  their  object ;  she  must  have  known,  unless 
the  transaction  was  grossly  mis-stated  to  her, 
that  the  scuffle,  in  Edinburgh  street,  waa 
a  mere  breach  of  the  peace,  without  any  rela-  1 
tioo  to  her  government,  as  it  arose,  from  prU  i 
vate  interests  mingling  with  the  coarse  man- 
ners of  that  turbulent  age.  When  she  gave 
the  Lord  James  her  patent,  for  the  earldom 
of  Moray,  she  might  have  assumed  a  veiy 
dignified  attitude.  You  have  long  solicited 
me,  for  the  earldom  of  Moray,  which  I  have 
now  given  you  ;  but  I  understand  Huntley, 
and  his  family,  have  some  claims  upon  it :  you 
mast  go  to  the  Court  of  Session,  to  settle  your 
several  pretensions.    If  she  was  told,  by  her 
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minister,  that  the  aflBEurs  of  the  narthem  shires 
were  unsettled,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her 
government,  tliat  she  shonld  go  into  the  north. 
In  order  to  settle  them,  this  implied,  that 
courts  of  justice  were  to  be  held,  for  punishing 
wrong  doers,  and  declaring  right.  But,  there 
is  no  trace  of  juridical  proceedings ;  and,  when 
Sir  John  Gordon  appeared,  at  Aberdeen,  and 
offered  himself  to  justice,  he  was  sent  prisoner 
to  Stirling  castle.  There  was  no  disturbance, 
at  Inverness,  till  the  Queen,  and  her  ministers, 
coming  there,  made  a  forcible  entry  into  the 
castle,  without  any  legal  proceeding;  and 
hanged  the  governor,  not  for  acting  wrong,  but 
for  acting  right.  As  the  Queen,  and  her  ser- 
vants,  seem  to  have  had  no  business  at  Inver- 
ness, they  appear  from  the  beginning,  to  have 
had  it  in  contemplation,  to  offer  an  affront,  to 
Lord  Gordon,  the  heir  of  Huntley,  and  the 
Duke's  son-in-law:  in  favour  to  the  Queen, 
we  may  suppose,  that  she  may  have  been  un- 
conscious of  the  purpose  of  her  minion,  which, 
from  the  conception  of  this  journey,  was  plainly 
directed  agai  nst  Lord  Gordon,  and  his  rights,  the 
Earl  of  Huntley,  and  his  rights :  but  the  minister 
knew,  that  he  could  make  no  impression  upon 
Huntley,  and  his  family,  by  any  legal  proceed- 
ing; and,  he  was  induced,  to  bring  the  Queen  s 
pii%on,  and  name,  and  authority,  to  justify 
violence  and  wrong,  unwarrantableness  and 
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illegality:  bat  the  Queen's  pei*soii^  and  pre- 
sence^ could  not  justify  violence^  and  wi*ong, 
unwarranted  proceedings^  and  illegal  means. 
If  the  Queen^  indeed^  was  overpowered,  by  the 
vice,  and  villainy,  of  her  minion ;  then,  must 
the  necessity,  which  forced  her,  defend  her: 
making  Huntley,  personally,  liable,  for  the 
offence  of  his  son,  the  circumstances  whereof 
evince,  that  he  had  no  privity  with  him,  was 
an  act  contrary  to  every  law,  human  and  di- 
vine. But,  what  shall  we  say,  to  the  deliberate 
resolution,  which  was  adopted,  by  the  Queen^ 
and  her  ministers,  to  use  force,  and  fraud,  for 
the  utter  subversion  of  the  house  of  Huntley, 
for  ever  ?  such  a  resolution  was  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  Turkish  tyranny ;  while  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  genius,  and  administra*- 
tion,  of  every  civilized  government :  yet,  the 
Queen  could  not  see,  that  her  name,  her  autho- 
rity, and  person,  were  prostituted  to  the  vilest 
purposes  of  the  most  odious  policy/ 

'  To  the  same  purpose^  Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil>  from 
Aberdeen^  on  the  2d  of  November  1562  :  "  the  Queen  be- 
ginneth  to  8how>  how  much  she  was  bound  to  God,  that 
had  g^ven  her  enemy  into  her  hands. — She  declared  many 
a  shameful,  and  detestable  part,  that  he  thought  to  have 
used  against  her :  as  to  have  married  her,  whether  she 
"  would ;  to  have  slain  her  brother,  [Murray,]  and  whom 
"  other  that  he  liked  ;   the  places,  the  times,  where  ^t 
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In  pursuance  of  that  policy,  however,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  armed  men  were  assembled 
around  Aberdeen.  An  entetprize  was  soon 
after  directed  against  Huntley's  castle,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking,  or  besieging  him,  within  it. 
This  project  seems  to  have  been  better  laid, 
than  executed.  They  surrounded  his  castle, 
yet  by  matchless  dexterity,  he  made  his  escape ; 
while  his  wife  threw  open  the  doors ;  received 
the  besiegers,  courteously ;  and  entertained 
them,  hospitably.  When  the  house  was  searched, 
no  suspicious  person  was  found,  nor  was  there 
any  warlike  provision,  neither  was  there  any 
fine  furniture,  which  seems  to  have  been  re- 
moved. Wise  men,  as  well  as  wise  women, 
might,  from  those  circumstances,  have  inferred, 
that  there  was  yet  no  other  proof  of  Huntley's 
guilt,  than  mere  surmises,  which,  by  artifices. 


"  should  have  been  done ;  and  how  easy  a  matter,  it  was,  if 
"  God  had  not  preserved  her.**  The  original  letter  is  in  the 
Paper  Office :  but  what  did  the  whole  amount  to  ?  her  decla- 
ration>  only>  evinces  what  lies  Murray,  and  Maitland,  had, 
constantly,  whispered  in  her  ears  :  so  as  to  delude  her  com- 
pletely :  and  this  delusion  is  at  the  best,  but  a  sorry  justi- 
fication of  her  absurd  conduct.  We  see,  also,  her  affection, 
for  her  bastard  brother,  who  was  the  great  cause  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. The  prejudiced  letters  of  Randolph  to  Cecil,  on 
this  journey,  clearly  show,  why  he  had  been  invited  to  at- 
tend the  Queen^not  so  much  by  her,  as  by  Murray,  and 
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were  exaggerated,  from  molehills  to  mountains. 
As  force  liad  thus  failed ;  it  was  now  resolved 
to  try  what  fraud  could  achieve :  And,  Ran- 
dolph intimated  to  Cecil,"  that  there  wanted, 
in  the  Highlands,  no  good  fellows,  to  be  instru- 
ments to  any  such  purposes,  of  betraying  Hunt- 
ley, What  profligacy !  It  was  now  resolved, 
by  the  ministers,  to  call  a  Parliament  soon, 
that  Huntley  might  therein  he  openly  pro- 
nounced a  rebel  to  his  sovereign  ;  hut,  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  proofs  of  his  guilt.  On  the  I5th 
of  October,  Huntley  was  denounced  a  rebel  to 
his  sovereign,  though  evidence  was  still  wanting 
of  his  guilt,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  surmises 
of  his  privity,  in  respect  to  his  son's  offences, 
if  he  did  not  appear  before  her,  on  the  mon'ow : 
As  he  could  not,  from  the  distance  of  his  retire- 
ment, appear  on  the  morrow,  he  was,  on  the 
16th,  denounced  a  rebel.' 

Finding  that  his  castle  was  no  longer  his 
safest  shelter,  Hnntlev  sent  his  wife  to    the 


•  Letter,  in  the  Paper  Office.  I8lh  October,  I5fi3. 

'  Keith,  226  j  Randutpli's  letter  to  Cecil,  in  the  Paper 
Office,  43  J  of  October.  On  theSTth  of  October,  the  Queen 
in  council  obliged  niatiy  gentlemen,  niuned  Gordon,  to  ap- 
pear, at  vuriiiiis  places,  and  appointed  days.  Keith,  235. 
"Hiigwiu  intended,  no  doubt,  to  weaken  Huntley,  in  onyop- 
poutlon,  thai  he  might  intent)  to  uinkc. 
VOL.  1.  L 
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Qaeen,  on  the  20th  of  October,  to  expkun  to 
the  Queen  his  innocence,  and  his  intentions  : 
but,  that  respectable  woman  was  not  admitted, 
within  two  miles  of  the  court.  He  now  sent  a 
messenger,  '^  offering  to  enter  into  ward,  till 
^<  his  cause  might  be  tried,  by  the  whole  nobi- 
^^  lity  :**  but,  this  offer  was  refused,  however 
reasonable,  it  was  in  itself,  and  conastent  with 
the  minister's  policy.  Huntley,  at  length,  me- 
ditated to  retire  into  the  fiaustnesses  of  the  high- 
lands :  but,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  for  himself,  and 
his  fiunily,  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  arms,  which 
could  avml  him  little,  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

Huntley  was  thus  driven  to  commit  an 
offence  of  great  magnitude.  And  he  came  for- 
ward to  Corrachie,  within  twelve  miles  of 
Aberdeen,  with  five  hundred  new  raised  men, 
some  of  whom,  daily,  deserted  him,  in  order  to 
force  his  way  to  the  Queen's  presence,  like 
Essex,  at  a  subsequent  day,  when  he  attempted 
to  gain  access  to  Elizabeth,  by  forcible  means. 
He  had,  at  length  taken  his  ground :  and  by 
doing  so,  had  fallen  into  the  snare,  which  had 
been  laid  for  him,  by  so  many  artifices.  Murray, 
as  the  Queen's  lieutenant,  now  marched  out, 

"  Randolph's  letter  to  Cecil,  in  the  Pftper  Office,  S3d  of 
October,  1562. 
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from  Aberdeen,  with  two  thousand  men,  to 
surrouud  the  victim  of  liis  policy.     Huntley  ' 
had  taken  his  position,  on  a  hill  of  difficult 
access  ;  but,  he  was  driven  from  it,  by  the  haP- 
quebusiers,  into  a  narrow  morass  below:  and, 
he  was  here  obliged  to  surrender,  with  his  two  I 
Bons,  Sir  John,  and  Adam,  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
after  a  very  slight  resistance."     Huntley  had  ' 
only  with  him,  adds  Randolph,  his  own  friend9>  i 
tenants,  and  servants,  of  whom  divers,  in  two  1 
nights  before,   stole,    secretly,  from    him:    of  i 
those,  that  remained,  there  were  slain  120  ;  on  | 
the  other  side,  not  one  man,  but  divers  hurt, 
and  many  horses  slain.      Murray,  when   he 
marched  out  of  Aberdeen  against  the  Earl,  had  1 


•  Huntley  is  said,  by  4-ulgar  hiatory,  to  have  been  pressed 
la  death,  in  the  rout:  "  Huntley  bcin^  old  and  gross,"  sud 
HolUnshed,  380,  "  was  slain  between  the  hands  of  such  a> 
"  took  him."  "  But  the  earl  himself,"  said  Randolph  to 
Cecil,  "  after  that  he  was  taken,  without  either  blow,  or 
"  stroke,  being  set  upon  horseback  before  him,  that  was  h 
"  taker,  suddenly  falleth  from  his  horse,  starke  dead,  with-  I 
"  out  word,  that  he  ever  spake,  after  that  he  was  upon 
"  horseback."  liCtter  of  the  28lh  of  October,  the  very  day  of 
the  conflict)  in  the  Paper  Office.  Randolph  bad  two  ser- 
vants on  the  fieht,  to  see  the  manner.  Huntley  died  of  ft 
bTDken  heart)  and  beaidcft  their  report,  Randolph  had  seea 
th*  (lead  corps  of  the  earl,  which  was  brought  into  Aberdeen. 
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aboat  2000,  said  Randolph,  mth  Athol,  Mor- 
ton, and  many  other  noblemen.^ 

This  discomfiture  was  soon  followed,  by 
punishment.  A  court  was  immediatdy  held, 
for  the  trial  of  the  guilty.  The  two  sons  of 
Huntley,  with  many  respectable  men  of  the 
name  of  Gordon,  were  condemned.  Sir  John 
Gordon,  who  was  said  to  be  the  author  of  all 
those  troubles,  was  executed.'  His  brother  Adam 

^  Raadoph's  Letter  of  the  S8th  of  October. 

'  Tet>  are  there  a  few  facts^  and  dates,  which  are  better 
evidence,  than  Randolph's  assertion.  As  early  as  the  SOth 
of  January  1562,  the  Queen's  minister  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  earldom  of  Moray,  under  the  privy  seal ;  as  we  have 
seen  -,  though  Huntley,  had  many  claims^  and  possession. 
This  was  a  slie,  and  private^  attack  upon  Huntley  and  his 
family:  it  was  concealed,  for  eight  months,  namely^  till 
Mary's  arrival  at  Tameway.  It  was  on  the  27th  of  June, 
five  months,  thereafter,  that  the  scuffle  happened,  between. 
Sir  John  Gordon  and  Ogilvie:  so  this  affisur  had  nothing  to 
to  do  with  the  matter  i  nor  had  Huntley  any  concern,  in  this 
breadi  of  the  peace.  But»  it  was  made>  by  artful  manage- 
ment^ the  cause  of  infinite  mischief.  Sir  John  was  impri- 
soned, by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  suffi- 
cient, for  the  offisnce,  but,  when  the  minion  interposed,  to 
make  this  private  inddedt,  a  state  engine,  for  promoting  his 
private  avarice.  Sir  John  made  his  esci^.  Then  came  the 
calumnious  whispers,  in  the  Queen's  ears,  against  Huntley, 
wherein  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth.  At  length,  secre- 
tary Maitland,  wrote  his  letter  to  Cecil,  of  the  14th  of  No- 
vember 1569.     ''  In  my  conscience/*   said  this  lying,  and 
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was  pardoned ;  as  he  was  still  under  the  age 
of  manhood  :  this  boy  lived  to  be  a  successful 
commander,  on  the  Queen's  side,  duiiug  the 
subsequent  civil  wars,  between  her  authority, 
and  Murray's  usurpation.  But,  for  Mary's  mis- 
conduct, Huntley,  and  bis  sons,  would  have 
been  towers  of  strength  to  the  Queen,  dur- 
ing her  toubles,  if  they  bad  not  been  thus 
thrown  down,  by  her  own  imprudence.  And, 
the  body  of  Huntley,  after  Bome  debate,  was 
preserved,  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  before  the 
Parliament,  and  for  the  benefit  of  forfeitures  to 
those,  who  might  be  favoured,  by  Murray,  with 


forging  atateimaD,  "  1  know  not,  that  any  just  occaiion  of 
"  grudge  vitu  ever  offered  unto  Huntley :  well,  the  event  hath 
"  nuule  nuinifeat  his  iniqnily,  and  the  innocence,  as  well  of 
"  her  miuesty,  as  of  her  ministers,  towards  him."  [Keithf 
339.]  What !  is  soliciting  a  grunt  of  a  man's  estate  oo 
iqjury^  is  the  taking  possession  of  anearrsrjght,nowrongi 
is  the  hanging  a  nobleman's  officer,  because  he  acts  ^th- 
fiilly,  no  aJFrant  i  is  n  cabinet  resolution,  to  effect  the  utter 
mil)  of  an  earl,  and  his  family,  by  force,  or  fraud,  no  cause 
of  gnidge)  was  not  an  armed  force  sent,  to  besiege  Hunt- 
ley's castle,  and  arrest  his  person,  before  he  took  the  field, 
and  hWure  he  had  done  any  illegal  act  ?  but,  on  the  contrary, 
liad  mode  all  the  submissions  possible  to  the  Queen.  Two 
uf  the  principal  causes  of  so  much  mischief,  and  the  loss  of 
so  many  lives,  were  Murray's  miBcreancy,  and  th*  Queen's 
crrdulity. 
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donatioiis  of  tiie  spoils.  All  the  great  objects 
a  this  northern  tour  being  thus  accomplished, 
by  giTing  possesrion  of  Moray  to  Mar,  and 
eflbcthig  Hontley*s  rnin,  the  Queen,  and  her 
snit,  returned  southwards,  on  their  progress  to 
Edinburgh.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Queen  remained, 
from  the  22d  of  September,  till  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, when  she  departed  for  Dunnoter,  where 
she  slept  :^  She  journeyed,  slowly,  along  the 
coast,  to  Montrose;'  and  passing  thenc^  arrived 
at  Dundee,  on  the  12th.  At  this  commercial 
town,  was  she  met,  by  the  Duke,  who  came  to 
solicit  pardon,  for  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Gordon, 


7.  When  slie  was  at  Doniioter,  a  castle  of  Eari 
diall,  there  came  to  her,  from  Franoe,  ViUemort;  and 
brought  with  him  some  letters,  fimn  the  French  court. 
Tlieur  was  much  surmise,  what  he  came  about :  Randolph 
thought  he  came /or  lUtle  good;  but,  he  soon  found,  ftom 
fine  authority,  that  Villemort  merely  came,  to  seek  some 
cCM&moditief  either,  by  serrice,  or  otherwise.  Randolph's 
letter  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  18th  November  1652. 

*  When  the  Queen  was  at  Montrose,  there  came  to  her 
another  Frenchman,  [Chatelar]  a  servant  of  Moos.  d*Am- 
Tille's :  He  arrived  an  hour  before  the  Queen*s  supper  : 
and  brought  only  one  letter  of  three  sheets  of  paper»  which 
.Randolph  saw  delivered  to  the  Queen^  who  read  it  with 
satisfiMtion.  The  Queen  aflterwards  had  several  long  con- 
▼erndons  with  this  Frenchman  [Chatelar.]  Id.  Such  com- 
munications with  France,  generally,  gave  the  Queen  great 
satisfaction. 
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instead  of  demanding  reparation,  for  the  wrong 
done  to  him,  and  his  daughter,  by  the  attack  on 
the  castle  of  Inverness :  But,  as  always  hap- 
pens to  spiritless  men,  he  received  little  comfort; 
as  it  had  been  resolved,  that  nothing  should  be, 
finally,  settled,  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament.' 
Lord  Gordon  was  soon  after  surrendered, by  the 
Duke,  when  he  was  committed  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  In  this  manner,  then,  was  the 
family  of  Gordon  ruined,  by  the  artful  villainy 
of  an  ambitious  minion  1  By  the  same  means, 
any  other  family,  in  Scotland,  might  have  beea 
equally  run  down.  In  fact,  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land, who  had  attended  the  Queen,  throughout 
her  northern  tour,  on  pretence  of  a  letter, 
which  was  said  to  be  found,  in  Huntley's  pocket, 
was  actually  attainted  of  treason. 

The  Queen,  with  her  suit,  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, set  out,  from  Dundee,  for  Perth,  where  , 
she  remained  till  the  16th  ;  when  she  departed, 
on  her  journey,  to  Etlinburgh,  where  she  arrived, 
on  the  evening  of  the  21  st  of  November,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  four  months.  But,  what 
was  the  result  ?  Her  wholejourney  was  founded, 
in  imposture,  and  conducted,  by  fraudulence, 
and  force,  for  the  benefit  of  her  minion.  Being, 
egregiously,  imposed  opon,  by  a  thousand  of 


■Riimlolph'slctlcrttiCecil,  18th NovemberlSea.  Keith, 231. 
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hiA  fictions,  and  fiJsehoods,  the  Queen  was  at 
^once  made  the  yictim  of  his  ambition,  and  the 
instrament  of  his  murders.  In  Scotland,  daring 
this  reign,  it  was  not,  as  in  France,  under  the 
peculiar  administration  of  professed  ministers, 
who  debased  the  nobles,  and  thereby  elevated 
the  throne.  Murray  acted,  studiously,  for 
himself,  but  not  for  the  Queen :  What  he  de- 
rived, by  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  respectit)le 
men,  he  placed,  in  his  own  scale,  which  raised 
her*s.^  At  one  blow,  he  had  ruined  two  noble 
fiunilies ;  Huntley^s,  and  Sutherland's ;  and  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  in  pursuit  of  Bothwell. 
His  progress,  then,  was  rapid,  in  removing 
every  noble,  who  could  oppose  his  career  of 
ambition :  His  faction  had  long  been  powerful ; 


^  He  immediately  transferred  the  great  seal^  from  Huntley, 
to  his  bosom  friend,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  a  man, 
worthy  of  himself.  He  immediately  obtained  a  complete 
title  to  the  earldom  of  Moray^  with  full  possession.  He 
acquired  the  castle  of  Inverness,  with  the  lands  belonging 
to  it,  and  the  sheriffship  of  Inverness,  which  extended  over 
Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Cathness,  which  had  belonged  here- 
tibly^  to  Lord  Gordon.  He  acquired  the  lands  of  Strathem 
and  Cardel,  which  were,  by  the  Queen's  mandate,  trans- 
ferred to  him,  by  James  Ogilvie,  who  obtained  the  lands  of 
findlater  and  Deskford.  But,  enough  of  this  acquirement 
of  Murray  !  The  Queen,  by  her  credulityj  lost  as  much  as 
he  obtained. 
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and  he  every  day,  by  successive  adventures 
made  it  still  more  numerous,  and  more  forcible: 
While  Murray  thus  converted  Mary,  by  so 
many  arts,  into  his  appropriate  instrument ;  he 
himself  was  the  mere  tool  of  Elizabeth.'  But, 
the  head,  and  heart,  of  the  Snntish  Queen  were 
occupied  with  other  objects,  than  the  support- 
ing of  the  authority  of  her  crown,  and  the 
promoting  of  the  influence  of  her  person  ! 

The  moment,  that  the  Queen  arrived,  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  21st  of  November,  after  four 
month's  absence,  she  was  taken  ill  of  a  disease, 
which  would  now  be  called  the  hifluenza,  which  . 
detained  her  in  bed  six  days."  Of  that  illness, 
her  youth,  and  constitution,  easily  obtained 


•  Doclor  Robertaon,  reganling  the  conspiraa/  of  ibe  Eari 
of  Huntlei/  againil  Murray,  as  one  of  the  mysterious  paa- 
Bages  in  the  Scotiah  history,  has  bestowed  on  this  myitejy 
of  revereing  the  conspiracy  of  the  EmI  of  Murray,  an  ela- 
borntenote;  in  orOer  to  arrive  at  two  conclusions;  that 
Murray  had  no  deliberate  intention  uf  ruiaing  the  family  of 
Gordon  :  {1)  that  the  violent  conduct  of  Hunllcy  was  owing 
to  a  sudden  start  of  resentment,  without  any  premeditated 
purpose  of  rebellion.  [Hist.  i.  300,]  But,  the  whole  &ct8, 
which  are  related,  in  this  Section,  are  so  many  contradic- 
tions to  his  theory. 

"  The  best  accoimta  of  that  disease,  as  well  as  other 
malters  of  equal  importance,  nmy  be  learned,   from  Ran* 
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the  better ;  so  that  she  «oott  became  qmte  w^U : 
Bilti  of  her  political  dkieases,  under  the  infec- 
tion of  Elizabetby .  and  the  management  of 
Murray,  she  never  reooyer^d;  though  she  had 
CK^me  moments  of  ease,  and  quiet. 


dolph*8  letter  to  CecXL,  ^mn  Ediiibuigh^  of  the  SOth  of  No- 
tauber  1562,  in  Hie  Cotton  lib.  C^.  B.  ix.,  fo.  177  :— 

**  Biaye.it  pleaae  your  h.  immedialelye  upon  the  Queenes 
**  arrival,  here,  she  fell  acquainted^  with  a  newe  disease,  that 
18  common,  in  this  towne,  called  here  the  newe  acquaynt« 
ance,  which  passed,  also,  through  her  whole  courte^  nei- 
ther sparing  lorde,  ladle,  nor  damioysell,  not  so  muche  as 
^  either  Franche,  or  Englishe :  It  is  a  payne  in  their  heades, 
'^  that.faave  it,  and  a  jorenes  in  theif  stomaekes,  with  a 
^  great  coughe ;  it  ramayneth,  with  some  longer,  with 
"  others  shorter  tyme,  as  it  fyndeth  apte  bodies,  for 
the  nature  of  the  disease  :  The  Queue  kepte  her  bedde 
six  dayes :  There  was  no  appearance  of  danger,  nor 
maynie,  that  die  of  the  disease,  excepte  foure  olde  folkes. 
'*  My  L.  of  Murraye  is  nowe  presentlye  in  it,  the  L.  of 
"  Ledington  hathe  had  it  -,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  saye,  that  I 
**  have  bene  free  of  it,  seeinge  it  seekethe  acquaintance,  at 
''  all  mens  handes.  By  reason  of  these  occanons»  I  have 
"  not  seen  her  G.^nce  she  came  to  towne.*'  After  speaking 
of  some  reports  of  the  taking  of  Roan^  &c.  which  he  got 
firom  York,  he  says  ''  There  came  nether  shippe,  nor  man, 
**  by  lande,  owte  of  France  since  Chattelet  came  to  the  courte. 
The  Duke  came  to  Edinburgh  upon  Thursday  last,  and 
brought  with  him  the  Lord  Grordon  by  command  of  the 
'«  Queen — On  Saturday,  the  Lord  Gordon  was  committed  to 
"  the  castle." 
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SECTION   V. 


fyom  her  Return  to  Edinburgh,  till  Randolph 
visited  her,  at  St.  Andrews. 

Maby,  as  we  might  infer,  from  Randolph's 
intimation  to  Cecil,  did  not  enjoy  much  hilarity, 
when  the  new  year  began.  The  reign  of 
Charles  IX.,  under  the  regency  of  the  Queen 
mother,  was  still  more  tumnltiious,  than  the 
former.  The  great,  continually,  urged  the 
mean,  to  raise  disturbances,  in  order,  that  they 
themselves  might  profit  from  the  crimes  of 
others.  The  Queen's  uncles,  who  bore  great 
sway,  were  naturally,  involved  in  troubles, 
which  were  raised,  by  those,  who  had  ambitioD, 
for  their  ends,  and  religion,  for  their  means. 
The  grand  prior  was,  mortally,  wounded,  fights 
ing  bravely,  at  the  battle  of  Dreux.  And  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated,  at 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  by  Poltrot,  a  pious  Hugue- 
not. Mary,  having  neither  frequent,  nor  dis- 
tinct informations,  from  France,  saw  every 
event,  as  it  were  through  a  mist,  especially  when 
misrepresentations  came  to  her,  from  the  de»  i 
lusive  tongue  of  Randolph,  the  English  agent. 
Tlie  Queen,  under  such  circumstances,  ea- 
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deavoured  to  elevate  her  spirits^  by  slight  ex- 
cursions into  the  country ;  becaose  exercise  had 
always  the  most  salutary  eflfects,  on  her  health. 
With  this  salutary  intention,  she  went  to  Castle- 
Campbell,  to  be  present,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
commendator  of  St.  Colm  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle*s 
sister,  on  the  10th  of  January  1562»3.  On  the 
14th,  she  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  was 
taken  ill.  And  she  now  remained,  at  her  me- 
tropolis, till  the  13th  of  February^ 

In  the  mean  time,  was  she  endangered,  and 
vexed,  by  an  incident  of  a  very  uncommon  oc- 
currence. When  the  Queen  arrived,  from  France, 
there  came,  in  the  train  of  Mons.  d'Amville, 
one  Chatelard,  a  gentleman  by  Urth,  a  soldior 
by  profession,  a  scholar  fit)m  education,  and  a 
poet,  by  choice.  He  returned,  with  d*Amville, 
to  France,  after  enjoying,  from  the  rank  of  his 
protector,  the  various  amusements  of  Mary's 
court,  and  feeling  the  influence  of  Mary's  man« 
ners.  Chatelard  liked,  whom,  and  what  he 
saw,  well  enough,  to  visit  those  various  objects, 
again.  In  November  1562,  he  arrived,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  letters,  from  d'Amville,  and 
others,  for  the  Queen,  and  was  well  received ; 
because  he  was,  fovourably,  recollected,  by 
every  one  at  court,  except,  by  all  those,  who 
delighted,  in  promoting  Randolph's  intrigues, 
and  Murray's  views.  If  we  might  believe  Knox, 
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who  constantly  thinks,  that  his  motives   may 
justify  hi*  means,  we  ought  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  Queen  used  sufth  personal  freedoms 
with  Chatelard.  as  to  justify  him,  in  using  si- 
milar freedoms,  in  return.     He  proceeded  the 
lull  lengrth,  on  the  I2th  of  February  1562-3,  of 
concealing  himself,  in  the  Queen's  bed  chamber, 
when  she  was  about   to  retire  into  it,  for  the 
night,  with  his  sword,  and  dagger,  beside  him. 
This  fact,  being  concealed,  from  the  Queen,  by 
her  female  attendants,  from  prudential  motives,     ' 
till  the  morning,  the  Queen  commanded  Cha- 
telard out  of  her  sight.     The    Queen,  with  a  ' 
part  of  her  train,  left  Edinburgh  on  the  I3th  ; ' 
and  slept  at  Dunfermliog.     On  the  14th,  she  ' 
proceeded  to  Bumt-Island,    where  she  slept:'' 
Chatelard,  notwithstanding,  followed  her  into'')  j 
Fife,  and  came  to  Uurnt-lsland,  on  the  14th  !'*^4 
And,  the  Queen  having  retired  into  her  bedlfl 
chamber,  Chatelard  presented   himself  before  *  \ 
her,  coming  in,  immediately  after  her;  to  clear  ' 
himself,  as  he  said,  from  the  former  imputation  "* 
agtunst  his  conduct.     Astonished  at  hisanda-'' 
city,  "the  Queen  herself  was  fain  to  cry  for'' 
help  :"  The  Earl  of  Mnrray  was  sent  for,  when'  ' 
the  Queen,  amidst  her  agitations,  commanded  ' 
her  minister  to  put  his  dagger  in    him :  But  ■ 
Murray  thought  proper,  to  send  him  to  ward : 
reserving  this  daring,  or  infatuated  miscreant. 
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to  the  due  course  of  law,  which  would  lay  open 
the  whole  transaction.  The  chancellor,  the 
justice  clerk,  and  other  counsellors,  were  sent 
for  to  Edinburgh.  This  wretched  enthusiast 
was  tried,  in  a  few  dajrs,  at  St.  Andrews ;  and, 
on  the  22d  of  February,  was  executed  ;*  ^^  read- 
"  ing  over,  on  the  scaffold,'*  says  Brantome, 
^  Ronsard's  hymn  on  death,  as  the  only  pre- 
'^paration,  for  the  fatal  stroke.*'  The  Queen 
percdvuig,  that  bet  bed  chamber  was  not  safe, 
from  such  intrusions,  adopted  the  resolution  of 
taking  Mary  Fleming,  ^^  to  be  her  bed  fellow.** 
She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lord  Fleming, 
and  was  one  of  the  four  Maries,  who  had  gone 
t6  France,  with  her ;  returned  in  her  train ; 
and  continued  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  till 
she  married  Mr.  Secretary  Maitiand.  The 
Queen,  on  the  15th  of  February,  proceeded, 
from  Burntisland  to  Falkland ;  and  on  the  16th, 
she  dined  at  Coupar;  and,  in  the  evening, 
arrived  at  St.  Andrews.  Here  she  remained, 
amusing  herself,  with  the  pastimes  of  the  conn- 

■ 

*  Randolph's  letters  to  Cecil,  in  the  F&per  Office^  16di 
and  28th  of  February  1662-3 ;  and  there  was  a  third  letter^ 
by  Elizabeth's  special  direction^  who  seemed  to  delight^  in 
this  incident :  as  it  supplied  a  story,  for  scandal  to  amplify. 
I  have  stated  the  above  facts,  as  Randolph  related  them  to 
Cedl ;  but,  without  his  sarcasm. 
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try,  till  the  18th  of  March.    "  The   Queen," 
said     Randolph    to  Cecil,    "  is   now   healthy, 
"  and  merry,  most   commonly  riding   in   the 
"  fields,  as  time  will  sei-ve  her:  Her  care  is, 
"  continually,  great,  for  her  nncles,  and   her 
**  desire  wonderful,  for  the  quiet  of  France."* 
About  the  16th  of  this  month,  the  Queen  heard,' 
at  St.  Andrews,  of  the  death  of  her  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  by  assassination."    Coligni,  the 
rival  of  that  illustrious  man,  had  the  generosity 
to  say,  that  the  taking  off  such   a  personage, 
by  such  means,  was  a  dastai-dly  deed.     The 
Queen  wrote  lettera  of  condolence  to  the  Queea 
mother,  to  her  grandmother,  to    the  Duke's 
widow,  and  to  her  other  friends,    in   France  ;■• 
thus  consoling  herself,  by  offering  consolatiod 
to  others.    She  departed,  from  St.  Andrews,' 
on  the  IHth  of  March,  for  Coupar,  where  she'  I 
reraMned   a  day ;    and   thence  proceeded   ta  | 
Falkland.     She   here  tried   to  dissipate  her  ] 
melancholy,  by  the  pastimes  of  Falkland,  OD'  i 
the  20th,  21st,  nnd22d.  On  the  morrow,  she  set  | 
out  on  a  short  tour,  through  the  neighbouring 
countries:  and  returned  to  St.  Andrews,  on  the  I 


'  Raadolph'a  letter  to  Cecil,  in  the  Paper  Office,  lOth  1 
Mnrch  1563-3. 

»  Ratii)olph"9  letter  to  Cecil,  io  the  Paper  Office,  lOttif  I 
March  1562-3.  The  Queen's  movemeiitt  are.  from  h«r| 
bouteiwlU  book. 

*■  Ibid,  18th  Much  15fi«rS.  . 
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29th  of  March^  where  she  remained  till  the  3d 
of  April,  when  she  returned  to  Falkland.  Here, 
she  amused  herself,  in  her  usual  manner,  till 
the  19th  of  April,  when  she  removed  to  Loch- 
leven.  Having  sent  for  Knox,  to  meet  her,  at 
Lophleven,  he  had  an  interview  with  her  here, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  when  she  desired  him,  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  earl,  and  Countess 
of  Argyle :  On  the  morrow,  he  again  met  the 
Queen,  at  the  hawking j  on  the  westward  of 

Randolph  bore  frequent  testimony  to  the  sa- 
Intariness  of  so  much  exercise,  on  horseback,  in 
the  open  air,  for  the  Queen's  health,  and  spirits. 
On  the  15th  of  April  1563,  she  departed,  from 
Lochleven,  dined  at  Strathhenry,  and  rode  to 
Falkland,  in  the  evening.  On  the  morrow 
she  dined  at  Newark,  and  rode  to  Coupar, 
in  the  evening.  On  the  17th,  she  dined  at 
Coupar,  and  went  to  St.  Andrews,  in  the 
afternoon.  And  she  now  resided  pretty  con- 
stantly, at  St.  Andrews,  where  a  part  of  her 
train  joined  her,  soon  after,  from  Falkland,  till 
the  16th  of  May.  A  part  of  her  train  left  her, 
on  the  16th  of  May ;  and  went,  by  Kinghom, 
to  Edinburgh.  She  followed,  on  the  16th ; 
and  slept  at  Coupar.    On  the  17th,  leaving  that 


^  See  Knox's  Hist.  326-7  ;  and  Knox's  coarse  Epistle  ta 
Argyle^  p.  S2S,  on  his  conjugal  fidelity. 
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shire  town,  she  dined  at  Brunton,  near  Mark- 
inch,  and  slept,  at  Burnt  Island.  After  break- 
fast, on  the  morrow,  she  set  sail,  for  Leith,  and 
aiTived,  in  the  evening,  at  Edinburgh,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  five  months. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Countess  of  Sutherland, 
the  Earl  ofLennox's  sister,  came  to  Edinburgh, 
to  solicit  for  her  husband.  The  Countess  of 
Huntley,  who  came  to  support  the  cause  of  her 
ruined  family,  could  neither  get  access,  nor 
hope,  in  her  suit.  Supported  by  the  preachers, 
and  populace,  in  Scotland,  and  by  Elizabeth, 
and  Cecil,  in  England,  Murray  acted  altogether, 
as  dictator.  Divere  priests  were  taken,  at 
Easter,  saying  mass,  in  secret  honscs  and  in 
woods :  And,  some  of  them  were  driven  to  seek 
shelter  in  England.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, the  Prior  of  Whithorn,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Crossraguel,  were  prosecuted  upon  the  same 
charge.  "  The  Queen,"  said  Randolph  to  Cecil, 
"  being  desirous  to  free  the  archbishop,  yet 
"  could  not,  wept  to  see  her  authority  defied.'" 
Well  might  she  weep,  to  see  a  tyranny  intro- 
duced into  her  kingdom,  and  her  laws  set  at 
nought.  The  proceedings  against  those  reli- 
gious persons,  were  like  those  against  the  Earl 
of  Huntley,  violent,  and  unwarrantable.   There 


■'Keith,  241. 
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was  then  dq  law,  in  Scotland^  to  support  such 
prosecutions.  The  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tiouy  1560,  were  not  legal,  till  they  were  legiti- 
mized, by  the  parliament  of  December  1567. 
The  Queen's  proclamation,  for  quieting  the 
country,  by  a  toleration,  did  not  repeal  the  an- 
cient law  of  the  land.'  Sad  is  the  condition  of 
that  nation,  where  the  law  is  unknown,  or  un- 
certain. Wretched  is  the  country,  which  has 
not  one  lawyer,  who  will  raise  his  voice,  for  law 
and  justice. 

The  time  was  now  fast  approaching,  when  ttie 
Parliament  was  to  meet,  after  its  prorogation, 
in  January,  for  the  dispatch  of  various  matters 
of  great  weight.  The  Queen  feared^  that  she 
should  be  pressed,  at  this  Parliament,  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  The  expected  Parliament  as- 
sembled, at  length,  on  the  26th  of  May  1563. 
The  Queen  came  to  Parliament,  the  same  day, 

'  Between  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1566, 
a  dozen  acts^  concerning  the  church,  and  religious  worship, 
were  abstracted,  from  the  statute  book  of  Scotland  3  and  a 
spurious  statute  book  palmed  upon  a  deluded  country.  This 
singular  villainy  was  committed,  probably^  by  M'Gill^  the 
clerk  register,  imder  Murray's  administration.  A  collation 
of  the  Black  Acts,  12th  October  1566,  with  the  acts,  28th 
November,  following,  demonstrates  the  fact :  And,  the  fact 
•vinces,  that  there  was  no  law,  in  Scotland^  to  wariant  such 
prosecutions. 
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in  her  robes,  and  waa  crowned :  The  Duke 
carried  the  crown ;  Argyle  the  sceptre ;  and 
Murray  the  sword.  The  Queen  delivered  a 
speech  to  Parliament,  in  her  native  language. 
On  the  same  day,  she  gave  a  feast  to  the  ladies 
of  Scotland,  as  we  learn  from  her  household 
book.  She  is  said  to  have  been  present,  at  the 
forfeitures  of  Huntley,  Sutherland,  and  many 
of  their  friends,  on  whatever  proofs."  The  Par- 
liament now  diverged  to  other  affairs  of  full  as 
much  importance.  For  the  affection  which  the 
Queen  bore  her  people,  andfor  the  mutual  quiet 
ofher  subjects,  she  passed  an  act  of  oblivion,  for 
all  acts  done,  from  the  6th  of  March  1558,  to 
the  1st  of  September  1561.  Thisactwas  plainly 
intended,  for  burying,  in  oblivion,  the  whole 
violences  of  the  reformation  ;  and  the  chief 
reformers  were  appointed,  by  the  act,  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect."     Some  salutary  laws  of  do- 


"  P«rl.  Rm.J7«.  The  whole  of  those  forfeitures  ware 
reverseil,  by  the  Parliament  of  April  1567-  The  CouDtesa 
of  Huntley,  with  a  noble  spirit,  protested  ogainat  those  pro- 
ceedingB  of  15lt3  j  and  prayed,  without  success,  to  be  heard, 
by  counsel, 

'In  this  Pnrliamcnt,  saith  Molinshed,  380,  the  act  of 
oblivion,  which  ua5  oieotioned,  in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
15S0,  wus  ratified,  and  approved,  .and  divers  new  acts 
made.  This  is,  inaccurately,  stated  j  as  the  act  cvincea. 
Yet,  lucb  was  the  conccipl,  that  came  down,  from  conteof 
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mestic  economy  were  also  passed^  daring  this 
session.  One  other  act  was  passed^  in  tliat 
session^  which  created  some  disturbance^  though 
it  was  intended  for  a  different  purpose :  The 
act,  for  preventing  any  one,  from  summoning 
together  the  Queen's  people^  without  her  con- 
sent. But^  Knox,  holding  the  law  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  religionj  did  summon  the  Queen's 
people,  without  her  assent :  and  he  was  brought 


porary  writers,  who  seldom  look  into  documents.  The  act 
of  oblivion,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Edinbm^h,  received 
the  royal  sanction,  says  Robertson,  Hist.  i.  309.  Yet,  in 
the  statute,  there  is  not  any  mention  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, nor  any  allusion  to  it :  By  not  reading  the  statute, 
the  historian  deluded  himself  j  and  thus  deluded  others. 
He  adds,  however,  that  the  lords,  in  Parliament,  on  their 
knees,  besought  the  Queen,  to  allay  the  jealousies  of  her 
subjects,  by  such  a  gracious  law.  For  this  assertion,  he 
quotes  Spottiswoode,  188,  who  says,  indeed,  what  is  true, 
that  an  act  of  oblivion  was  passed,  without  any  respect  to 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  the  Queen  would  never  ac- 
knowledge. See  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Observations  on 
the  Acts  of  P.  165.  If  there  was  any  mention,  or  allusion, 
to  what  was  called  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  draught 
of  that  act,  the  Queen  may  have  objected,  that  she  would 
not  pass  it|  under  such  circumstances :  This  objection  may 
have  given  rise  to  some  discussion,  which  may  have  ended, 
in  striking  out  the  points  objected  to  :  And,  hence  the  tra- 
dition, which  came  down  from  those  writers,  who  never 
read  the  act. 
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in  charge,  before  the  privy  council.  This 
charge  ended,  in  Knox  conjuring  the  Queen 
"  to  forsake  her  idolatrous  religion  :"  Where- 
upon, the  chancellor,  Lord  Morton,  desired 
him,  to  hold  his  peace,  and  go  away.°  This 
case,  is  a  strong  example,  that  the  government 
was  carried  on,  much  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  minister,  than  the  advantage  of  the  cron'n.' 


"  Spottiswoode,  198, 

'  Knox,  and  his  editor,  Crewfbrd,  seem  (o  have  written 
and  publi-^hed,  such  an  account  of  Scoti^h  aff^rs,  as  tu  bur- 
lesque history,  and  degrade  themselves.  The  Queen,  nnd 
her  ladies,  huving  attended  Parliament,  in  court  dresses,  and 
the  Indies  of  Scotland  being  feasted  by  the  Queen,  were  thus 
described  :  "  All  things  mislilied  the  preachers  ;  they  spake 
"  baldly  agninst  the  tnTgatting  of  their  tiii Is,  and  against  the 
'*  rest  of  their  vanity,  which,  they  affirmed,  should  provoke 
"  God's  vengeance,  not  only  against  these  foolish  women, 
"  hut  against  the  whole  realm.'"  [Knox,  330]  The  appK^  I 
priate  glossarist  enplains,  (u  fagganl,  to  border  witli 
tasseli.  But,  this  lines  not  well  comport  with  the  context : 
The  preachers  spoke  bold'y  against  the  ladies,  for  pulling 
tauds  on  their  skirts,  which  the  preachers  considered,  la  the 
curse  of  God,  and  which  would  bring  vengeance  on  the  land. 
Articles  were  given  in,  it  seems,  to  that  Parliament,  for  the 
reformation  of  nppnrfl ;  but,  all  was  teripped  at  [Id.]  Scrip,  . 
according  to  Dr.  Jamieson.  means,  a  mockery:  So,  to  icr^  -J 
must  mean,  that  the  prenchers  were  scoffed  at,  with  tlieir  5 
reform  of  dress.  The  ladies,  it  should  seem,  had  more  in- 
fluence, in  ParUamenl,  than  the  preachers,  who  did  not 
rrflcci,  that  there  may  be  loo  much  rcfonnalion.  ai  ivcl!  ns 
too  tiulc. 
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The  Parliament  being  thus  ended  on  the  4th 
of  June,  without  reforming  dress,  the  Queen, 
said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  hath  made  her  highland 
apparel  for  her  jouniey  into  Argyle.^  According 
to  Spottiswoode,  the  rest  of  this  summer,  the 
Queen  spent,  in  bunting  in  the  countiies  of 
Athol,  and  Argyle."  Spottiswoode,  however,  is 
quite  mistalien,  in  supposing,  that  the  Queen 
went,  on  that  occasion,  into  Athol:  From  In- 
verary,  she  turned  to  the  westward.  The 
Queen  remained,  at  Edinburgh,  till  the  29th  of 
June;  malting,  however,  short  excursions,  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  dining  with  Morton,  at 
Dalkeith,  on  the  9th,  and  sleeping  on  the  same 
night,  at  Melville.  On  the  29th  of  June,  she 
dined,  at  Edinburgh,  and  slept,  at  Linlithgow. 
On  the  subsequent  day,  she  rode  from  Linlith- 
gow, to  Dunypace,  where  .she  spent  tlie  night. 
This,  then,  was  the  first  stage  of  a  very  exten- 
sive excursion,  which  she  made,  through  the 
west,  and  southwest  of  Scotland,  during  the 
two  subsequent  months.  On  the  1st  of  July 
she  rode  from  Dunypace  to  Glasgow,  near  which 
she  remained  till  the  13th;  visiting  Hatuilton, 
and  Paisley.  On  the  1-Ith,  after  dining  at 
Glasgow,  she  rode  to  Dunbarton,  where  she 

1  Letter  ISUi  of  June,  1563,  \n  Keith.  S40- 
'  Mist.  188 ;  Randolph  too  giive  in  his  Icltere  or  ivvaX,  im 
Uit  Ipth  of  JuDC. 
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slept.     Oq  the  mon-ow,  she  rode  to  Rossdu,  od 
Lochlomond,  where  she  passed  the  16th  :  And 
on  the  17th,  she  returned  to  Dunbarton.     She 
passed  the  18th  at  Dunbarton :  But,  on  the 
next  day,  she  went  to  Carrie,  where  she  slept, 
and  remained  even  on  the  20th  :  On  the  21st, 
she  rode  to  Thoard,  where  she  remained  till 
after  dinner,  on  the  morrow.      On   the   22d, 
after  dining  at  Thoard,  she  rode  to  Inverary. 
The  Queen  remained  three  days  and  a  half,  at 
Inverary:  The  Countess  of  Argyle,  who  enter-  I 
tained  her,  was  her  natural  sister,  being  the 
daughterof  James  v.,  and  the  wifeof  theEarlrf  I 
Argyle.  She  was  present  with  the  Queen,  at  sup- 
per, in  her  closet,  when  the  King,  and  the  other  ' 
conspirators,  entered,  and  assassinated  Rizzio, 
in  their  presence.  The  Countess  hiid  the  honour 
to  represent  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  baptism  of  I 
King  James ;  for   which  the  preachers    made  [ 
her  do  penance,  in  the  church.     The  Queen  \ 
left  Inverary,  on  the  26th  of  July;  and  instead 
of  passing  to  the  eastward,  over  the  heights  of  J 
Albin,  into  Athol,  she  turned  to  tlie  westward, 
to  Strone,  where  she  slept ;  and  went  to  Du- 
noon, on  the  27tb,  where  she  slept,  and  passed 
the  following  day.     On  the  29th,  she  rode  to- 
Toward,  on  the  promontory  of  Toward,  being 
the  south  point  of  Cowet,   projecting  into  the 
frith  of  Clyde  opposite  to  Rothsay,  in  Bute. 
She  diiieil,  nt  Toward,  and  passed,  from  thence. 
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the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  coast  of  Cuningham, 
and  slept  at  Southannan.  Here  she  dined,  on  the 
morrow,  and  rode  to  Eghngton.  The  household 
book,  from  which  this  interesting  itinerary  was 
taken,  is  unfortunately  wanting,  for  the  month 
of  August  1563. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Queen  remain- 
ed, about  a  fortnight,  in  Ayrshire ;  that  she 
passed,  from  Carrick  into  Galloway ;  spent 
some  days,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  isle,  near 
Kirkudhright,  whereof  her  Treasurer,  Richard- 
son, was  comniendator  ;  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Dumfries,  on  the  eastward.'  Soon  after  the 
Queen's  return,  her  minister,  with  his  two  bas- 
tard brothers,  went  into  the  land  of  Moray,  as 
far  as  Inverness,  where  they  held  justice  courts, 
and  besides  punishing  thieves,  and  murderers, 
in  an  evil  hour,  burnt  two  of  the  weird  sisters, 
of  the  classic  ground  of  Forres,  who,  by  their  in- 
cantations, however,  cast  disease,  and  death,  on 
the  Lord  John  of  Coldingham,  who  died  at 
Inverness.' 


'  The  Queen  was  al  Dunure,  OD  ihe  coast  of  Carrick,  on 
Ihe  13th  of  August.  [Privy  Stoil  Rec.xxxii.  H2:]  In  the 
game  record,  there  is  a  charier,  granted,  by  ber,  at  St. 
Mary's  isle,  on  the  1 5th  of  August.  Privy  Seul.  Rec.  xxxi. 
143  ;  and  she  na£  at  the  enme  place,  on  the  18th  of  August 
1 563.  [lb.  juixii.  1-3.]  She  was,  at  Dumfries,  on  Ihe  20lh 
of  August  [Kdth,  A|i[i.  9T.] 

•  Keith,  ^40 
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Randolph  returned  to  the  Queen,  in  Sep- 
tember, with  fresh  powers,  and  new  projects, 
which  led  on  to  important  consequences.'  He 
had  been  called  to  London,  for  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  personal  conference  :  and,  he  returned, 
with  a  body  of  instructions  from  Elizabeth, 
which  turned  almost  altogether,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  her  si.>i(er.  Secretary  Cecil  had  ex- 
erted all  his  powers  of  disquisition,  in  forming 
a  discourse  on  the  proper  marriage  of  a  Queen, 
which  was  embodied  into  instructions,  for  the 
resident  Randolph,  to  woo  a  Queen  to  wed,  who 
was  very  capable  of  laughing,  at  such  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage,  without  an  offer,  even,  for 
the  man  in  the  moon  ;  to  promote,  or  retard, 
whatever  pretender  to  the  hand  of  Mary,  as  the 
caprice  of  Elizabeth  might  frown  on,  or  favour :" 


'  The  Queen  remained  about  Edinburgh,  during  ihe  firat 
eight  daf  s  of  September ;  riding  out  Hometimes,  to  dinner, 
and  returning,  genemlly,  but  not  always,  to  her  own  bed, 
in  Ilolfrood-housc.  On  the  8th  of  September,  she  aet  out 
for  Linlillieow,  and  Stirling ;  where  she  remained,  from 
the  loth  to  the  I3th,  when  slie  went  to  Dninimond  caallci 
she  remained,  in  Glenfinlas,  on  Uie  14-15-16;  when  she 
went  lo  Callander,  in  the  evening.  On  the  l"lh  she  went 
to  Dunblane)  and  on  the  ISth,  in  the  evening,  she  re- 
lumed to  Stirling ;  And  here  she  remained  till  the  30tb  of 
N:ptember.  [Household  book.] 

■  Elizabeth,  and  Cecil,  were  very  grave;  expecting  th«t 
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And  he  was  instructed  to  hint^  '^  that  he  could 
'^  not  but  wish^  there  might  be  found  some 
^*  noble  person  of  good  birth^  within  this  our 
^'  realm^  that  might  be  agreeable^  to  our  good 
^^  sister.**  Here^  then^  was  a  notable  play-thing 
put  into  the  hand  of  Mary^  who  transferred  a 
share  of  this  goodly  negotiation  to  her  minister^ 
Murray,  and  her  secretary,  Maitland. 

Meantime,  a  new  treaty  had  been  entered 
into  with  E^zabeth*s  wardens  of  the  marches, 
which,  as  caprice  did  not  interpose,  was  easily 
settled,  for  ensuring  the  quiet  of  the  contermi- 
nous borders.  The  Queen  now  began  to  feel, 
that  she  had  courted  Elizabeth  too  much,  and 
the  Queen  mother  of  France  too  little.  The 
payment  of  Mary*s  dowry,  in  that  country,  was 
stopped,  by  an  unwarrantable  act ;  the  Duke 
was  deprived  of  his  duchy  ;  and  the  captain  of 
the  Scots  guards,  which  belonged  by  a  sort  of 
right,  to  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  was  given  to  a 
Frenchman.  To  those  causes  of  mortification, 
from  abroad,  the  Queen  had  to  sustain  a  deeper 
wound,  at  home.  It  was,  from  Knox,  and  his 
faction,  said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  ^^  who  intended, 

they  might  throw  out  some  bait^  that  might  catch  the 
Scotish  Queen,  though  the  simplest  boarding  school  Miss 
would  not  have  been  captivated,  by  such  loose,  and  idle 
talk. 
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"  by  a  mutinous  assembly,  convened  by  his 
"  letter,  to  have  rescued  two  of  their  brethren, 
"  from  the  course  of  law,  for  an  outrage  upon 
"  a  priest,  saying  mass  in  the  Queen's  chapel, 
"  in  Holyrood-bouse.'"  Knox  was  caressed, 
by  Cecil,  as  an  instrument,  to  disturb  Mary's 
quiet:  And  Murray  had  indulged  Knox  till 
he  placed  himself  above  the  law,  and  set  his 
patron,  at  defiance  ;  who  yet  dared  not  to  pu- 
nish him.  Such  was  the  state  of  domestic 
matters,  at  the  end  of  1563.  It  was  thus  na- 
tural, for  the  Queen,  to  abstract  herself,  from 
Edinburgh,  which  had  been  reformed  into  fa- 
naticism, and  raised  into  faction,  which  were 
aggravated,  by  the  hypocrisy  of  her  minion, 
who  converted  every  incident  to  his  own  in- 
terest, but  to  tlie  Queen's  disadvantage. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  1563,  the  Queen's 
attention  was  wholly  engaged,  with  the  lovers, 
whom  Elizabeth  bad  found  for  her  ;  Many  were 
importunate  to  know,  what  person  Elizabeth 
meant :  Whether  Lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  whe- 
ther the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whether  Lord  Darn- 
ley.  It  was,  no  doubt,  excellent  Chiistraas 
pastime,  to  decypher  the  enigmas  of  EOzabcth, 
who  was  the  greatest  enigmatist  of  her  age. 
The  Queen  mother  of  France,  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lori-aine,  meantime,  urged  the  Scotish  Queen 
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"  that  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  Elizabeth's  coun- 
"  sel  in  her  marriage,  who  mpans,  merely,  to 
"  serve  her  own  turn."  And  the  French  govern- 
ment, seeing  such  an  intercourse,  between  the 
two  British  kingdoms,  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  ancient  league  with  Scotland  ;  gave  fresh  as- 
surances, for  the  payment  of  Mary's  dowry  :  the 
Scots  guards  were  offered  to  be  restored,  and 
given  to  her  brother,  the  Lord  Robert ;  and  the 
Scotish  nation  were  to  be  reinstated  in  their 
former  privileges.  Thus  was  the  Scotish  Queen, 
for  the  moment,  caressed,  by  the  two  Queens  of 
England,  and  of  France.  Yet,  was  her  life,  con- 
stantly, embittered,  by  the  seditious  conduct  of 
Knox,  who  was  yet  protected,  by  Murray,  her 
brother,  and  minion,  who  would  sacrifice  no- 
thing to  her,  but  convert  every  incident  to  his 
own  aggrandizement.  She  was  now  out  of 
humour  with  both  :"  But,  throughout  her  whole 
life,  she  never  could  see,  and  understand,  that 
Murray's  whole  conduct  was  adverse,  from  her 
stability,  or  ease. 

The  Queen  remained,  at  Edinburgh,through- 
ont  the  month  of  January  1563-4,  as  we  learn, 
from  her  Household  book  :  She  continued  there 
the  most  of  February,  as  we  know,  from  events. 
In  January,  and  February,  down  to  the  I4th, 
the  Queen  gave  great  entertainments,  to  the 


•  Keith,  24S-9. 
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lords ;  and  in  return,  the  lords'  gave  great 
banquets  to  the  Queen.  In  the  meantime, 
Murray  seemed  to  approve  of  the  match,  with 
Lord  Robert  Dudley ;  but,  dared  not  to  pro- 
pose it ;  being  full  of  difficulties.  The  Duke 
sheweth  himself  an  earnest  friend  to  the  pro- 
testants.  The  Queen,  by  missing  her  attempt, 
to  have  Knox  banished,  for  his  sedition,  per- 
eeived,  that  there  would  be  difficulty  to  attain 
her  own  desire ;  thepoiver  of  the  faction  being  so 
.strong.''  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Queen 
found  it  more  invigorating  to  her  health,  and 
exhilarating  to  her  spirits,  to  prefer  the  country 
to  her  metropolis.  On  the  6th  of  March,  she 
left  EUlinburgh,  aud  proceeded  to  Perth,  where 
she  remained  till  the  24tb,  when  she  rode  to 
Falkland.  At  this  noble  seat  of  her  progenitors 
ebe  remained  till  the  4th  of  April,  when  ebe 
made  an  excursion  to  St.  Andrews.  She  returned 
to  Falkland,  on  the  6th,  where  she  remained 
till  the  16th,  when  she  again  repaired  to  Perth, 
the  favourite  seat  of  James  I,  who  was  there 
assassinated :  And  here  she  remained  till  the 
end  of  April,  except  that  she  visited  Ruthven, 
on  the  25th.    She  now  remained,  at  Perth,  till 


'  Knox,  346. 

'  Raiidolpb  to  Cecil,  ISth  of  January,  1563-4,  ii 
318. 
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beyond  the  middle  of  May,  when  she  returned 
to  Edinburgh  i  as  we  know,  frora  the  Privy-seal 
Register. 

In  the  meantime,  Randolph  intrigued  in 
vain,  for  Elizabeth's  unknown  lover,  on  un- 
known principles.  Proposals  of  marriage,  from 
the  man  in  the  moon,  are  not,  however,  very 
acceptable  to  any  lady.  TTiu  Scotish  Queen 
was  not  much  delighted,  with  the  enigmatical 
courtship  of  her  enigmatical  sister.  The  Scot- 
ish Queen  commanded  Randolph,'  "  to  signify 
'*  to  her  sister,  her  affection  ;  judging  better  of 
"  her  meaning  than  her  words :  Princes  have 
"  not  at  all  times,  their  will ;  but  her  heart  is  her 
"  own  ;  and  she  desired,  that  their  enemies  may 
"  rather  envy  the  kindness  between  them,  than 
"  to  he  able  to  remove  mutual  affection."  TTie 
great  object  of  this  amatory  epistle  was,  to  in- 
cite the  candour  of  Elizabeth,  at  least,  for  a 
moment.  Elizabeth  now  saw,  that  her  silence 
would  only  produce  distrust :  and  that  she 
must  name  the  happy  man,  who  was  honoured 
with  her  recommendation  :  Randolph,  not  long 
after,  acquainted  the  Scotish  Queen  with  the 
person,  whom  Elizabeth  offered  to  her  sister, 
Maiy,  as  the  fittest  match.     Strange  to  tell! 


*  Randolph's  Letter  to  Elizabeth.  8th  March  15S3.4. 
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she  named  her  own  paramour,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.'  The  Emperor  wiis  still  a  suitor  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  Queen's  uncle, 
for  his  son,  the  Archduki-,  to  marry  the  Scotish 
Queen  :  He  offered  2,000,000  franks,  yearly  ; 
and,  after  his  death,  3,000,000.*  The  Scotish 
Queen  heard,  with  patience,  the  E^rl,  men- 
tioned ;  bvit,  deferred  any  resolution,  said  Ran- 
dolph to  Cecil. 

The  Queen,  however,  opened  her  mind  very 


'  "  Tbe  oext  day,  my  Lord  Leicester,"  says  Melvill,  ia  his 
Memoirs,  p.  61,  "  desired  me  to  go  dowo  tbe  river  with 
him,  in  hii  barge  to  London.  He  had  in  his  company  Sir 
Henry  Sidoey.  By  ihe  way,  my  lord  entered  into  familiar 
discourse  with  me  :  and  desired  to  know  wtmt  my  Queen 
thought  of  him,  and  the  marriuge,  that  Mr,  Randolph  hod 
proposed.  Whereunto,  I  answered,  very  coldly,  as  I  had 
been,  by  my  queen,  commanded.  Then,  he  began  to  purge 
himself  of  so  proud  a  pretension,  as  to  marry  so  great  a 
Queen  ;  derlaring  he  did  not  deem  himself  worthy  to  wipe 
her  shoes;  insisting  that  tlie  intention  of  that  proposal  of 
marriage,  proceeded  from  Mr.  Cecil,  his  secret  enemy.  For, 
if  1.  said  he,  "  should  have  appeared  desirous  of  that  mar- 
"  riage,  1  should  have  otfended  both  tbe  Queens,  and  lost 
"  their  favour.  He  entreated  me,  to  excuse  him,  at  her 
"  Majesty's  hands :  and  to  beg.  in  his  name,  that  she  would 
*■  not  impute  thai  matter  to  him,  but  to  the  malice  of  hia 
"  eoetnies."  ^V'as  there  ever  «ich  a  treaty  of  marriage 
before,  under  the  union  I 

"  Keith,  «52. 
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fully,  not  long  after.  She  said,  that  one  of  the 
three  advices,  which  the  Queen  of  England 
sent  her,  for  her  choice,  was  to  regard  her  ho- 
nour; and  can  that  be  for  my  honour,  said  she, 
to  marry  a  subject?  Randolph  answered. 
Yes :  For,  by  means  of  him,  you  are  like  to  in- 
herit a  kingdom :  Not  so,  replied  the  Scotish 
Queen,  for  my  sister  may  have  children,  or  may 
outlive  me :  It  is  not,  added  she,  conform  to 
her  promise,  to  use  me  as  a  sister,  or  daughter, 
and  to  marry  me  to  her  subject,  although  I  hear 
well  of  the  gentleman.  I  said,  it  might  well 
stand,  with  her  promise,  for  there  was  not  a 
worthier  man  to  be  found  in  her  kingdom: 
And  this  will  secure  peace,  enrich  your  country, 
and  advance  justice,  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
It  is  sufficiently,  apparent,  that  Randolph  did 
not  answer  the  Queen's  objections.  He  had, 
however,  a  similar  conversation,  the  same  day, 
with  Murray,  Argyle,  and  Maitland,  by  the 
Queen's  appointment;  and  they  resolved,  to 
have  a  meeting,  and  conference,  at  Berwick : 
Now ;  the  Scotish  Queen  well  approved  Lord 
Bedford  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners,  though 
the  time  was  not  yet  fixed.  What  the  Queen 
of  Scots  had  so  anxiously  wished  for,  a  peace 
between  England,  and  France,  was  settled,  at 
Troys,  in  Champaigne,  during  April  1664.* 

*  Camden's  Eliz.  70. 
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Early  in  April  1564,  Bedford  arrived,  at  Ber- 
wick, in  order  to  discuss  the  point,  which  had 
been  resolved,  for  the  conference,  at  that  re- 
nowned town.'^  The  Scotish  queen  did  not 
approve  of  Leicester.  Elizabeth  did  not  want 
to  part  with  him  :  And,  of  course,  the  commis- 
sioners had  veiy  little  to  settle,  by  conference. 
Whatever  disappointment.  Lord  Robert  Dudley 
may  have  sustained,  by  being  rejected  by  a 
Queen,  whom  be  did  not  court,  was  amply  made 
up,  by  Elizabeth,  who  raised  him,  and  his  bro- 
ther, to  higher  honours.  He  waS  created  Earl 
of  Leicester,  on  the  29th  of  September  1564. 
The  commissioners  seemed  to  have  diverged  to 
a  former  proposal,  of  the  two  Queens,  a  meeting 
in  England  :  But,  the  Queen  of  Scots  seems  to 
have  declined,  to  meet  Elizabeth,  unless  her 
eventual  right  to  the  succession  of  England, 
were  first  settled,  by  Parliament." 


'  Tliat  tbe  Queen,  my  mistress,  might  have  the  higher 
csleetn,  for  Lord  Robert,  said  Melvill  [.Mem.  fol.  p.  47.] 
I  naa  required  to  stay,  till  I  should  see  him  made  Earl  at 
Leicester,  wliich  was  done,  at  Westminster,  with  ^reat  so- 
lemnity i  the  Queen  herseir,  helping  tii  put  on  liia  ceremo- 
oial  :  he  sitting  on  his  knees  before  her,  with  great  gravity  : 
But.  she  could  not  refrain,  from  pulling  her  hand,  in  his 
neck,  smilingly  tickling  bim,  the  French  ambassador,  and  I, 
Btaading  by,  "  So,  Elizabeth  would  have  Mary,  to  marry 
this  dear  object  of  her  own  offectionsl" 

*  Cecil  has  placed,  in  Lis  Diary,  4tb  June,  "  Tbe  Scots 
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With  a  View  to  those  discussions^  as  to  her 
presumptive  title  to  the  crown  of  England^  the 
Scotish  Queen^  as  early  as  May  iS64,  gave  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  leave^  to  come  into  Scotland^ 
for  the  recovery  of  his  forfeited  rights. 

So  much  has  been  said  above  of  pretensions^ 
and  of  titles^  to  the  crown^  that  it  may  be  pro- 
per^  here,  to  add  a  few  words^  on  those  perplex- 
ing topicks.  The  two  roses^  the  symbols  of  tha 
fomilies  of  York^  and  Lancaster^  were  conjoined, 
by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIL,  with  Elizabeth 
of  York :  Of*  this  marriage  was  bom  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  Lady  Margaret.  Henry  VIII. 
left  three  legitimate  children ;  Edward  VI.  who 
succeeded  him ;  and  died  in  July  1553.  Mary^ 
who  succeeded  him^  and  died  in  November 
1558 ;  Elizabeth,  who  was  born^  on  the  7th  of 
September  1533,  and  succeeded  her  sister, 
Mary ;  began  to  be  rather  old  maidish,  when 
the  Parliament  wooed  her  to  wed,  in  1556. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Scotish  Queen  arose^ 
in  this  manner  :  The  Lady  Margaret^  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII,  married  James  IV, 

"  Queen  refused  to  meet  the  Queen's  Majesty,  in  England, 
except  she  ivere  acknowledged,  by  Parliament,  to  be  the 
heir  presumptive.**  Murdin,  755.  There  was,  at  that 
time,  a  good  deal  of  writing,  in  England,  about  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  which  afifected  the  Queen's  rights.  Camd. 
Eliz.  Transl.  73. 
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who  died,  in  1513;  leaving,  by  bcr,  James  V, 
who  was  the  fathei*  of  Maty,  by  the  Duchess  of 
Loiigiieville.  The  Lady  Margaret  married, 
2d!y,  after  the  demise  of  James  IV,  Archibald, 
Earl  oC  Angus  :  By  this  marriage,  there  was  a 
daughter,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas.  Matthew, 
Eori  of  Lennox,  who  was  himself  related  to  the 
royal  family  of  Scotland,  during  the  minority 
of  Mary,  acted  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  could 
neither  return  into  France,  from  whence  he 
came,  nor  remain,  in  Scotland,  where  he  was 
forfeited.  Lennox  now  fled  into  England,  where 
he  was  received  into  the  protection  of  Henry 
Vin,  who  gave  him  his  niece,  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Donglas,  in  marriage, with  lands, amount- 
ing to  fifteen  hundred  marks,  a  year :  Of  this 
marriage  was  Loi-d  Daruley,  the  grandson  of 
the  Lady  Margaret,  and  the  great  grandson  of 
Henry  VH :  Lady  Lennox  was,  plainly,  the 
cousin-gernian  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

We  may  now  perceive,  the  prudence  of  the 
Scotish  Queen,  when  she  invited  Lennox;*  to 
Scotland,  with  a  view  to  repeal  the  act  of  his 
forfeiture,  Cecil,  meantime,  busied  himself, 
ID  collecting  documents,  in  order  to  prove  Eli- 
zabeth's cousin.  Lady  Lennox,  a  bastard; 
owing  to  some  informality,  in  the  marriage  of 
her  father,  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  who 
was  divorced,  from  Angus.     In  those  irregular 
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times,  there  were  few  escutcheons,  in  which  the 
malignant  diligence  of  Cecil,  to  gratify  Eliza- 
beth's jealousy,  might  not  have  discovered  some 
blot.  Lady  Lennox  had,  moreover,  preten- 
sions on  the  earldom  of  Ang^s,  which  the 
Queen,  also,  settled  out  of  her  own  estates, 
though  those,  who  were  the  most  benefited, 
were  not  the  most  grateful. 

The  Queen  of  Scots,  in  order  to  free  herself, 
from  some  of  those  cares,  resolved  to  leave 
Eldinburgh,  for  a  while,  to  the  factious,  and  the 
fanatics.  On  the  22d  of  July  1564,  she  set 
out  for  Linlithgow ;  whence  she  proceeded  to 
Stirling,  where  she  remaned  a  day,  or  two. 

On  the  25th  she  dined,  at  Kincardin  ;  and  in 
the  evening  rode  forward  to  Perth.'  At  this 
agi'eeable  town,  she  remained  till  the  31st  of 
July.  From  Perth,  she  proceeded  to  Athol, 
"  to  the  hunting."  And  from  this  amusive 
region,  she  passed  the  Alpine  heights,  which 
separate  Athol,  and  the  Tay,  from  Badenoch 
and  the  Spey :  she  now  went  through  the  in- 
tervenient  highlands  to  Inverness;  and  from 
thence  to  the  canonry  of  Ross.  The  object  of 
that  distant  journey,  which  was  far  more  dan- 
gerous, and  difficult,  than  Randolph's  terrible 


'  She  was  at  Duooter,  on  5th  of  September.     Privy  Seal 
Reg.  xxxii.  99. 
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journey  to  Inverness;  was  not  then  known,  and 
cannot  be  completely  ascertained :  As  she 
knew,  that  Lennox  was  arrived,  in  Scotland, 
and  Darnley  expected  :  As,  amidst  the  various 
courtships,  that  had  distressed  her,  she  bad  re 
solved,  secretly,  to  marry  Darnley,  if  she  should 
like  bis  person,  and  conversation  ;  the  Queen, 
probably,  went  to  Ross-shire,  to  enquire,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  statesmen,  at  Edin- 
burgh, what  was  the  value  of  the  earldom  of 
Ross,  which  she  meant  to  settle  on  Darnley, 
before  their  marriage,  wishing,  in  case  of  any 
accident  to  her,  to  leave  him  an  Earl,  with  a 
large  estate,  and  a  great  following,  which  was 
so  sought  for,  in  those  times,  when  men  were  of 
more  value  than  money.  Having  tlms  satisfied 
her  own  mind,  without  the  knowledge  of  others, 
she  resolved  to  return,  along  the  eastern  road, 
by  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh.  She  now  repassed, 
through  the  country  of  the  Gordons,  which  bad 
once  been  held  out,  as  so  frightful :  she  re- 
mained a  night,  at  Gartley,  where  there  is  still 
a  mined  castle ;  and  the  parish  whereof  be- 
longs even  now  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  She 
rode  forward  to  Aberdeen  ;  without  seeing 
Huntley's  Ghost :  And  went  thence  to  Dunoter, 
where  she  remained  a  night :  And  thence  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast  road  to  Dundee,  she 
there  crossed  the  Tay  into  Fife  ;  and  diverging 
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for  a  few  days  to  St.  Andrews,  she  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  about  the  26th  of  September,  after 
an  absence  of  two  months.  Randolph,  in  the 
meantime,  had  returned  to  London,  and  was 
sent  back  to  the  Scotish  Queen,  early  in  Octo- 
ber. Meanwhile,  Lennox  arrived  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  4th  of  September;  and  finding  the 
Queen  absent,  went  forward  to  Athol,  to  visit 
the  Earl,  who  had  been  gained  by  Secretary 
Maitland :  But,  as  soon  as  he  heard,  from  St. 
Andrews,  that  the  Queen  had  departed  for 
Holyrood-house,  he  repaired  thither,  and  was 
graciously  received,  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month.  He  now  presented  to  her  Elizabeth's 
letter  of  good  offices.  The  Scotish  Queen's 
answer  of  the  28th  of  September  is  preserved, 
in  Keith ;«  and  is  conceived  with  great  elegance^ 
and  is  executed  with  remarkable  happiness, 
though  somewhat  debased,  by  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  that  age :  "  Besydis,"  said  she,  to 
her  good  cousin,  ^^  that  we  intend  to  deal  so 
^^  favourabillie  with  him,  and  our  said  cousin, 
^^  his  wyff,  in  all  thair  suitis,  and  causes,  re- 
^^  sonabill,  that  thai  sail  haif  gude  occasioun 
to  acknaulege  thameselffis  bund  unto  xowj 
for  the  benefyte  thai  sail  receave  at  oure 
"  handis."**  We  shall  perceive,  in  our  progress, 

«  Hist.  255. 
*  Yet,  Elizabeth  was  displeased,  *'that  her  sister  received 
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that  Mary  dealt,  indeed,  very  favourably  with 
the  whole  family  of  Lennox. 

Randolph,  soon  after,  set  out  from  London, 
for  Edinburgh,  with  fresh  instructions,  upon 
the  stale  topick  of  courtship,  in  favour  of  their 
old  lover,  Leicester,  the  proposal  of  whom 
Elizabeth  now  thought  to  have  been  received, 
by  Mary,  with  more  sharpness,  tliao  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  proposer,  merited.  I^eicester  him- 
self was  aware,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  had 
been  proposed,  by  the  malignity  of  Cecil,  to 
involve  the  man,  whom  he  hated,  in  a  difficult 
predicament,  between  the  two  Queens;  and 
Elizabeth,  to  gratify  her  own  envy,  persevered 
in  her  purpose,  to  embarrass,  and  mortify 
Mary.  The  Scotlsh  Queen  was,  in  no  baste, 
however,  to  appoint  commissioners,  to  treat  of 
such  foolery ;  and  she  was  not  very  well  pleased, 
that  the  English  ambassador,  at  Paris,  had 
made  this  treaty  of  marriage  mere  matter  of 
town-talk  :  This  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  Cecil's 
artifice,  who  wished,  that  Mary's  courtship,  by 


"  Lennox  a^nit  her  liking."  lUnilalph  to  Cecil,  ^4th  of 
October,  in  Keith,  259.  IWs  was  too  much,  afier  Elisabeth 
had  given  Lcnuox  an  introductory  letter  to  Mary:  But,  of 
Elizabeth's  captious  peevishness,  there  was  no  end.  Even 
Cecil  was  often  out  of  all  patience  with  her :  and  complained 
of  the  difHcult;  of  niauiiging  hrr  humours. 
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Leicester,  might  mortify  the  great  persooages, 
who  had  made  sincere  pretensions  to  the  Scotish 
Queen :  The  whole  matrimonal  negotiation, 
was,  probably,  instituted  by  EUzabeth,  with  the 
insidious  designj  of  disappointing  Mary's  splen- 
did suitors,  from  abroad,  as  well  as  gratiiying 
her  own  spleen. 

The  commissioners,  who  were  to  settle  this 
courtship,  which  EUzabeth  meant,  sincerely, 
assembled,  at  length,  at  Berwick,  on  the  19th 
of  November:  Bedford,  and  Randolph,  on  the 
side  of  Elizabeth,  and  Murray,  and  Maitland, 
on  the  part  of  Mary.'  The  English  commis- 
sioners proposed  inviolable  amity,  perpetual 
peace,  and  assured  hope  of  succession,  if  the 
Scotish  Queen  would  marry  Leicester.  For, 
upon  this  condition,  Elizabeth  had  promised,  to 
declare  her,  by  act  of  Parliament,  her  adopted 
daughter,  or  sister,  as  soon  as  she  should  he 
married.^  The  Scotish  commissioners  main- 
tained, that  it  stood  not  with  the  dignity  of 
a  Queen,  who  had  been   sought  unto,  by  so 

'  Leicester  himself,  as  we  leam,  from  ConideD,  in  hopes 
of  enjoying  Queen  Elizobelb,  secretly,  warned  Bedford,  by 
private  letters,  that  he  sbeuld  not  be  eager,  in  the  matter. 

*  Those  last  expressioDs  evince,  that  no  proposal,  at  aU, 
was  meant  to  be,  seriously,  made ;  For,  to  marry  first }  and 
to  have  prcaiiscs,  afterwards,  fulfilled,  woi  too  vUionsryt 
far  any  girl,  to  accept. 
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many  princes,  to  condescend  to  the  marriage 
of  a  new  created  earl,  a  subject  of  England, 
upon  hope  onhf,  without  dowry  ;  neither  stood 
it  with  the  Queen  of  England's  honour,  to 
commend  such  an  husband  to  so  great  a  princess, 
her  kinswoman  :  But,  it  would  be  a  most  certain 
argument  of  her  love,  if  she  would  permit 
their  mistress  to  choose,  for  herself,  a  proper 
personage,  at  her  pleasure,  which  would  em- 
brace peace  with  England,  and  withal  assign 
unto  her  some  annual  pension,  and  confirm  the 
title  of  succession,  by  act  of  Parliament.  Thus 
ended  this  conference,  on  a  very  serious  subject, 
without  any  fruitfvd  issue.  And  thus,  was  Eli- 
zabeth disappointed,  in  her  dubious  purpose 
of  marrying  the  Scotish  Queen  to  the  noble, 
without  whom  she  could  not  live  ;  in  the  hope 
of  perplexing  the  Qneen,  whom  she  hated : 
But,  without  obtaining  her  object,  if  snch  it 
were,  she  exhibited  her  own  dissimulation  to 
the  eyes  of  those,  who,  from  their  situation, 
could  not  but  see,  that  she  did  not  mean 
honestly.' 


'  "  After  her  majesty,"  s^lh  Melvill,  "  had  heard  all  my 
"  procpedinga,  in  England,  she  enquired,  nhettier  I  thought 
"  that  Queen  meant,  as  truly,  inwardly,  as  she  appeared  to 
"  do,  outwardly.  1  answered,  freely,  that  in  my  judgment, 
"  there  was  neither  filain  dealing,  nor  upright  meanings 
''  but  great  dissimuUtion." 
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In  the  meantime^  Mary  remained^  at  Edin« 
bargb^  making  only  slight  excursions,  to  the 
southward.  On  the  12th  of  November,  she 
gave,  at  Holyrood-house,  a  great  feast,  as  we 
know,  from  her  household  book.  On  the  25th, 
she  returned  to  Edinburgh,  from  her  excursion, 
where  she  remained  throughout  this,  and  the 
subsequent  month,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
important  affairs,  which  she  had  now  befoi'e 
her.  Meanwhile,  Lennox  not  only  had  obtain- 
ed the  Queen's  favour ;  but  had  endeavoured, 
to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  her  council.  He 
gave  to  the  Queen,  and  to  most  of  her  coun- 
sellors, jewels :  The  Countess  of  LfCnnox  sent 
Murray  a  diamond ;  and  Maitland  was  amply 
satisfied  with  gifts.""  A  Parliament  was,  ac- 
cordingly, convened,  on  the  2d  of  December 
1564.  On  the  subsequent  day,  in  pursuance  of 
the  established  form,  the  Queen  made  a  speech 
to  Parliament ;  recommending  the  reversal  of 
the  Earl  of  Lennox's  forfeiture.  Secretary 
Maitland,  who  supplied  the  chancellor's  place, 
by  the  Queen's  command,  in  an  eloquent  ora- 
tion, explained  the  policy  of  the  Queen's  re- 
commendation. And,  on  the  same  day,  an 
act  was  passed,  for  restoring  Lennox  to  his 
estate,  and  honours."    The  earldom  of  Moray 

■  Keith,  259.  '  Keith,  267. 
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was  confirmed  to  the  Queen's  minister,  who 
bad  obtained  great  objects,  by  illegitimate 
means.  The  attending  of  mass,  except  in  the 
Queen's  chapel,  was  now  made  punishable,  with 
loss  of  goods,  lands,  and  life."  The  Queen  was 
declared  of  perfect  age,  at  one  and  twenty 
years,  as  her  predecessors  bad  been.^  And 
there  was  granted  to  the  wishes  of  the  reformed 
clergy,  an  act  for  the  security  of  the  kirklaods, 
which  had  not  been  confirmed,  by  the  King,  or 
Pope,  before  the  year  1558,  the  epoch  of  the 
Scotish  reformation.     The  proceedings  of  this 

"  Id.  The  Arclibistiopof  St.  Andrews  had  been  imprisoned, 
by  the  some  miaisler.  Id  the  precediug  year,  for  attending 
muss,  though  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  him,  and  there 
wus  u  law  to  allow  hiui.  Holinshcd,  380,  who  speaka,  in- 
deed, of  an  edict,  which  was  passed,  after  the  Queen's  re- 
turn :  He  means  an  edict  of  Uie  privy  council,  which  could 
nut  repeal  a  thousand  act»  of  Pnrliaineut  -  We  now  see, 
that  the  archbishop  was  not  safe,  frocn  ii  a  prison  meat, 
tbougb  he  acted  with  law,  while  Knox  was  safe,  when  he 
acted  against  law.  These  circumstances  form  the  definition 
of  11  government,  violent  and  illegal.  The  fretiueol  distur- 
bancea,  in  the  Queen's  chapel,  by  [uobs,  frightened  the 
Queen,  and  disgraced  Murray's  administration. 

»  10  Pari.  Mary.  No.  87  i  and  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  Ob- 
terv,  170  :  He  dues  nut  observe,  however,  that  tiie  doubts, 
which  were  then  explained,  whether  the  complete  age  of 
the  Queen  were  twenty-one,  or  twenty-five,  were  cleared, 
with  n  view  to  the  Qiieen*s  secret  purpose  of  marrying  at 
soon  as  might  be. 
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F^liament  seem  to  have  been  settled,  by  a  sort 
of  compromise,  between  the  Queen,  and  her 
ministers,  who  had  their  own  interest  to  care 
for. 

Those  various  proceedings,  necessarily,  tend- 
ed to  calm  some  perturbations,  and  to  raise 
others.  The  preachers  were  somewhat  satisfied 
for  the  moment.    The  restoration  of  Lennox, 
however,  incited  some  apprehensions.    Argyle 
returned  to  him  what  he  had  in  his  possession, 
which  had  belonged  to  that  expatriated  noble. 
The  Queen  commanded  the  Duke,  and  Lennox, 
to  abstain,  from  quarrel.   The  Duke  supposed, 
that  Lennox  was  called  home,  for  his  destruc- 
tion, especially,  if  the  Queen  should  marry 
Darnley.     The  Queen,  meantime,  was  not  well 
pleased   with    her    uncle,    the  Cardinal,    for 
meddling  with  her  marriage,  more  for  his  own 
convenience,   than  for  her  advantage.^     The 
earldom  of  Angus  was  now  confirmed  to  the 
young  earl,  by  Lady  Lennox,  which  was  more, 
for  her  interest,  than  to  be  declared  illegitimate, 
which  was  endeavoured,  under  Cecil's  influence, 
with  whatever  design ;  as  we  know,  from  docu- 
ments, in  the  Paper  OflSce. 

Worn   out,  with  all  those  solicitudes,   the 
Queen  resolved  to  retire,  from  the  intrigues  of 

s  Keith,  260. 
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I  Edinburgh,  to  the  quiet  of  the  country.     She 

I  remained,  in  her  metropolis,  till   the  19th  of. 

I  Juimary;  as  we  learn  from  her  household  book. 

I  With  only  a  part  of  her  train,  she  departed, 

I  from  Edinburgh,  to  Fife,  on  the  19th   of  Ja- 

P  nuary  1564-5;  as   we  also  know,  from  that 

I  curious  record.     Randolph,  about  the  first  of 

February    1564-5,  followed   her    thither;  and 
presented  to  her  Elizabeth's  letters  ;  desiring  her. 
answer  to  the  propositions,  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed, at  Berwick.     Enough  had  been  said, 
and  done,  at  Bei-wick,  to  satisfy  her  reasooabl©  1 
doubts,  whether    the  Queen  of  Scots  would  J 
marry    Leicester,  upon  the    inefficient  terms, 
then  made  to  the  Scotish  commissioners.     But, 
the   passion  of  Elizabeth,  for  such  intriguesy 
was  insatiable.     She  felt  her  own  powers  of  ] 
dissimulation.     And  she  doubted  not,  whatever  \ 
Mary  might    resolve,  upon  this  delicate  point, 
but  she  could  turn  it  to  her  own  advantage, 
and  her  cousin's  vexation  :  So  malignant  a  wo- 
man Avas  Elizabeth  !  Besides,  Elizabeth  enjoyed 
from  this  management,  a  gratification,  in  which 
she  delighted,  through  life,  the  wish  of  inter- 
meddling with  other  people's  affairs;  especially  I 
a  courtship,  which  gives  rise  to  so  many  hopes, 
and  fears ;  attended  with  so  many  elevations, 
and  depressions ;    with  agreements,  and   dis- 
agreements. 
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The  following,  then,  is  the  Scotish  Queen's 
answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  desires,  as  it  was 
imtten  by  Randolph,  the  English  agent,  to  the 
English  Queen.  He  draws  such  a  descriptive 
contour  of  Mary,  and  places  it,  in  so  many  lights, 
to  give  a  new  cast  to  her  character,  charming 
as  it  was.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  then  just 
turned  of  two  and  twenty ;  and  seemed  to  be 
in  good  health,  and  spirits,  animated,  perhaps, 
with  the  hope  of  having  an  end,  ere  long,  of 
the  solicitudes,  which  had  so  long,  and  so  fully 
occupied  her  heart.  To  have  abridged,  or  ab- 
stracted, such  a  document,  would  have  deprived 
it  of  its  full  eflfect,  on  the  reader*s  judgement.' 

**  May  it  please  your  majesty^**  said  Randolph  to  Eliza, 
beth  :  '^  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter  to  this 
Queenj  I  repaired  to  St.  Andrews.  So  soon  as  time  served, 
I  did  present  the  same,  which  being  read,  and  as  appeared, 
in  her  countenance,  very  well  liked,  she  said  little  to  me,  for 
that  time.  The  next  day,  she  passed,  wholly,  in  mirth  5  nor 
gave  any  appearance  to  any  of  the  contrary  5  nor  would  not,  as 
she  said,  openly  -,  but  be  quiet  and  merry.  Her  grace  lodged, 
in  a  merchant's  house  -,  her  train  were  very  few  j  and  there 
was  small  repair,  from  any  part.  Her  will  was,  that,  for 
the  time,  that  I  did  tarry,  I  should  dine,  and  sup,  with  her. 
Your  majesty  was  oftentimes  dranken  unto,  by  her,  at 
dinners,  and  suppers.    Having,  in  this  sort,  continued  with 

'  This  letter  was  written  by  Randolph,  from  Edinburgh, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1564-5,  after  his  return,  from  visit- 
ing Mary,  at  St.  Andrews. 
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her  grace,  Sunduy,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  I  thought  it  time, 
to  take  occasion,  to  utter  unto  hor  grace,  that  which  last  1 
received,  in  command,  fmin  your  Majesty,  by  Mr,  Secretary's 
letter,  which  was  to  know  her  grace's  resolution,  touching 
those  matters,  propouniled,  at  Berwick,  by  my  Lord  of  Bed- 
ford, and  me,  to  my  Lord  of  Murray,  and  Lord  of  Lidding- 
ton.'  1  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  but  she  s^th,  I 
»ee  now  well,  that  you  are  weary  of  this  company,  and 
treatment.     I  sent  for  you,  to  be  merry,  and  to  see  how  like 

0  Bourgeois- wife,  1  live,  with  my  little  troop  -,  and  you  will 
interrupt  our  pastime,  with  your  great,  and  grave,  matters. 

1  pray  you,  sir,  if  you  be  weary  here,  return  home  to  Edin- 
bm-gh  i  and  keep  your  gravity,  and  great  embassade,  until 
the  Queen  come  thither ;  for  I  assure  you,  you  shall  not  get 
her  here,  Dor  I  know  not  myself,  where  she  is  become ;  Yob 
Bce  neither  cloth  of  estate,  nor  such  appearance,  that  you 
may  think,  that  there  is  a  Queen  here  ^  nor,  I  would  not, 
that  you  should  think,  that  1  am  she,  at  St,  Andrews,  that  I 
was,  at  Edinburgh.     I  said,  that  I  was  very  sorry  for  that, 
for  Ihat  uL  Edinburgh,  she  said,  that  she  did  love  my  mis- 
tress, the  Queen's  majesty,  better  than  any  other,  and  now  I 
luarvelted  bow  her  mind  wus  altered:  It  pleased  her,  at  thir,   ' 
to  be  very  merry,  luid  called  me,  by  more  names,  than  w 
given  me,  in  my  Christendom.     At  these  merry  conceitii   1 
much  good  s|)ort  was  made:  But,  well,  air,  saith  she,  that  J 
wliicli  then  1  spoke  in  words  shall  be  confirmed  to  my  good 
ristcr,  your  mutlress,  in  writing.     Before  you  po  out  of  thli    I 
town,  you  shall  have  a  letter  unto  her,  aud  for  yourself,  go    ' 
where  jou  will,  I  core  no  more  for  you.    The  next  day,  i  was 
willed  lu  be  at  my  ordinary  table,  and  being  placed  ihe  next 
person,  saving  (worthy  Beton<)  to  the  Queen's  self.     Verf 


,  Secretary  Maitlund. 
'  Mary  Betoun,  who,  from  her  . 
of  honour. 


ifancy,  had  been  a  maid  1 
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merrily  she  passeth  her  time.  After  dinner^  she  rideth 
abroad.  It  pleased  her,  the  most  part  of  the  time,  to  talk 
with  me.  She  had  occasion  to  speak  much  of  France,  for 
the  honom*  she  received  there,  to  be  wife  unto  a  great  king, 
and  for  friendship,  shewn  unto  her,  in  particular,  by  many, 
for  which  occasions,  she  is  bound,  to  love  the  nation ;  to 
shew  them  pleasure  ;  and  to  do  them  good.  Her  acquaint- 
ance is  not  so  forgotten  there  -,  nor  her  friendship  so  little 
esteemed,  but  yet  it  is  divers  ways  sought,  to  be  continued. 
She  hath  of  her  people  many  well  affected,  that  way,  for  the 
nourriteur,  that  they  have  had,  there,  and  the  commodity  of 
service,  as  those  of  the  guard,  and  men  at  arms,  besides  pri- 
vileges great,  for  the  merchants,  more  than  ever  were 
granted  to  any  nation.  What  privately,  of  long  time,  hadi 
been  sought,  and  yet  is,  for  myself,  to  yield  unto,  their  de- 
sires in  my  marriage ;  your  majesty  cannot  be  ignorant,  and 
you  have  heard :  To  have  such  friends,  and  to  see  such  offisrs, 
without  assurance  of  as  good,  nobody  will  give  me  advice, 
that  loveth  me.  Not  to  marry,  you  know,  it  cannot  be,  for 
me.  To  deffer  it  long,  many  incommodities  ensue.  How 
privy  to  my  mind,  your  mistress  hath  been  herein  3  you 
know  how  willing  I  am,  to  follow  her  advice ;  I  have  shewn 
many  times  -,  and  yet  can  I  find  in  her  no  resolution,  nor  de- 
termination. For  nothing,  I  cannot  be  bound  unto  her; 
and  to  France,  my  will  against  hers,  I  have  of  late  given 
assurance  to  my  brother  of  Murray,  and  Lidding^n,  that  I 
am  loath,  and  so  do  now  shew  unto  vourself,  which  I  win 
you  to  bear  in  mind,  and  to  let  it  be  known  to  my  sister, 
your  mistress:  and,  therefore,  this  I  say,  and  trust  me  I 
mean  it,  if  your  mistress  will,  as  she  hath  said,  use  me,  as 
her  natural  bom  sister,  or  daughter,  I  will  take  m3rself 
either  as  one,  or  the  other,  as  she  please,  and  will  shew  no 
less  readiness  to  oblige  her,  and  honour  her,  than  my  mo- 
ther, or  eldest  sbter ;  but,  if  she  will  repute  me  always  but 
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uher  neighbour  Queen  of  Scots;  how  wUling  soever  I  be 
to  live,  in  amity,  and  to  maintain  peace  ;  yet,  must  she  not 
look,  for  that  at  my  bands,  that  otherwise  I  would,  or  she 
deiirelh.  To  forsake  friendship  offered,  and  present  com- 
modity, for  uncertainty,  no  friend  will  advise  me,  nor  your 
tniatress  self  approve  my  wisdom.  Let  her,  therefore,  mea- 
•lire  my  case,  as  her  own,  and  su  will  1  be  hers.  For  these 
causes,  until  my  sister,  and  I,  have  further  proceeded,  I  must 
apply  my  mind  to  the  advice  of  those,  that  seem  to  tender 
most  my  prolit,  that  shew  their  care  over  me,  and  wisli  me 
most  good.  1  have  now  diselosed  unto  you  (sailb  she)  all 
my  mind,  and  require  you,  to  let  it  be  known  to  your  sove- 
reign. My  meaning  unto  her  is  plain,  and  so  shall  my  deal. 
iogB  be.  I  know  how  well  she  is  worthy  ;  aiid  so,  do  esteem 
ber }  and,  therefore,  I  will  thus  much  say  more,  that  as  there 
ia  none  ne&rer  of  kin  unto  her,  than  I  am  ;  nor  none  more 
worthy,  to  whom  1  may  submit  myself;  so  is  there  none,  to 
whom  with  better  will,  I  desire  tu  be  beholden  unto,  than 
imto  her,  or  to  do  any  thing,  that  may  be  with  my  honour. 
To  this  long  discourse  of  hera,  I  did  not  much  reply.  For 
her  affi»^tioo  towards  France,  thus  much  I  was  bold  to  say, 
that  whtttsoCTcr  her  grace  had  found  herself,  her  country 
bath  frit  the  smart.  I  approved,  greatly,  in  her,  those 
good  words,  she  spoke  of  your  majesty,  and  by  many  tokens, 
from  the  beginning  shewed  the  like  mind,  in  your  grace,  to- 
wards her.  For  those  matters,  ihut  you  stood  upon,  they 
were  to  great,  that  tliey  could  not  soon  be  resolved  of,  and 
much  better  it  were,  to  attend  a  time,  than  over  hastily,  to 
press  at  them;  and  rather  to  let  lliem  come  of  themselves, 
than  to  seem,  to  urging  them  out  by  force.  When,  saith 
■he,  beard  jou  me  speak  of  tliese  mutters  before  ?  I  said, 
no,  of  herself,  but  her  ministers  bore  always  her  mind,  and 
in  their  words,  uttered  that,  which  she  would.  I  gave  unto 
tboD,  charge,  saith  she,  to  consider  what  is  fittest  for  me, 
VOL. I  o 
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and  I  find  them  all  together  bent  towards  you,  and  yet  not 
90,  but,  I  believe,  they  will  advise  me,  for  the  best.    But,  so 
your  mistress  may  me,  that  I  will  leave  their  advioes,  and  all 
others,  and  follow  her's  alone.     I  liked  so  well  these  words, 
that  I  wished  it  might  so  be,  which  I  trusted,  should  be 
much  to  both  their  contentments  and  weal  of  your  realms. 
Remember,  said  she,  what  I  have  said,  this  mind,  that  now 
I  am  of,  Cometh  not  upon  the  sudden,  it  b  more  than  a  day, 
or  two,  that  I  have  had  this  thought,  and  more  than  this  too, 
that  you  shall  not  know.     I  desired  her  grace  not  to  cut  off 
her  talk  there,  it  was  so  good,  so  wise,  so  well  framed,  and 
so  comfortable  unto  me,  as  nothing*  could  be  more  so,  than 
to  hear  that  mind,  in  her,  towards  your  majesty.  lam  a  fool, 
saith  she,  thus  long  to  talk  with  you }  you  are  too  subtle, 
for  me,  to  deal  with.   I  protested  upon  my  honesty,  that  my 
meaning  was  only  to  nourish  a  perpetual  amity,  between 
your  majesty,  and  her,  which  could  not  be  done,  but  by 
honest  means.   How  much  better  were  it,  saith  she,  that  wc 
two  being  Queens,  so  near  of  kin,  neighbours,  and  being  in 
one  isle,  should  be  friends,  and  live  together,  like  sisters, 
than,  by  strange  means,  divide  ourselves  to  the  hurt  of  us 
both :  and,  to  say,  that  we  may  for  all  that  live  friends,  we 
may  say,  and  prove,  what  we  will,  but  it  will  pass  both  our 
powers.     You  repute  us  poor  -,  but,  yet  you  have  found  us 
cumbersome  enough.    We  have  had  loss,  ye  have  taken 
scathe.    Why  may  it  not  be  between  my  sister,  and  me,  that 
we  living  in  peace,  and  assured  friendship,  may  give  our 
minds,  that  some  as  notable  things  may  be  wrought,  by  us, 
women,  as  by  our  predecessors  have  been  done  before.    Let 
us  seek  this  honour  against  some  other,  than  fall  to  debate 
amongst  ourselves.     I  asked  here,  her  grace,  whether  she 
would  be  content,  one  day,  whenever  it  were,  to  give  her  as- 
sistance, for  the  recovery  of  Calais  ?     At  this  question,  she 
laughed  3   and  said  many  things  must  pass,  between  my 
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good  sister,  and  me,  before  I  can  give  you  answer ;  but  I 
believe  to  see  the  day,  that  &11  our  quarrels  should  be  oat, 
and  assure  you,  if  we  be  not,  the  fault  shall  not  be  in  me. 

"  Vour  lu^esty  hath  heard  the  effect  of  much  long  talk> 
that  passed,  between  this  Queen,  and  me,  not  so  well  ao- 
Bwered.  in  every  point,  by  me,  as  it  was  spoken  by  her.  I 
commended  her  good  mind,  her  desire,  and  ojiinion,  of  yout 
majesty,  anil  in  this  matter,  so,  ended  with  lier,  that  no  small 
matter  shall  make  her  think  otherwise  than  wcll^  that  no* 
thing  should  make  her  over  hasty,  in  her  determination,  I 
either  to  enter,  in  league,  with  any,  or  to  match  hereelf,  in  i 
marriage,  ^rther  than  either  drift  of  time  should  be  found,  , 
in  your  majesty,  or  hasty  request  of  her  subjects,  or  necessity, 
to  provide  for  her  estate,  did  press  her.  1  requested  her 
grace,  humbly,  that  fomsmuch  as  I  had  moved  her  majcstf 
by  yuurliighnesses  commandment  to  let  her  mind  be  known, 
how  well  she  liked  of  the  suit  of  my  Lord  Robert,  Earl  of  I 
Leicester,  that  I  might  be  able  somewhat  to  say,  or  write, 
touching  that  matter  unto  your  majesty.  My  mind,  towardi 
him,  is  such,  as  it  ought  to  be  of  a  very  noble  man,  as  I 
hear  say,  by  very  many.  And  such  one,  as  the  Queeti,  your 
mistress,  my  good  sister,  doth  so  well  like,  to  be  her  hut' 
band,  if  be  were  not  her  subject,  ought  not  to  mislike  me  t» 
be  mine.  Marry,  what  I  shall  do,  it  lieth  in  your  mistress't  I 
will,  vrho  shall  wholly  guide  me,  and  rule  me.  I  made  mjr- 
wif  not  well  to  understand  tliose  words,  because  I  would 
have  the  better  hold  of  them.  She  repented  tlie  self  same 
wonls  again,  and  I  shewed  myself  fully  contented  with  her 
speech ;  desired  that  I  might  hastily  return  to  your  majesty, 
whilst  they  were  fresh  in  memory.  My  mind  is  not,  that 
you  shall  so  hastily  depart.  At  Edinburgh,  we  may  com- 
mune furtliM  i  there  shall  be  nothing  fiji^otlen,  or  called 
hack,  that  both  been  said.  I  have  received,  said  she,  a  very 
loving   letter,  from  my  goud  aiiter,  and  this  night,  or 
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morrow,  will  write  another,  which  you  must  send  away.  I 
offered  all  kind  of  senrice,  that  lied,  in  my  power,  reserving 
the  duty  to  your  migesty.  I  made  a  general  rehearsal,  after, 
of  this  whole  conference,  to  my  Lord  of  Murray,  and  Lord 
of  Leddington ;  they  were  very  glad,  that  1  had  heard  so 
much  spoken  of  herself,  whereby  they  might  be  encouraged 
to  proceed  further ;  but,  without  that  principal  point, 
whereupon  your  miyesty  is  to  resolve,  saith  they,  neither 
dare,  earnestly,  press  her,  nor  yet  of  themselves  are  willing, 
fior  that,  in  honour,  otherwise  they  see  not  how  she  can 
accord  to  your  miyesty*s  advice,  nor  so  to  bend  herself  unto 
you,  as  they  are  sure  she  will ;  and  therein  o£fer  their  ser- 
vice to  your  majesty,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  powers.  The 
Lord  of  Liddington  doubteth,  that  your  majesty  hath  con* 
ceived  some  evil  opinion  of  him.  I  do  assure  him,  to  the 
contrary,  and  find  his  dealing,  hitherto,  honest.  Your  ma- 
jesty hath  heard,  at  this  time,  and  also  at  others,  by  such 
letters  as  are  come  to  your  highness*s  hands,  as  near  as  I 
can,  the  true  report  of  all  such  words,  as  I  have  heard  spo- 
ken, either  by  this  Queen,  or  those,  in  chief  credit  about  her, 
in  such  matters,  as  it  did  please  your  majesty^  to  give  me 
charge,  to  intreat  of.  The  judgment  of  them  all  belongeth 
unto  your  majesty.  It  is  sufficient,  for  me,  to  obey  your 
will :  But  how  hard  it  is  for  one  man,  alone,  to  deal  with 
many,  your  majesty  knoweth  3  what  they  are,  with  whom  I 
have  to  do,  your  majesty  is  not  ignorant,  wise,  discreet^  cir- 
cumspect, and  men,  that  leave  nothing  unsought,  that  may 
serve  to  their  advantage.  With  these,  therefore,  and  like, 
I  am  in  continual  fear  to  deal,  less  through  my  g^eat  lack, 
and  mean  judgment,  in  all  cases,  inspecial  of  such  impor- 
tance, some  thing  might  so  fall  out,  that  might  hinder  so  good 
a  purpose,  so  great  a  good,  as  to  have  your  m%jesty*s  realm 
united  with  this,  and  this  Queen,  to  be  wholly  at  your  m^jesty 's 
devotion.    I   do,   therefore,  most  humbly  crave  of  your 
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majesty,  that  before  this  matter  do  suddenly  fateak  of,  u  viv 
it  is  in  doubt,  what  answer  will  be  gmn,  tnofhing  the  oob- 
ference  had  at  Berwick,  and  aU  those,  dial  fimnr  tout  ma- 
jesty's interest,  in  great  soyense,  wkat  will  beiume,  if  aU 
matters  be  not  thoroughly  reserved  vapoa,  iStmt  it  wil  pleMe 
your  migesty,  to  send  some  aodi  one  lutiier,  tke  beat  m 
judgment,  and  experience,  of  diat  great  nombcr,  your  ma- 
jesty hath,  to  entreat  on  this  matter,  to  see  to  what  issue  it 
may  be  brought ;    being  now  in  my  ample  jm^ment,  m 
some  good  towardness,  and  not  far  firom  that  point,  jour 
majesty  would  have  it  at.     if  your  majesty's  pleasure  be 
otherwise,  would  God,  that  I  were  so  h^ipy,  that  I  had 
some  witness  of  those  words,  diat  I  hare  heard  of  diia 
Queen's  month,  what  she  hath  spoken  of  your  miyesty,  and 
how  much  she  ofiereth,  to  be  at  your  mi^esty^s  wiU,  whidi 
often  time,  she  speaketh,  and  caDeth  God  to  witness  of  her 
true  meaning.** 
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SECTION  VI. 

From  the  Arrival  of  Damlej/,  till  the  Assassi- 
nation of  Rizzio. 

VV  E  have  recently  seen  the  serious  fooleries 
of  a  feigned  courtship;  we  have  perceived  a 
Queen  offering  in  marriage  to  a  rival  Queen  her 
own  paramour,  without  whom,  she  could  not 
live ;  we  have  beheld  that  lover  intriguing,  for 
bis  own  disappointment,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  displeasing  both.  Such  negotiations 
could  only  have  been  adopted,  much  less  per- 
severed in,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  whose 
propensities,  notwithstanding  her  vigour,  and 
wisdom,  proceeded  the  fiill  length  of  folly,  not 
to  say  frenzy. 

We  shall,  immediately,  perceive  a  courtship 
of  a  different  kind ;  because  it  was  real,  and 
sincere ;  and  was  prosecuted  to  a  successful 
end,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  and  per- 
severed in,  through  the  usual  dangers  of  civil 
war.  The  many  favours,  which  were  done  to 
Lennox,  portended,  in  the  opinion  of  wise  men, 
much  greater  kindnesses  to  his  son  Darnley. 
Cecil  received  intimations  to  this  effect ;  and 
similar  conceptions  occurred  to  the  sagacity  of 


I 
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Elizabeth.  Lady  Lennoxes  request  to  both, 
that  permission  might  be  granted  her  son, 
to  visit  his  father,  in  Scotland,  was,  without 
much  difficulty,  granted  to  Darnley ;  because 
that  Queen,  and  her  minister,  trusting  to  their 
own  talents,  for  address,  and  action,  they  could 
easily  interpose  disappointment,  the  moment, 
that  Mary  should  agree  to  accept  his  hand : 
With  all  their  sagacity,  they  were  imposed 
upon  by  the  artful  blandishments  of  the  Scot- 
ish  Queen,  who  under  gentleness,  and  facility, 
and  playfulness,  concealed  acuteness  of  under- 
standing, sincerity  of  purpose,  a  spirit  to  oppose 
difficulties,  and  a  resolution  to  surmount  danger. 
Darnley,  having  Elizabeth's  letters  of  good 
offices  in  his  pocket,  set  out  to  post,  on  horse- 
back, from  LfOndon,  to  Ekiinburgh,  during  the 
depth  of  winter,  which  is  recorded,  in  history, 
as  remarkably  severe,  buoyed  up,  as  he  was,  by 
hope,  and  pushed  forward,  by  prescience  of 
success. 

Darnley  was,  probably,  born^  in  1546 ;  and 
was  of  course  four  years  younger  than  Mary : 
He  was,  however,  remarkably  tall  of  his  years ; 
as  Mary,  like  her  mother,  was  of  the  largest 
size  of  women.  His  good  reception,  in  Scot- 
land, was  ensui*ed,  not  only,  by  the  letters  of 
Elizabeth,  but  by  the  blandishments  of  I^ady 
Lennox,  his  mother.    She  sent  to  the  Queen, 
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her  niece f  a  riog  with  a  £ur  diamond,  a  diamond 
to  Lord  Murray,  a  watch,  set  with  rabies,  and 
diamonds,  to  Secretary  Maitland,  a  ring  with  a 
ruby  to  Robert  Melvill,  the  brother  of  the 
Envoy :  and  Lady  Lennox,  who  was  a  discreet 
matron*  and  'fhrokmorton,  who  was  a  wise 
man,  sent  many  good  advices  to  the  Queen,  to 
be  followed,  as  occasion  might  offer.'' 

Tlie  Scotisb  Queen  remained,  meantime,  in 
her  quiet  retirement,  at  St.  Andrews,  where 
Randolph  had  left  her,  about  the  3d  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1564-5.  But,  she  left  it  on  the  llkh, 
and  advanced  to  Lundy,  on  the  12th,  being  the 
Sime  day,  on  which  Darnley  came,  from  Dun- 
bar, to  Haddington.  On  the  13th  she  rode  to 
Weemys-castle,  which  was  then  inhabited,  by 
Murray,  being  the  same  day,  whereon  Darnley 
arrived,  from  Hadington,  at  Edinburgh. 

After  waiting  three  days  at  Eklinburgh,  and 
hearing  from  his  father,  that  it  was  his  first 
duty  to  wait  upon  the  Queen,  he  crossed  the 
Forth  into  Fife ;  and  went  to  Weemys-castle, 
on  the  16th.^  He  was  well  received,  by  the 
Queen,  and  lodged  in  the  same  castle;  as 
Murray  supposed,  that  Damley*s  journey  into 
Scotland,  had  been  made,  with  Elizabeth's  ap- 


•  Melviira  Mem.  52. 

^  Cecirs  Diaiy,  from  Randolph's  letters. 
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probation.  The  writers  of  Scotland  woulrl  have 
ua  believe,  that  Mary  fell,  desperately,  in  love 
with  Darnley,  at  first  sight :  and  they  would 
have  lis  think,  that  the  widowed  Queen,  who 
knew  the  world,  and  had  seen  the  most  accom- 
plished gentlemen,  in  Europe,  was  a  boarding 
school  miss,  who  had  never  till  now  seen  a  man. 
Robertson,  one  of  the  best  of  those  historians, 
imagines  Mary  to  have  been  captivated  by  hia 
gigantic  Jigure:  Yet,  let  us  recollect,  that 
Darnley  was,  merely,  a  long  lad  of  nineteen. 
Sir  James  Melvill,  who  was  present,  in  Weemys- 
castle,  however,  informs  us,  "  that  the  Queea 
"  took  very  well  ivith  him,  and  said  to  Melvill, 
"  DO  the  same  day,  that  Darnley  was  the  proper- 
"  est,  and  best  proportioned  long  man,  that 
"  ever  she  had  seen.-"  Here,  then,  was  one  of 
the  6rst  steps  of  this  famous  courtship  accom- 
plished. The  Queen  knew  his  pretensions  be- 
fore she  left  France,  from  Lady  Lennox's  let- 
ters :  And,  after  her  return,  amidst  those  recent 
intrigues,  she  had  revolved,  in  her  mind,  the 
whole  difficulties  of  such  a  courtship,  and  the 
many  consequences  of  such  a  marriage.  But, 
the  historians  were  ignorant  of  Lady  Lennox's 
intrigues :'  Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards 


■  Mem.  56. 

*  The  documents.  In  tbe  Paper  Office.  < 
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Damley;  as  his  defects  were  not  yet  seen. 
After  some  days,  Darnley  left  Weemys-castle. 
The  Queen,  also,  set  oot,  for  Edinburgh ;  and 
joomeying,  by  Balmuto,  where  she  made  some 
stay,  by  the  Queen's  Ferry,  where  she  crossed 
the  Forth,  arrived,  at  Holyrood-house,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1564-5.  ▼ 

While  Elizabeth's  breath  fanned  Damley*8 
sails,  his  bark  glided  along,  with  the  wind,  and 
tide.  He  found,  of  course,  no  difficulty,  in  his 
journey,  from  Weemjrs-castle  to  Dunkeld,  where 
he  saw  his  father ;  and  whence  he  hastened  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived,  before  the  Queen. 

In  the  meantime,  Lennox  wrot«  his  acknow* 
lodgements  to  Elizabeth,  for  all  her  goodnesses, 
which  had  enabled  him,  to  settle  his  afllaii-s,  in 
Scotland ;  and  for  her  late  favour,  in  writing, 
the  Scotish  Queen,  about  his  son,  and  giving 
him  leave,  on  this  occasion,  to  visit  him,  in  the 


80  those  intrigues  did  not  escape  Secretary  CeciVs  vigilance^ 
Lady  Lennox  was  sent  into  ward,  for  condoling  with  her 
niece,  and  setting  forth  her  son's  merits.  The  Turkish  go* 
▼eminent  could  not  have  gone  beyond  this  oppression. 

^  Household-book.  In  fact,  the  Queen,  had  been  has- 
tened home  by  the  repeated  outrages,  in  her  chapel  of  Holy- 
rood-house,  by  the  zealots  of  Edinburgh,  who  would  not 
allow  to  their  sovereign  that  freedom  of  worship,  which  she 
had  granted  to  them :  Neither  was  she  protected,  by  her 
own  minisler^  from  fludi  vMaieet. 
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land  or  his  fatbers.  Lady  Lennox  had  also 
acted,  like  a  wise  matron,  in  gaining  some  stre- 
nuous friends,  and  mollifying  some  povrerfnl 
opponents.*  Afler  sermon,  and  supper,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  at 
the  Lord  Murray's,  and  Damley  had  seen 
the  Queen,  and  divers  ladies  dance,  he  being 
required,  l>y  my  Lord  of  Murray,  danced  a 
galliard  with  the  Queen,  who,  for  all  the  cold, 
and  storms,  came  home,  at  the  end  of  five 
weeks,  lustier,  than  when  she  went  forth." 

After  Darnley  had  haunted  the  court,  for 
some  time,  he  made  the  Queen  a  proposal  of  1 
marriage,  which,    at    first,    she   pretended   to 
disrelish ;  aud  even  refused  a  ring,  which  be 
had  offered  ber.^    She  began  to  suspect,  how- 

*  She  released  to  tbe  Earl  of  An^s  all  her  claims  on  1U>  J 
father's  estates  -,  and  the  Queen,  in  November  1564,  second  I 
ing  her  enJea«oura,  granted  a  charter  of  confinnation  of  1 
thnl  release  -    So  tlint  the  Douglasses  received  a  great  boon, 
fruni  the  prudent  liberaliliea  of  the  Countess,  and  Queen. 

•  Randolph  to  Cecil,  in  the  Paper  Office,  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1564-5. 

"  Such,  then,  was  the  fact,  as  we  have  it,  from  Mel»ill, 
who  was  then  at  court,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  ho- 
noured with  the  Queen's  confidence.  Mem.  56.  Before  it 
was  known,  at  Edinburgh,  that  Elizabeth  had  changed  her 
ininil,  in  letting  DaraJey  quit  England,  he  pleased  (be 
people  of  Edinburgh  very  well ;  as  hc  seenied  to  be  good 
natured,  and  muty  in  bis  behariour. 
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ever,  as  we  learn  from  Camden^  that  she  had 
been  deceitfully  used ;  and  that  Elizabeth  had 
only  proposed  the  marriage  with  Leicester,  to 
no  other  purpose ;  than  to  choose  the  best  of 
all  the  suitors,  for  herself/  The  Scotish  Queen^ 
perhaps,  as  early  as  the  17th  of  March,  seems 
to  have  secretly  fixed  her  affections  on  Darnley, 
as  the  fittest  husband,  considering  his  whole 
pretensions  ;  and  she  some  time  after  sent  se- 
cretary Maitland,  to  communicate  her  purpose 
to  her  good  sister,  and  to  beg  her  acquiescence.' 
But,  before  Maitland  could  reach  London^ 
Elizabeth  had  become  quite  aware  of  Mary's 
'  sentiments.*  From  her  return,  on  the  24th  of 
Februaiy,  from  Fife,  she  remained  at  Edin- 
burgh, till  the  26th  of  March,  that  she  remov- 


'  As  low  down,  as  the  5th  of  March  1 564-5>  Elizabeth 
continued  her  insidious  intrigues  about  Leicester ;  and  Ran- 
dolph said  to  Cecil,  on  the  5th  of  March :  ''  That  the 
"  Scotish  Queen  was  o£fended  3  and  used  evil  speech  of  her 
*'  Majesty  of  England ;  alleging  she  abused  her,  and  made 
"  her  spend  time."  Keiths  App.  158.  Yet,  Elizabeth 
persevered,  in  her  vexatious  intrigues    Id. 

**  Keith,  270.  On  the  20th  of  March,  owever,  Ran- 
dolph wrote  to  Cecil,  that  Darnley  was  much  favoured,  by 
the  Queen :  yet,  did  not  think  any  marriage  likely.    Keith's 

App.  159. 

*  He  arrived  at  Westminster,  on  the  18th  of  April  1565. 

Keith's  App.  159. 
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ed  to  Linlithgow,  where  she  continued  till  she 
went  on  the  31st,  to  Stirling.  The  nobles  of 
Scotland  began,  meantime,  to  associate  with 
each  other,  for  supporting  their  several  inte- 
rests, and  parties :'  a  sine  sign  of  troubles,  and 
prognostication  of  warfare. 

The  Queen  seems  now  to  have  taken  up  her 
residence,  at  Stirling  castle  ;  making  short  ex- 
cursions, and  frequent  returns.     On  the  7th  of 
April,  Murray  left  the  court,  where  he  could  not ' 
well  remain,  after  entering  into  such  an  asso-,  | 
elation,  on  the  loth  of  March,  which,  plainly,,  | 
led  on  to  civil  war.     Darnley,  following  the_  i 
Queen  to  Stirling,  was  taken  with  the  measles, 
which  hung  about  him  till  the  30th,  when  the, 
Queen's  solicitude,  abont  his  health,  wasob-,J 
served  by  malignant  eyes.* 


'  On  the  15th  of  March,  the  Duke,  Murray,  and  Argyle,  i 
Bsaod&ted  against  all,    except  God,  and  their  Sovereign:; 
This  was  pointed  against  Lennox,  and  Darnley,  positively,  . 
and  against  the  Queen,  virtually. 

On  the  20iU  of  Mureh,  Lennox  entered  into  a  similar  ai- 
Eociation  with  Athol,  Cuthness,  Lord  Ruthvin,  and  such  like. 
The  Queen,  at  the  same  time,  protested,  that  xhe  would  be  'I 
at  liberty,  in  religion,  and  that  all  persons  should  live,  rind  i 
worship,  as  (hey  would. 

>  Both  Bedford,  and  Itondolpli  wrote  to  Cecil  of  Darnley's  H 
illness  i  and  of  the  Quectt'e  tnarveliuttt  care  of  him.  Lettert ' 
in  the  Paper  Office. 
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I  had  the  honour,  said  Randolph  t^  Cecily  to 
play  a  party  at  a  game,  called  the  Biles :  ^^  my 
^^  mistress  Beton  [Mary  Beton,  the  maid  of 
^'  honour]  and  I,  against  the  Queen  and  my 
^^  Lord  Damley,  the  women  to  have  the  win- 
"  nings;  Beton,  and  I,  having  the  latter, 
''  Lord  Damley  paid  the  loss;  and  gave  Beton 
'^  a  ring,  and  a  broche,  with  two  watches, 
'^  worth  fifty  crowns.'*  Hereupon,  he  adds, 
dependeth  a  tale,  that  requires  more  time,  than 
I  can  now  command.  On  that  obscure  inti- 
mation, the  state  papers  give  no  light:  And 
what  the  calumnious  Randolph  had  not  time  to 
tell,  cannot  now  be  told. 

Secretary  Cecil  continued,  meantime,  to 
watch  the  successive  movements  of  the  Queen, 
and  Darnley,  in  order  to  perceive  the  very 
moment,  in  which  the  growing  affections  of 
Mary  should  settle  on  their  proper  object :  and, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  he  cried  out,  Now  is  it, 
plainly,  discovered,  that  the  Queen  will  have 
Lord  Damley  !*"    The  wind  now  shifted  :    And 


*»  Cecil's  Diary.— Murdin,  758  :  On  the  same  day.  Secre- 
tary Maitland  arrived  at  Berwick,  on  his  way  to  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his  mistress's  intentions. 
Maitland  arrived,  at  Westminster,  on  the  18th  of  April : 
and,  his  business,  said  Cecil,  was  to  ask  the  Queen's  con- 
sent to  theScotish  Queen's  marriage  with  Lord  Damley. 
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Darnley's  bark,  which  had  of  late  sailed,  with 
favourable  gales,  and  lucky  currents,  ran 
aground  on  some  sboal,  or  some  sand,  at  every 
tack.  Elizabeth  declared,  with  her  usual  du- 
plicity, that  she  had  never  contemplated  such 
a  purpose,  though  she  knew,  that  Lady  Lennox 
had  opened  a  treaty,  for  her  son,  before  Mary  j 
left  France ;  though  she  perceived  Lady  Len- 
nox's objects,  in  solicitiug  passports,  for  her  son  ; 
to  carry  him  into  Scotland;  though  she  had 
given  Darnley  letters  of  good  offices  to  the 
Seotish  Queen,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence 
would  entangle  her  passions  of  hope,  and  of 
apprehension.'  Elizabeth's  privy  counsellors 
gave  it  as  their  solemn  advice,  that  such  a 
marriage  would  be  the  ruin  of  England  ;  that 
it  tended  to  conjoin  claims  to  the  crown  ;  that 
it  might  probably  produce  heirs  to  a  kingdom, 
which  wanted  none,  while  the  wisdom  of  wise 
Elizabeth  consisted,  in  casting  such  a  mist  on 
the  succession,  as  to  involve  it  in  a  darksome 
cloud.^  And,  Cecil,  with  his  usual  facility, 
drew  up  a  memorial,  to  prove,  that  the  Attest 
marriage,  for  the  Seotish  Queen,  was  unfit,  if 
any  marriage  were  fit.'  Every  measure  was 
now  adopted,  to  perplex,  and  oppose  the  Seotish 

'  Kehb,  S7S.r.  '*  Keitb,  V*  ■  May  Ut.  1565. 

'Mnrdin,  761^- 
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Qaeeii*8  wishes,  except  actual  war;  bat,  a 
lebellion  was  incited,  in  Scotland,  by  Cecil's 
artifices,  and  Elizabeth's  money :  She  did  not 
draw  her  sword,  indeed ;  becaose  France,  and 
Spain,  would  have  drawn  thdis.  Letters  of 
recal  were  sent,  firom  Elisabeth,  to  Lemioz, 
and  Damkv :  Bat,  as  if  thev  had  beeo  sent 
too  soon,  for  the  occasion,  they  were  recalled; 
and  again  repeated;  so  floctoating  were  the 
qiirits  of  Elizabeth,  who  wished  to  harass  a 
hatedobject;  yet,  doubted  her  means.  Towards 
the  end  of  April,  the  experieDced  Thrakmocton 
was  sent  to  Scotland,  with  Maitland,  to  tia- 
^rerse  Mary^s  purpose.* 

As  early  as  the  Qoeens  departure,  fimm  EAa- 
boifh^  towandbs  the  end  of  March  1561-5,  the 
courts  and  coantrr«  had  become  full  of  heart- 
burning,  and  suspicioos  doobts«  if  we  may  be- 
BcTe  Randolph's  exagsreratioDS.  The  Qoeen 
had  been  $o  much  goaded,  by  fonagn  powers,  as 
well  as  by  domestic  parties,  that  she  assocxd 
more  independence  of  tboaght  and  of  actioii. 


fMfiose  to  tiic  Ooeim.  t*.  xnarn  ^iiii  LwwisJter.  or  same 

to  siic^  brw  nu^'i  ii   cri<^'e£  ihf  OoMn's  suf^efltr. 
IVrokaiamiii   cairiod  Lis  istrimcs  u  tbe  fiiU  Vaurdi  flf  sc 

i,  if  ]K4  of  tmtSCRl. 
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without  overbearipg  others.  The  Duke  sup- 
posed  himself  to  be  quite  undone,  if  the  Queen 
should  marry  Darnley,  and  courted  Elizabeth*8 
protection.  Darnley  no  longer  danced  gailiards, 
with  the  Queen,  at  Murray's  house ;  He  had 
said,  unguardedly,  that  Murray  had  got  too 
many  lands,  by  recent  managementf':  And  the 
Queen  hearing  of  this,  desired  him  to  apologize 
to  Murray,  who  never  forgave  turn.  Lord  Ro- 
bert, the  Queen's  illegitimate  brother,  who  was 
the  adviser  of  Darnley,  had  led  him  into  that 
imprudence,  and  Lennox  endeavoared  to  rap- 
port him,  with  associations  of  persons  of  coose- 
quence,  who  were,  of  course,  described,  by  Ran- 
dolph,  '^  as  enemies  to  all  virtue/** 

In  the  mean  time,  the  treaty  with  Darnley 
held  it«  course,  accelerated,  perhaps,  radier 
than  retarded,  by  his  several  illoemes ;  of  the 
measles  first,  and  of  the  ague,  afterwards.  The 
Queen,  being  resolote,  not  only  conifDOfiieated 
her  purpose  to  Elizabetli,  but  to  the  Qneeo  dO' 
ther  of  France,  auid  ako  Co  the  Pope,  wIkm;  dis- 
pensation  she  foGcitHly  as  she,  aod  iXaroky, 
were  first  ooofiioi.  It  ww  kmpwn  to  weli-j#- 
formeA  perwtts,  n  Snutfaiad,  m  ^sahr  as  tfcn 
l^b  of  ApriL  two  flKMrtfaf  aAtr  tm  wnnl^  tlam 
At  iDteoded  to  iHtfrr  Itanley.  Kai»M^  :md 


VOL.  I.  r 
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those,  who  thought  with  him,  gave  it  as  their 
opinions,  that  this  marriage  would  effect  the 
ruin  of  Scotland.  Nothing  is  more  frequent^ 
than  for  men  to  allow  their  minds  to  dwell  on 
particular  topicks,  till  speculations  swell  into 
certainties.  If  the  Queen*s  marriage  were  aU 
lowed  to  be,  for  the  interest  of  the  two  king- 
doms, and  experience  evinced,  that  it  was^ 
there  could  not  be  a  properer  person  than 
Darnley,  whatever  folly  might  fear,  or  wisdom 
portend.  In  the  midst  of  those  speculations, 
and  fears,  Argyle,  and  Murray,  came  to  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  Ist  of  May,  at  the  head  of  5,000 
horsemen ;  to  hold  a  law-day  against  Both  well, 
who  could  not  bring  fifty,  and  who  did  not  ap- 
pear. The  Queen  considered  so  great  an  arma- 
ment, for  such  an  object,  to  be  more  intended 
to  overawe  herself,  than  to  frighten  Bothwell : 
she  commanded  the  justice  clerk,  to  adjourn 
the  law-day,  and  signified  her  dissatisfaction  to 
Murray.^ 

The  Queen  remained  quietly  at  Stirling,  but 
firm  in  her  purpose.  The  Queen  sent  for  Mur- 
ray ;  and  treating  him  with  her  usual  kindness, 
she  shewed  him  a  writing,  purporting  to  be  the 
assent  of  the  nobles,  to  her  marriage  with  Darn- 
ley  ;  and  asked  him  to  sign  it,  as  an  example 


«  Keith>  App.  160. 
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to  Others.  He  desired  time  to  consider  of  such 
a  proposition  ;  she  pressed  him,  with  the  ob- 
Bcrvation,  that  he  had  time  enough  to  regard 
it  in  all  its  views ;  and  others  of  less  influence 
would  follow  him.  He  now  said,  that  it  would 
not  do  her  honour,  to  hasten  so  much  a  matter 
of  such  impoitance:  And,  besides,  he  misliked 
this  match  ;  because  he  doubted,  that  Darnley 
would  be  an  enemy  to  the  true  religion  :  Here- 
upon, in  some  displeasure,  he  departed  from 
the  Qneen.  Other  nobles  were  sent  for  to  Stir- 
ling, soon  after :  On  the  12th  of  May,  thirteen 
of  the  nobles  had  signed  the  declaration  of  as- 
sent to  the  Queen's  marriage  ;  The  Duke  signed 
it,  on  a  promise  of  assurance  of  his  estates. 
The  Earl  of  Morton,  and  the  lord  justice  clerk, 
were  gi-eat  promoters  of  it.  Murray  would  not 
consent;  and  Arg}'le came  not  to  court.  Mean- 
while, she  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Maitland, 
wherever  he  might  I)e,  to  desire  that  he  would 
repair  to  Elizabeth,  and  inform  her,  explicitly, 
"  that  seeing  she  had  been  so  long  kept  in  sus- 
"  pense,  by  her  Majesty,  she  had  determined, 
"  with  the  advice  of  her  estates,  to  use  her  own 
"  choice,  in  her  marriage:'"  But,  though  he 
received  this  command,  at  Newark,  hechose  to 
continue  his  journey,  into  Scotland,  with  Throk- 
morton.  The  Queen  pressed  forward  her  several 
measures  of  preparation,  before  the  arrival  of 
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those  intriguers,  who    were    expected,   from 
England. 

Throkmorton  arrived,  on  the  11th,  at  Ber- 
wick ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  came  to  Dunbar, 
where  hearingof  the  forwardness  of  the  Queen's 
measures,  and  of  the  preliminary  hoDOurs, 
which  she  intended  to  confer,  immediately,  on 
Darniey,  he  hastened  to  Edinburgh,  on  the 
I3th.  After  learning  all  the  informations,  which 
Randolph  possessed,  Throkmorton  went  on  to 
Linlithgow,  on  the  14th ;  and  arrived,  in  the 
morning,  at  the  gates  of  Stirling  castle,  wherein 
the  Queen,  and  her  nobles,  were  sitting,  in  con> 
vention,  on  her  marriage.  Throkmorton,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  seemed  to  think, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  an  immediate  audience, 
as  if  he  had  come  from  a  sovereign,  who  had  a 
right  to  dictate.  He  was  desired  to  repose  him- 
self, in  the  lodging,  which  had  been  provided 
for  him  and  the  Queen  would  see  him,  as  soon 
as  convenient.  At  two  o'clock,  the  lords  Ers- 
kine,  and  Uuthven,  went  to  conduct  him,  to 
an  audience  of  the  Queen.  He  found  the  Queen 
surrounded,  by  her  principal  nobles,  when  be 
opened  his  remonstrances  against  her  marriage, 
in  the  same  tone  of  dictation.  The  Queen 
heard  him  patiently;  denied,  that  there  had 
been  any  precipitancy,  or  rashness ;  and  wished, 
that  iier  good  sister  had  been  a  little  more  viva 
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clous  as  wetl  as  open,  in  soliciting,  for  a  suitor, 
which  she,  and  the  world,  suspected  could  not 
be  successful ;  that  she  had  communicated  the 
matter  to  her  good  sister,  as  soon  as  she  had 
resolved   on  the  matter,  and  the  manner  ;  that 
she  had  made  no  other  promise,  though  she  had  , 
treated  her  good    cousin's    recommendation^ 
with  the  greatest  respect.     Some    aJtercutioa  i 
now  ensued  :    and  Throkmortun  informed  his  J 
mistress,  that  "  the  Qtieeo  is  so  far  passed,  iB  .j 
"  this  matter,  with  Lord  Daruley,  as  it  is  not 
"  revocable,  and  no  place  is  left  to  dissolve  the 
"  same,  by  persuasion,  or  any  reasonable  means, 
"  otherwise  than  bi/violenve.'"  Elizabeth,  whose 
dissimulation  was  seen,  by  the  world  and  felt,  j 
by  Mary,  may  have  been  disquieted,  when  she 
saw   her  intentions  frustrated,  and   some  to-  | 
convenience  may  have  been  felt:  But  does  dis- 
quiet, and  inconvenience,  when   no  injury  is 
committed,  justify  warfare,  and  violence?    On 
the  same  day,  Darnley  was  made  a  knight. 
Lord  of  Ardmannah,  and  Earl  of  Ross.'*     The 
Duke,    Argyle,  Murray,    and   Glencairn,    im- 
mediately  retired  to  their  own  houses,  for  a 

t  Keith, -iZT-s. 

^  lb.  ^TH-OI.  The  Queen,  al  the  same  time,  sent  her 
tnuBt«r  of  reinicsls,  John  Hay,  to  eK|iliun  to  Elixabeth  the 
Kcutisli  Qii»n's  mcnniog,  nod  intcalioiw. 
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time ;  in  order  to  enter  into  the  dangerous  con- 
certs of  civil  war. 

As  Damley  had  no  proper  establishments  of 
officers  about  him,  the  Queen  directed  Rizzio^ 
her  private  secretary  for  the  French  language, 
to  attend  upon  him.  We  might  even  infer, 
frmn  the  Treasurer's  books,  that  Rizzio  was 
^entrusted  to  receive;  and  to  pay  money^  for 
Damley.  Rizzio  was  plainly  a  diligent,  and 
feithful  servant,  both  to  the  Queen,  and 
Darnley :'  And,  because  he  was  an  honest  man, 
he  was  maligned,  by  the  English  fia^tion,  and 
Murray's  followers :  Randolph  smd  to  Cecil, 
David  [Rizzio]  now  worketh  all,  and  is  only 
governor  to  the  King  :.  The  hatred  towards 
Darnley,  and  his  family,  is  great,  great  is  his 
pride,  and  words  intollerable :  People  have 
small  joy  in  this  new  master,  and  find  nothing, 
but  that  God  must  either  send  him  a  short  end, 
or  them  a  miserable  life ;  And  Randolph  went 
on,  with  a  prognostication,  which  could  have 
been  only  made,  at  the  eve  of  civil  war ;  "  the 


'  On  the  9l8t  of  May^  Randolph  wrote  to  Cecily  how  the 
Lord  Darnley  ofifered  to  strike  the  justice  clerk,  with  his 
dagger  3  because  he  brought  him  word,  that  the  creation  of 
him,  as  Duke  of  Albany,  had  been  postponed.  Keith,  App. 
160.  There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  ^  yet  Dam- 
ley*8  temper  was  hasty,  and  his  spirit  unmanaged. 
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"  dangers  to  those,  Damley  now  hateth,  are 
"  great ;  and  either  he  must  be  taken  away,  or 
"  they  find  some  support,  that  what  he  intend- 
"  eth  to  others,  may  light  upon  himself.'"  Tiie 
Queen's  envoy,  Hay,  arrived  iu  Westminster, 
on  the  iid  of  May ;  and,  on  the  same  day, 
Lady  Lennox,  on  the  trne  Turkish  principle, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  French 
King  did  honour  to  liimself,  hy  writing  to  Eli- 
zabeth in  favour  of  Lord  Uaraley,  and  to  release 
his  mother."  Throughout  the  month  of  May, 
wherein  the  Queen  was  so  busy,  in  adjusting 
and  securing  her  marriage,  agaiust  foreign  in- 
trigues, and  domestic  faction,  the  Queen  re- 
mained, at  Stirhug  ;  making  only  short  excur- 
sions to  Alloa,  to  Sauchie,  and  to  other  seats, 
in  the  neighbourhood."  On  the  2d  of  June  she 
departed,  from  StirUng,  with  Darnley,  and  her 
usual  train,  and  slept  at  Iverpetfty,  on  the  Earn, 
on  iier  way  to  Perth,  where  she  arrived,  on  the 
subsequent  day ;  and  where  site  intended  to 
hold  a  convention,  for  approving  her  marriage. 
She  remiuned,  at  Perth,  throughout  the  month 
of  June,  making  her  most  frequent  visits  to  the 
Eitrl  of  Athol,  at  Dunkeld,  and  to  Lord  Ruth- 
ven,  at  iluthvcn  castle. 

We  have  alreadyseeo  how  many  preparations 
had  been  made,  by  Elizabeth,  and  liy  Murray, 


'  Kriih,  •iS'i.S.     '  Keith,  Apji.  Itil 
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**  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign,  and  of  civil 
''  war."*  As  early  as  the  8th  of  June,  Elizabeth 
wrote  to  Randolph,  that  she  would  support 
Murray,  in  his  opposition  to  Mary's  marriage : 
On  the  13th  of  June,  she  repeated  her  assur- 
ances of  protection  to  those,  who  should  op- 
pose Damley's  purpose.  These  assurances  were 
communicated,  by  Randolph,  to  those,  who  were 
to  be  incited,  by  them,  to  revolt  against  their 
sovereign.**   About  the  last  of  June,  Murray, 
and  his  coadjutors,  asked  Randolph,  whether, 
if  any  should  deliver  Lennox,  and  Darnley,  in 
Berwick,  they  would  be  received :  This  ques- 
tion, which  pointed,  clearly,  to  the  arrest  of 
Lennox,  and  his  son,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
delivered  to  Elizabeth's  officers,  in  Berwick, 
Randolph  answered,  that  they  would  receive 
their  own,  in  whatsoever  manner,  they  might 
be  brought/     The  Duke,  Argyle,  and  Murray, 
concurred,  according  to  Randolph,  in  the  de- 
sire of  saving  the  country,  by  civil  war,  in 
which  they  will  be  joined,  by  many  others. 
Such  were  some  of  the  topicks,  which  insur- 
gents will   always  find,  that  were  urged,  by 
Murray,  and  Randolph,  for  the  revolt,  which 
was  thus  meditated  against  the  Scotish  Queen, 
encouraged,  as  they  were,  by  her  good  sister  of 
England.    Here  is  the  outline  of  the  plot,  which 

"Kdth,  289.  *  lb.  285. 
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was  to  end,  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queea, 
in  Lochleven  castie,  and  the  consignment  of 
Lennox,  and  Darnley,  to  the  gaol  of  Berwick. 
The  Queen's  movements,  and  intentions,  were 
communicated  to  the  conspirators,  by  secretary 
Maitland.  It  was  thus  known,  that  the  Queen 
and  suite,  would  remain,  at  Perth,  and  its 
neighbourhod,  till  about  the  end  of  June,  when 
she  intended  to  be  present,  at  the  baptism  of 
Lord  Livingstone's  child,  at  Callender.  The 
conspiratore  laid  this  plan,  for  intercepting  her, 
with  Lennox  and  Darnley,  at  the  Kirk  of  Beith : 
Murray  placed  himself,  in  his  mother's  house 
of  Lochleven,  near  Kinrass  ;  Argyle  remained 
at  Castle  Campbell,  ten  miles  higher  up,  in  the 
country  ;  Lord  Rothes,  with  his  followers,  took 
post  at  the  Parrot  well ;  and  the  Duke  lay,  at 
his  house  of  Kinnaal,  at  no  great  distance,  from 
the  Queen's  Ferry.  This  plan  was  so  well  laid, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  acutest  statesmen,  it 
could  not  well  fail."     But  what  are  the  hopes 


*  Secretary  Cecil  was  so  impreased  with  that  opinion,  that 
he  enlereil,  in  his  Diary  of  the  7th  of  July,  1565,  "  A  rumour 
"  t^preatl,  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  have  been  taken, 
"  by  the  LorJa,  Argyle,  and  Murray."  Murdin,  759.  On 
the  26th  of  June  1565,  the  Queen  was  at  Ruthven  ;  but  went 
in  the  evening,  10  Dunkeld.  Here,  she  remained,  on  the 
'27th,  «8th,  and  29th.  On  the  30th  she  dined  at  Dunkeld, 
and  slept,  at  Perth. 
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of  MCA !  On  the  Queen  s  ictarn  to  Perth,  from 
DnnfcrH,  she  leceiwd  some  intiination  cf  hfnr- 
nnr  s  p«qMiK :  She  nov  fek.  that  Berth  wni  no 
■Mre  a  pbce  of  snSerr  jbr  her:  And,  she  A- 
icctcd  the  Ewl  of  AthoL  and  Lord  Rathpoi, 
with  thdr  feHeareRw  to  conver  her.  on  the  aer- 
in  CaHender.    She  moonted  her  horse,  ai 

and  iode«  vkh  stent  speed. 


Lv  ttowga  KinrasK.  vhwii  k  sn&icenff  in 
liMJUrTifiiu  M^Tire  Munmr  ftoii  urr  ^ws^ocKn  of 
her  jKTv^are.  cnriseeii  t&e  Q^dkie>  Fery.  ajnd 
vens  w  C;jriif9iQer.  liMfd  Eirine^wa^  hffisse. 
Ihr  t^wmiL  noki  Eliffnky.  ti&iK  eindud.  W  ad- 


U  l«uiuwt|iil  -.^    i;»tt:r    u    >.\r-i,    all  •Ui»*    ,  Aro       rj;    Uik;:!'    if 
)i<M  t  juiiv<;i   li  lUftt.*  IK*  ^«N*i«  uiu  l»jvn  7ftrr:uv      vatsi. 
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the  4th  of  July,  the  Queen  went  frooi  CaDen- 
der  to  Edinburgh.  In  concert  with  this  con- 
spiracy of  Mnrray,  there  was  an  ecclesiastical 
meeting,  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  influence  of 
that  conspirator;  and  the  Eari  of  Glencaim 
came  to  town,  to  concert  an  insurrection  of 
enthusiasts,  in  the  Queen*s  park,  at  St.  Leo- 
nardos Craig,  where  they  proceeded  the  length 
of  choosing  their  officers:  But,  the  Queen's 
unexpected  appearance,  in  her  metropolis,  dis- 
this  ebullition  oi  feinaticism.* 


that  coospiracy,  as  a  fact,  whidi  was  known  to  sereral  of 
them.  [Goodall  ii.  350.3  Morraj  bad  fornislied  Lodileren 
castle,  with  artfllery,  and  ammnnitiafi,  on  porpose.  [Prirj 
CoiuicU  Rc^.  7th  and  13th  Nor.  1565.]  The  Earl  of 
Rothes,  and  some  of  Mnnmj's  principal  offioers,  were  pio> 
secQted,  for  their  treasonable  oondnct,  on  that  oocaskML  [lb. 
U,  Aug.  1565 :  Pitscottie  216.]  Tet,  was  Robertson  so 
weak,  as  to  suppose,  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  of 
Damler  against  Mnnaj.  What  is  this  bat  the  conspiracy 
of  Huntley  against  Mnriay,  once  more  rqieated,  by  Ifor* 
ray's  partizans  ?  There  is  every  pnaiWe  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  Murray  against  the  Queen,  and  Dandey ;  but  not 
the  least  eridence  of  a  {Jot,  by  Damky,  against  Mnrray. 
The  prerioos  engagements  and  amnsfiiients,  of  the  Qoeen, 
and  Danile} ,  at  Perth,  at  Rnlhircn,  and  at  Donkeld,  pre- 
dode  such  oonceipts  of  a  plot,  by  Damley  against  Murray, 
whicfa  was  a  project  too  dangerous,  for  Damley,  in  such 
circumstances  of  an  nqirrtrd  maniige. 
293— ^i  Spottiswoode,  190. 
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The  Queen's  escape  from  the  various  snares 
that  had  been  laid  for  her,  equally  disappointed 
Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  who  were  accessories  to 
this  conspiracy ;  the  Duke,  and  Murray,  Knox 
and  his  disciples,  who  were  too  strenuous,  how- 
ever, to  be  easily  pushed  aside,  from  their  trai- 
torous designs,  on  Mary*s  sceptre,  and  Darn- 
ley's  life.  The  conspirators  persevered,  in  thdr 
criminal  pursuits.  Relying  on  Elizabeth*s  pro- 
mises, and  Cecil's  protection,  Murray,  Argyle, 
and  Boyd,  on  the  1st  of  July  1565,  retired  into 
Lochleven  castle,  to  deliberate  on  their  ulterior 
measures :  They  resolved  to  take  arms :  And 
they  determined  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Elizabeth, 
to  the  extent,  at  least  of  £3000.,  for  which  she 
had  engaged.  They  s^nt  a  trusty  messenger 
to  Elizabeth,  to  communicate  their  designs, 
and  to  solicit  her  promised  aid/  They  asked 
Randolph  to  meet  them.  Randolph  commu- 
nicated their  objects,  and  measures,  to  Cecil, 
and  Leicester.**  He  suggested  to  Cecil,  that 
Bedford,  the  Queen's  lieutenant,  on  the  Bor- 
ders, might  be  sent  to  Berwick,  "  to  support 
"  lords  of  the  religion ;"  and  he  intimated  the 
desires  of  those  religious  lords,  that  some  of 


•  See  their  letter^  from  Lochleven  castle,  1  st  July  X565, 
in  Keith,  163. 
*>  Ibid,  291—5. 
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the  border  banditti  might  be  let  loose  />n  Lord 
Home's  lands,  to  prevent  him,  from  assisting 
the  Queen/  The  attempt  to  convert  such  an 
insurrection  against  the  Queen*s  marriage,  into 
a  religious  war,  was  even  too  shocking,  for 
Cecil.  Most  of  Randolph's  suggestions  were 
adopted,  by  Elizabeth,  though  she  could  not  be 
prevailed  on,  to  make  open  war."* 

While  Elizabeth  thus  incited  a  rebellion  in 
Scotland,  she  wrote  to  the  Scottish  Queen,  with 
her  usual  duplicity,  on  the  1 0th  of  July :  ad- 
vising her,  to  regard  her  subjects  with  more 
favour ;  and  her  lords  would  behave,  as  hvers 
of  the  religion^  and  as  good  subjects  to  her:* 
Yes,  but  did  the  Christian  religion  warrant 

-^ — 

'  Id.  Randolph^  the  agent  of  Elizabeth,  in  Scotland,  being 
afterwards  detected,  in  paying  3000  crowns  to  the  Countem 
of  Murray,  was  sent  out  of  the  country,  as  unworthy  of  his 
station:  He  had  acted,  for  more  than  seven  years^  as  an 
incendiary,  in  Scotland. 

^  Bedford  arrived,  at  Berwick,  on  the  ^Oth  of  July,  when 
the  garrison  was  augmented,  and  the  English  forces  on  the 
borders  were  reinforced;  in  order  to  overawe  the  Scotish 
Queen. 

^  Murdin,  729.  And  see  Elizabeth's  insidious  letter ; 
menacing  her  good  sister,  and  incidng  her  religious  lords,  to 
open  rebellion.  Keith,  296 ;  who  says  what  is,  indeed,  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  that  it  demonstrates  the  design  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  foment  a  rebellion,  and  to  delude  the  noble  insur« 
gents. 
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Elizabeth*8  dissimulation^  much  less  the  rebeU 
lious  practices  of  the  religious  lords  ! 
At  that  treasonous  moment,  the  Scotish 
•  Queen  was  not  inattentive  to  the  interests  of 
her  people,  or  to  the  suggestions  of  her  own 
feelings.  She  issued  assurances  under  her  own 
hand,  that  as  she  had  never  disturbed  any  of 
her  Protestant  subjects,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  so  would  she  be  careful  to  protect 
them,  in  the  complete  enjoyment  of  their  wor- 
ship, according  to  their  own  forms/  And  she 
not  only  warned,  by  proclamation,  all  her 
people  to  attend  her  in  warlike  manner,  as  their 
duty  required,  but  she  wrote,  specially,  to  par« 
ticular  persons,  urging  them  to  come  to  her 
md.'  The  rebellious  nobles  thus  foiled,  by 
Mary,  and  encouraged  by  Elizabeth,  met,  at 
Stirling,  on  the  17th  of  July.  They,  here,  en- 
tered into  a  traitorous  engagement,  which  was 
founded  on  the  analogous  demands  of  the 
church  assembly,  in  June ;  and  those  faithless 
nobles  bound  themselves,  first,  to  the  Lord, 
their  God;  secondly,  to  each  other,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  engagement :  And, 
with  consummate  hypocrisy,  they  declared  to 
the  whole  world,  that  they  meant  nothing,  in 

f  Keith,  298. 

«  Act*  of  Privy  CounciL  in  Keith's  App.  109 — 11. 
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all  their  proceedings,  but  humble  reverence  to 
Almighty  God,  und  faithful  obedience  to  their 
sovereign  lady}*  Such  audacity  of  impudence, 
the  world  never  saw  before,  except  in  the  pro- 
ceeding:s  of  the  same  miscreants,  in  1560,  who 
called  a  Parliament,  under  a  treaty,  which 
themselves  had  forged,  for  the  occasion.  On 
the  subsequent  day,  the  Duke,  Murray,  and 
Argyle,  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  by  a  special  mes- 
senger ;  humbly  beseeching  her  to  enable  them 
"  to  establish  the  evangil,  in  Scotland ;"  Ran- 
dolph wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  Cecil ;  re- 
questing his  assistance  "for  the  lords  of  the 
"  congregation,"  to  redress  religious  grievances  : 
He  added,  what  probably  had  full  as  much 
efficacy,  that  the  Scotish  Queen  had  very  little 
money,  no  credit,  and  few  friends.'  Such  were 
the  efforts  of  a  profligate  man,  to  convert  an 
unprovoked  rebellion,  into  a  religious  war. 

The  insurgents  had  promptly  assembled  their 
followers,  and  had  even  cut  oil'  the  communi- 
cation, between  the  capital  and  the  more  wes- 
tern districts :  ^  But,  their  pretences  of  religion, 

'  There  is  ii  copy  of  th^t  engagement,  under  the  name  of 
a  bond,  in  the  Ltmsdown  MSS.  viii,  No.  23  :  In  thid  bond, 
■hey  call  themselves,  "  tLe  curls,  lords,  barons,  gentlemen, 
"  barge^es,  itnd  others,  constant  professors  of  God's  most 
"  holy  word."     What  is  this,  but  blasphemy  ! 

'  Keith,  301.  "  lb.  303. 
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when  tbejr  were  of^posiii^  a  marriage,  were  not 
fidt,  by  their  coontrymen.  The  Qaeen*8  mar- 
riage with  Damley  was  fit  in  itself,  and  benefi- 
dal  to  the  nation*  No  one  con^ered,  that  the 
presumptive  title  of  the  Dnke  to  the  throne,  or 
tint  the  spnrions  claims  of  Murray,  ought  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  Queen's  marriage.  Her 
whole  conduct,  like  her  predecessor,  Duncan, 
had  been  so  gracious,  that  she  enjoyed  the 
public  confidence :  *  And  when  she  summoned 
her  barons  and  people,  to  assemble  around  her, 
they  obeyed  her  summons,  with  alacrity:  So 
many  of  the  nobles,  and  gentry,  and  their 
followers,  arrived  at  fklinburgb,  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  2l8t  of  July,  that  she  found  herself 


*  Robertson  was  so  idle  as  to  attribute  the  mild  rule  of 
Mary  to  Murray's  conduct,  as  her  minister :  But^  her  beha- 
viour had  been  personally  gracious  -,  while  his  administration 
was  violent,  and  unwarrantable:  Witness  his  outrageous 
conduct  on  the  border  -,  his  violence  against  Huntley,  and  his 
funily  i  his  oppression  of  other  nobles,  such  as  Sutherland, 
and  Bothwell ;  his  imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  other  prelates,  not  only  without  law,  but 
•gainst  law  ;  and  his  intolerance,  and  persecution  of  those, 
who  differed  from  him,  in  modes  of  faith :  And  this  is  the 
more  reprehensible^  as  his  religion  was  assumed,  and  not 
felt.  His  whole  administration  was  selfish,  and  ungra- 
cious :  as  we  might  easily  learn,  from  Randolph's  letters  to 
Cecil. 
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at  the  bead  of  a  force,  which  the  rebels  could 
not  resist." 

But,  the  Queen  had  novr  other  objects,  than 
the  opening  of  the  campaigu  against  the  rebel- 
lious nobles,  or,  perhaps,  those,  who  advised 
her,  were  somewhat  in  their  interests,  though 
they  remained,  in  the  Queen's  councils.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  she  created  Darnley,  who  was 
ali-eady  Earl  of  Ross,  Duke  of  Albany ;  and 
conferred  on  him  all  the  property,  and  privi- 
leges, which  belonged  to  the  dukedom  "  She 
had  now  received  the  approbation  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  her  uncle,  and  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Pope :  And  she  was,  probably, 
advised,  by  the  justice  clerk,  Sir  John  Bellen- 
den,  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  the  banns  of 
marriage,  between  her,  and  Albany,  proclmmed, 
in  the  appropriate  parish  church."    On  the  28th 

"  Keilh,  298-9,  App.  106-7.  The  Queen,  on  that  occa- 
sion, pardoned  the  Lonl  Gordon,  and  recalled  Sutherland, 
and  Botbwell. 

"  Privy  Seal  Reg,  xudii. 

«  In  the  Buick  of  the  Kirk  of  the  Caoagait,  "  the  91st 
"  Juljr  A.  D.  1565  ;  The  which  day  Johne  Brand,  uiynigl«r, 
"  presented  to  the  Kirk  ane  writing — written  be  the  justice 
"  clerk's  hand ;  desyring  the  Kirk  of  the  Canagail,  and  my- 
"  nlster  thereof,  to  proclaime  harie,  duk  of  Albayne  Erie  of 
"  Roise  on  the  one  parte,  and  Marie  be  the  grace  of  Ond, 
"  Quene  of  Scottis,  souerane,  on  the  other  part :  Thewhich 
"  the  Kirk  onlainU  the  mynister  to  do,  with  invocation  of 
"  the  luuac  of  God,"      [Edinburgh  Magazine,  Oct.  1817, 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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of  July,  the  Queen  issued  a  proclamation,  di- 
recting that  the  Diike  of  Albany  should  be 
styled  King,  and  treated,  as  such.  On  Sunday, 
the  29th  of  July,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning', 
the  Queen  and  Albany  were  married,  in  the 
chapel  of  Holyrood  house,  by  Henry  Sinclair, 
the  dean  of  Rastelrig,  and  president  of  the  court 
of  session:  During  several  days,  there  was  no- 
thing heard  at  Edinburgh,  but  rejoicing;  nothing 
seen  but  sports ;  and  nothing  enjoyed  but  ban- 
quets. On  the  30th  of  July,  another  proclama- 
tion was  issued ;  directing  that  the  Queen's 
husband  should  be  styled  King,  and  that  all 
public  proceedings  should  now  run,  in  his  name, 
and  hers,  as  King  and  Queen,  of  Scotland.'  In 
this  manner,  then,  was  this  marriage  effected, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  difficulties,  iu  the  face 
of  so  much  danger  :  It  was  to  this  marriage, 
which  was  opposed,  and  maligned,  by  a  power- 
ful faction,  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  government 
of  England,  that  King  James  owed  his  birth, 
and  his  succession  to  the  crown  of  both  those 
kingdoms.  Thus,  was  the  crown  matrimonial 
placed  upon  the  head  of  Darnley,  though  be 
was  not  aware  of  the  meaning,  or  value,  of  what 
the  Queen  had  done  for  him  :  More,  he  might 
have  enjoyed.,  if  he  had  been  a  piince  of  any 

p.  33.}     On  the  inom>w,  being  SundKjr,  the  baniu  of  matri- 
mony were  procbumed.    Keith,  App.  162. 
*  Keith,  305-7. 
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genius,  or  a  person  of  any  talents :  He  was 
little  more  than  nineteen,  at  the  epoch  of  his 
marriage. 

Handolph,  in  themeantime,  put  Lennox,  and 
his  son,  in  retnemltrance  of  the  letters  of  recal, 
which  his  mistress  had  sent  them :  But,  they 
were  too  wise,  where  they  then  were,  to  return 
into  England,  to  a  gaol,  or  to  the  hlocli.  And 
they  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  should 
not  comply  with  Elizabeth's  recal:  Lennox 
complained,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  his  wife :  To  send  to  the  Tower  a  re- 
spectable countess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the 
Queen's  cousin,  for  the  gratification  of  Eliza- 
beth's whim,  was  sufficiently  bad,  in  any  view, 
wherein  it  can  be  considered  :  But,  to  send  her 
son  into  Scotland,  to  gain  the  Scotlsh  Queen's 
affections,  and  then  to  recal  him,  to  mortify, 
and  vex  both,  evinces  a  malignity  of  purpose, 
and  a  baseness  of  practice,  which  shows  Eliza- 
beth to  be  a  woman,  without  a  heart,  and  a 
sovereign,  without  solidity  of  head  ;  and  when 
we  see  her  persevering  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  in  the  shocking  practice  of 
giving  pain  to  others,  in  vexing,  and  perplexing 
all  her  neighbours  around  her,  it  should  seem 
to  show  her  intellect  to  be  deranged,  by  folly, 
operating  on  perversity.  Randolph  was  her 
agent,  in  Scotland,  worthy  of  such  a  states- 
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woman  ;  as  he  continued  to  intrigue  against  a 
settled  measure,  when  all  intrigues  were  vun, 
and  to  declaim  on  idle  topicks,  which  could  be 
heard,  only,  as  the  insidious  tone  of  disappoint- 
ed treason. 

The  rebellious  nobles,  who  were  unable  to 
face  the  Queen,  at  the  epoch  of  her  marriage, 
retired,  for  a  while,  to  their  several  castles. 
From  those  disjointed  seats  of  discontent,  they 
propagated  their  clamours  against  the  Queen's 
measure,  of  declaring  her  husband  a  nominal 
King,  as  an  oppression,  which  could  not  be 
borne,  by  an  oppressed  people,  whom  the  I'ebels 
invited,  to  resist  the  beginning  of  tyranny.^ 
But,  such  outcries  of  ambitious  treason  pro« 
duced  little  effect  among  the  vulgar;  as  the 
real  motives  of  both  parties,  in  the  state,  were 
apparent/  The  return  of  Elphinston,  the  mes- 
senger of  Murray,  to  the  English  court,  early 
in  August,  gave  the  insurgent  nobles  fresh 
spirits  ;  by  bringing  them  new  assurances,  and 
a  large  supply.'    The  rebels  were  now  enabled 


«  Keith,  SOS.  ^  Knox,  380. 

■  Keith's  App.  162  :  Knox,  380,  who  says,  that  Elphin- 
ston brought  £10,000.  sterling.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
Elphinston  was  charged  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council 
to  answer  for  his  conduct.  [Privy  Council  Reg.  of  that  date.] 
Id  help  this  Elphinston  was  a  confidential  agent  of  Murray, 
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to  assemble ;  but,  not  in  great  numbers :  yet, 
being  unable  to  meet  the  Queen's  forces,  they 
retired,  about  the  middle  of  August,  to  the 
fastnesses  of  Argyle.' 

Meantime,  Elizabeth,  as  she  persevered  in 
her  purpose  of  distressing  Mary,  sent  Tam- 
worth,  as  a  coadjutor  to  Randolph,  who  was 
sufficiently  busy,  and  seditions.  Tamworth 
brought  with  him  a  captious  statement  of  Eli- 
zabeth's objections  to  the  marriage  of  the  Sco- 
tish  Queen,  with  other  complaints  of  little  mo- 
ment :  But,  as  Tamworth  was  not  instructed 
to  acknowledge  Darnley,  as  King,  he  was  not 
admitted  into  the  Queen's  presence."  Elizabeth 
gained  nothing,  by  sending  such  a  character, 


who  employed  him,  when  Murray  became  regent,  in  such 
notorious  practices.  [Haynes,  463-] 

'Keith,  309-12,  The  rebels  retired  into  Argyle.  even 
before  the  I4th  of  August  (  as  the  act  of  Privy  Council  im- 
plies. 

■  Keith's  App.  99—105  :  To  Elizabeth's  obJectJon,  that 
M&ry  had  married  Darnley,  without  the  approbation  of 
other  princes,  the  Scoti§h  Queen  answered,  that  she  had  ob- 
tuaed  the  approbation  of  the  greatest  princes,  in  Christen- 
dom)  snd  could  make  the  same  appear,  when  necessary. 
To  the  charge,  that  Mary  had  allured  Lennox,  and  Darnley, 
into  Scotland  ;  and  detained  them  there,  without  license; 
the  Scotiah  Queen  answered,  by  expressing  her  surprise,  that 
her  good  cousin  should  speak  thus  of  ber  husband,  and  his 
father,  who  utru  an  rarl  of  Scotland,  and  ack  now  ledge  i',  as 
such,  by  her  i  and  who  had  both  been  recommended  to  her. 
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as  Tkmworth,  to  Mary,  who  was  not  in  him- 
self the  fittest  person,  to  deliver  a  delicate  mes- 
sage, in  a  delicate  manner,  as  we  learn,  firom 
Camden.  This  circumstance  only  provoked 
Mary,  to  repel  with  unusual  spirit,  the  assump- 
tion of  several  articles  of  her  cousin's  mes- 
sage ;  and  to  desire,  that  Elizabeth  would  not 
any  more  meddle  with  the  domestic  concerns 
of  Scotland ;  as  she  had  never  meddled  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  England :  Yet,  Mary 
professed  a  desire,  to  live  in  amity  with  Eliza* 
beth,  and  to  act  towards  her  cousin,  as  one 
princess  ought  to  treat  another.  When  Tam- 
worth  departed  from  Edinburgh,  on  his  return, 
he  refused  a  passport,  either  from  instruction, 
or  from  petulance,  as  it  had  been  signed,  by 
the  King :  And  the  English  envoy  was  detained 
a  few  days,  by  Lord  Hume,  the  Scotish  war- 
den of  the  eastern  marches.^ 

by  her  good  cousin :  Mary  seems  thus  to  have  had  the  better 
of  the  ailment,  in  this  captious  altercation^  with  her  rival 
Queen.  On  the  7th  of  August,  Tamworth,  and  Randolph 
wrote  to  Cecil  ^  uiging  him  to  assist  the  Godly  lords,  who 
were  likely  to  be  overpowered.  On  the  16th  of  August, 
Tamworth  wrote  to  Cecil,  that  Mary  had  insisted  with  Ran- 
dolph, to  promise  on  his  honour,  not  to  meddle  with  her 
rebels,  or  she  would  place  a  guard  upon  his  house.  Secre- 
tary Maitland  urged  Randolph  to  withdraw  to  Berwick : 
But,  he  refused  to  comply,  that  he  might  be  sent  out  of  the 
country,  under  a  guard.  [lb.  App.  164.] 
^Keith,31l. 
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While  Taraworth  was  thus  occupied,  at 
Kdinburgh  ;  and  it  was  supposed,  by  Cecil, 
from  the  delusive  letters  of  Randolph,  that  the 
rebels  would,  sufficiently,  occupy  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth sent  orders  to  her  lieutenant,  at  Berwick, 
to  commit  open  hostility,  by  seizing  Aymouth." 
Those  measures  of  hostility  were  only  prevent- 
ed, by  the  difficulty  of  the  measure,  owing  to 
his  weakness ;  and  before  she  could  reinforce 
Bedford,  she  learnt,  with  chagrin,  that  the 
Scotish  rebels  were  unable  to  face  their  sove- 
reign :  Thus,  was  Elizabeth  obliged  to  retrace 
her  steps  ;  to  recal  her  order  for  war  ;  and  to 
listen,  with  some  patience,  to  the  just  remon- 
strances of  the  Scotish  Queen. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rebellious  nobles,  with 
Murray,  at  their  head,  had  a  meeting  at  Ayr, 
on  the  15th  of  August :  They  now  resolved,  to 
be  prepared  with  their  forces,  on  the  24tb, 
when  they  would  begin  to  act.  And  they  were, 
meanwhile,  joined,  by  the  E^l  of  Glencaira,' a 


■Keith.  164. 

*  GlencairD  had  already  expressed  his  antipathy  to  Dam- 
Icy,  on  his  first  arrival,  from  religioita  scruples.  He  declined  ' 
the  overtures  of  Lennox  to  Join,  in  supporting  him,  and  hia 
son.  Glencaini,  bad  completely  engaged  himself  to  his  old 
OModUes  of  fanatical  insurgency,  before  the  Sd  of  May 
166ft.     [Kuidulph's  letter  to  Cecil,  3d  May.]     Glencaira 
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tnutor^  by  habit ;  and  by  Wishart  of  Pitarro\nr, 
the  partizan  of  Murray,  and  comptroller  of  the 
QueefCs  housed  Sir  John  Maxwell,  the  Queen's 
warden  of  the  western  marches,  who  had  been 
gained  by  Randolph,  favoured  the  rebels,  and 
joined  them  in  Dumfries-shire,  where  he  had  the 
chief  command.  There  still  continued  in  the 
Queen's  councils,  other  persons  of  still  greater 
importance,  who  favoured  Murray,  and  betray- 
ed their  sovereign ;  such  as  Morton,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  Maitland,  the  secretary,  as  we 
lnDW,  from  Randolph's  correspondence,  and 
also  John,  Lord  Erskine,  Murray's  uncle,  who 
had  recently  obtained, from  the  Queen's  bounty, 
the  earldom  of  Mar.  The  partizans  of  Murray, 
thus,  pervaded  every  place,  in  the  court,  and  in 
the  country. 
:  The  Queen,  and  Damley,  who  were  in  this 

assisted  Argyle>  in  msinaging  the  seditious  measures  of  the 
ecclesiastical  meetings,  at  Edinburgh^  about  the  end  of 
June.  Yet^  he  came  to  the  marriage,  on  the  29th  July; 
and  served  Damley,  at  the  entertainment,  on  that  occasion. 
Glencaim  was  present,  in  council,  on  the  1st  of  August. 
And,  he  soon  after  joined  the  rebels,  as  we  have  seen  above. 
y  wishart  owed  his  office  to  his  attachment  to  Murray ; 
he  remained  about  the  Queen,  during  the  previous  steps  to 
open  warfare  ;  and  he  attended  the  privy  councils,  in  order 
to  betray  the  secrets  to  Murray,  tiU  he  joined  his  guilty  pa- 
tron, at  Ayr  y  as  we  have  seen  above. 
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manner,  surrounded  by  so  many  traitors,  re- 
solved, however,  to  follow  the  rebellions  nobles, 
into  the  west,  where  they  most  harboured.  On 
the  22d  of  August,  they  required,  by  proclama- 
tion, all  their  subjects,  to  attend  them,  in  arms. 
They  commanded,  on  the  same  day,  their  peo- 
ple not  to  join  the  insurgents  ;  and  if  they  had 
joined,  to  quit  their  guilty  ranks  ;  giving  them, 
by  another  proclamation,  full  assurances,  as 
to  their  religious  concernments.'  The  Queen, 
and  Darnley,  wrote,  specially,  to  several  ba- 
rons ;  desiring  them  to  join  the  royal  standard, 
with  their  followers,  in  warlike  manner.  At 
the  same  time,  they  removed  Douglas,  the 
provost  of  Edinburgh;  and  appointed  a  more 
sufBcient  person,  to  govern  the  metropolis,  du- 
ring their  absence. 

After  all  those  measures  of  vigorous  prepa- 
ration, for  a  hostile  campaign,  Mary,  and 
Darnley,  departed,  from  Edinburgh,  on  the 
2(Jth  of  August,  for  Linlithgow.'  On  the  mor- 
row, they  slept  at  Stirling.  Here,  they  re- 
mained, on  the  28th.  They  moved  to  Glasgow, 
on  the  29th.     On  the  morrow  they  marched 


"  Kdth,  3)2-13. 

*  The  movements  of  the  King,  and  Queen,  during  this 
c&mpaigD,  are  given,  from  ihe  household  books,  which  re* 
main,  in  Die  Register-houM. 
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with  their  army,  towards  Hamilton:  But, 
learning,  on  the  way,  that  the  rebels  bad  thence 
departed,  that  morning,  for  Edinburgh,  the 
royal  army  returned  to  Glasgow.  On  the  1st 
of  September,  the  army  marched,  from  Glas- 
gow, with  design,  to  follow  the  rebels  to  Edin- 
burgh. The  King,  and  Queen,  slept  at  Cal« 
lender:  and,  on  the  mortow,  they  slept  at 
Stirling;  while  their  army  rendezvoused,  at 
Kilsyth. 

On  the  same  day,  the  29th  of  August,  that 
the  Queen  arrived  at  Glasgow,  the  rebels  en- 
tered Paisley,  with  a  thousand  horsemen.  But, 
finding  themselves  too  weak,  to  oppose  the 
royal  Army,  they  marched  to  Hamilton,  on  the 
30th ;  and  proceeded,  on  the  31st,  to  Edin- 
burgh,^ where  the  rebels  were  as  much  discon- 
certed, by  the  quick  movements  of  their  pur- 
suers, as  by  the  proclamation,  which  warned 
their  followers,  to  return,  quietly,  to  their 
homes.  From  Eklinburgh,  the  rebels  sent  mes- 
sengers ever3rwhere,  imploring  aid,  in  so  good 
a  cause :  They  here  invited  every  one,  by  beat 


<»  Keith,  315;  App.  1(54:  The  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  who 
came  to  Edinburgh,  were  the  Duke  and  Murray,  Glencaim 
and  Rothes,  Boyd  and  Ochiltre,  and  some  smaller  barons, 
who  had  more  zeal,  than  duty,  to  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
Many  of  the  Hamiltons  left  their  chief,  before  he  marched 
to  Edinburgh. 
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of  drum,  to  join  them,  "  for  the  defence  of 
"  God's  glory  :"  But,  these  efforts  were  una- 
vailing, though  they  were  aided  by  Knox's 
sermons.' 

Finding  the  people  of  Edinburgh  unmoved 
either,  by  Knox's  preaching,  or  by  Murray's 
writing,  the  rebels  departed,  from  the  capital, 
before  day  break,  on  the  2d  of  September,  from 
the  energies  of  the  castle:  And,  marching  to 
Lanark,  they  proceeded  thence  to  Hamilton, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  John  Maxwell, 
and  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig:  They  were  now  io- 
duced  to  march  into  Dumfries-shire/  On  the 
same  day,  the  Queen  dined,  at  Calendar,  and 
slept,  at  Stirling,  her  array  having  orders  to 
rendezvous,  on  the  next  morning,  at  Kilsyth. 
On  the  3d  of  September  she  joined  her  army, 
at  Kilsyth,  and  mai-ched  to  Glasgow.    Here, 


'  Al  Edinbui^h,  they  could  not  get  any  comfort,  or  sup- 
I)ort,  and  none,  or  very  Tew,  resorted  to  them,  sayi  Knox. 
381.  On  the  19th  of  August,  when  Damley,  attended  the 
high  church,  Knoi  preached  before  him  against  the  goveni- 
ment  of  women,  and  boys.  lb.  330-1.  How  unscriptural 
auch  enthusiastic  rant  is,  need  not  be  observed. 

''  Guodall,  i.  206;  Keith's  App.  Ifi3-1.  Randolph  wrote 
to  Cecil,  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  September  166'5  :  "  If  Queea 
"  Elizabeth  wiU  now  help  the  cmgregational  iordt,  with 
"  men.  and  money,  they  doubt  not,  but  one  country  mil 
"  receive  both  the  queens." 
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she  remained,  on  the  4th  and  5th,  without 
making  any  effort,  to  pursue  the  rebels  into 
Dumfries-shire.  On  the  6th,  after  dining,  at 
Glasgow,  she  rode  to  Stirling,  where  she  slept ; 
leaving,  however,  Lennox,  as  her  lieutenant,  at 
Glasgow,  with  the  forces  of  the  west;  while 
the  army,  under  the  Queen,  and  Darnley, 
marched  to  Stirling,  and  from  thence,  on  the 
8th  of  September,  into  Fife.  The  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, the  chancellor,  who  was  treacherous,  by 
nature,  and  attached,  by  habit,  to  Murray, 
commanded  the  Queen's  army :  It  was  owing 
to  his  policy,  that  the  loyalists,  and  rebels,  ne- 
ver met :  And,  it  was  owing  to  his  accustomed 
perfidy,  that  the  Queen's  army  marched  to  the 
north  east,  into  Fife ;  while  Murray,  and  his 
insurgents,  retreated,  south-westward,  into 
Dumfries;  intending  to  have  an  easy  move- 
ment into  England,  if  the  Queen  should  press 
upon  his  rear.  Soon  after  the  separation  of 
the  Queen's  army,  at  Glasgow,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  Morton  seems  to  have  retired  fix)m 
the  command,  after  carrying  into  effect  that 
important  point,  of  marching  the  main  army 
into  Fife,  instead  of  driving  the  insurgents,  by 
a  rapid  pursuit,  into  England.* 


*  Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
Morton  has  now  left  the  Queen  :  He  was  too  artful  a  maa 
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Meanwhile,  Murray,  and  his  insurgents  were 
conducted,  on  the  4th  of  September,  into  Dum- 
fries, by  Sir  John  Maxwell,  the  Queen's  war- 
den. They  were  thus  left  full  leisure  to  in- 
trigue ;  to  correspond  with  Elizabeth's  officers 
on  the  borders ;  to  urge  her  to  declare  war 
against  the  Scotish  Queen :  And,  to  publish, 
OB  the  8th  of  September,  a  manifesto  to  the 
Scotish  people,  that  they  took  up  arms,  for  the 
religion ;  that  they  draw  their  swords,  for  a 
government  by  the  nobles,  according  to  the  an- 
cient laws,  and  not  by  strangers :  They  con- 
cealed their  original  motive  of  levying  war 
ag^nst  the  Queen's  marriage,  and  now  adopted 
other  causes  of  revolt,  to  captivate  the  popu- 
lace. In  pursuance  of  those  intrigues,  and 
Cecil's  hate,  Elizabeth,  on  the  1 1th  of  Septem- 
ber, directed  Bedford,  her  lieutenant  on  the 
borders,  "  to  send  300  soldiers  to  Carlisle,  to 
"  be  near,  to  aid  the  lords,  at  Dumfries."'     In 


lo  retire,  complelt'ly,  from  the  Queen,  while  he  had  de- 
fective titles  (o  coDfirm ;  and  was,  as  wc  have  seen,  of  much 
more  importance  to  Murray,  by  remuining  with  her.  [Keith's 
App.  164.]  On  the  «th  of  Octoljer,  llandolph  wrote  to 
Leii^estcr:  "Mary's  chancellor  has  forsaken  herj  and  turned 
"over  to  the  lords  party."  (lb  165.)  Yet,  this  iiituC  be 
taken  with  limitations  :  He  was  only  with  the  lords  in  his 
heart,  and  secret  service.  He  continued  chancellor  till  tbo 
SOtli  of  March  1565-6.  (Officers  of  State.) 
'  Keith's  App.  16S-4. 
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this  manner,  then,  did  Elizabeth  attempt  to 
unsheath  her  sword  against  the  Queen,  but 
wanted  either  strength,  or  resolution,  to  effect 
her  half  formed  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Queen,  and  Darnl^, 
remained,  at  Stirling,  on  the  7th  of  September. 
On  the  morrow,  they  slept  at  Dunfermlin.  On 
the  9th  she  dined  at  Lochieven,  and  slept  at 
Falkland.  On  the  morrow,  they  slept  at  St. 
Andrews,  where  they  spent  the  whole  day,  on 
the  11th.  On  the  10th  of  September,  Ran- 
dolph wrote  to  Cecil,  she  had  imprisoned  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  Fife :  But,  she  could  not  find 
Murra/s  lady,  whom,  she  knew,  had  retired  to 
Berwick,  for  her  accouchement :  She  is  offend- 
ed with  Dundee,  and  Perth,  because  they  have 
assisted  the  lords.*  One  of  the  projected  pur- 
poses of  the  Queen's  march  into  Fife  was,  to 
oblige  the  known  partizans  of  Murray  to  give 
security,  for  their  quiet  behaviour;  and  to 
punish  those  towns,  for  giving  aid  to  an  avowed 
rebellion:  For  this  purpose,  she  marched  to 
Dundee,  on  the  12th  of  September,  where  she 
remained,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September. 
The  King  and  Queen,  now  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  favour  of  the  reformed  religion.  In  it, 
were  exposed  the  misrepresentations,  which  had 
induced  many  to  join  the  rebellious  standard 

>  Keith's  App.  165. 
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of  Murray:  They  promised  to  call  a  parliei- 
inent,  which  had  only  been  prevented,  by  the 
machinations  of  the  discontented,  when  they 
would  confirm  ail,  that  she  had  ever  promised 
to  her  protestant  subjects.''  On  the  morrow, 
she  went  to  Perth,  with  a  similar  purpose ;  and 
resided,  chiefly,  at  Ruthven,  till  the  18tb,  that 
she  removed  to  Dunfermlin.  On  the  19th,  they 
dined  at  the  Queen's  Ferry,  and  slept  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  she  remained  till  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober.' In  this  excursion,  throughout  those 
guilty  districts,  the  Queen,  undoubtedly,  ef- 
fected some  usebi!  purposes ;  she  punished 
some  of  the  guilty,  and  encouraged  the  loyal: 
She  fined  those  towns,"  and  encouraged  others: 
But,  she  idly,  allowed,  during  the  same  time, 
the  insurgents  to  remain,  quietly,  in  Dumfries, 
whence  they  intrigued,  with  England,  and  pro- 
pagated their  discontents,  in  Scotland. 

The  King  and  Queen,  had  scarcely  returned 
to  their  capital,  when  they  perceived,  that  their 
own  weakness  of  conduct  hml  given  strength. 


'■  Privy  CouDcil  Roister. 

'  The  household  bouka  ascertain  the  dates  of  the  several 
muvenients  of  the  court.  Keith,  316,  who  was  misled  by 
Knox,  in  stating,  that  the  Kia^,  nnd  Queen,  returneil,  from 
Dundee,  to  St.  Andrews,  and  thence  to  Ediabu^^h. 

'^  They  fined  Dundee,  whose  pnivosi,  Halyburton,  wag  in 
Ihe  rebellion  with  Murray,  20QO  marks. 
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and  spirit,  to  the  rebels.  They  issued  com- 
mands, for  their  forces,  to  assemble  at  Biggar, 
on  the  9th  of  October.  On  the  8th  the  court 
set  out,  for  that  convenient  rendezvous,  where 
they  found  au  army  of  18,000  men.'  They 
DOW  pushed  through  the  mountain  pass  into 
Nithsdale,  and  arrived,  on  the  10th,  at  Castle- 
hill,  near  Durrisdeer,  where  a  privy  connoil  was 
held,  for  regulating  the  command  of  the  army: 
The  van  was  placed  under  the  feeble  dh-ection 
of  Lennox;  the  centre  was  placed,  under  the 
King,  accompanied  by  Morton,  Bothwell,  Ruth- 
ven,  and  other  nobles;  with  whom  rode  the 
Queen,  with  pistols  before  her ;  and  the  rear 
was  to  be  led,  by  Huntley,  Athol,  and  other 
lords.""  But,  an  army,  thus  composed  of  such 
discordant  troops,  and  thus  led,  by  weakness. 


'  Randolph  represents  to  Cecil  on  the  13th  of  October 
1565  :  "  What  safety  the  Queen  tliinketh  herself  to  be.  in. 
"  if  it  be  true,  as  !  litar,  that  she  hath  a  secret  defence  upon 
"  her  body,  a  knape  skut,  for  her  head,  and  a  dagge  [pistol] 
"  at  her  sarite.  You  may  Judge  what  wealth  ii  amongst  them, 
"  when  part  of  her  jewels  should  be  pawned  for  2OO0  marks 
"  sterling."  [The  original  in  the  PaperOfRce.]  There  was 
a  party  fonned  among  the  rebels,  to  run  at  Damley,  and  to 
kill  him,  or  be  killed.  The  Queen,  probably,  knew  that 
feet. 

■Keith,  App.  115;  and  the  Privy  Council  Register. 
Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil,  on  the  Hth  of  October,  what  con< 
firms  the  suspicions,  which  were  entertained  of  the  treachery 
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and  treachery,  was  incapable  of  any  effort. 
With  it,  however,  the  King,  and  Queen,  march- 
ed forward  to  Dumfries,  on  the  llth  of  Octo- 
ber 1565.  And,  Murray,  with  other  leaderi - 
of  this  treasonous  cause,  finding  that,  with  their 
force,  they  could  not  contend  against  so  greai' 
an  army,  fled  into  England,  where  they  had' 
been  assured  of  the  usual  safety  of  Mary's 
enemies;  and  where  they  were  kindly  received", 
by  Bedford,  Elizabeth's  lieutenant,  who  had 
come  with  some  forces,  from  Berwick  to  Car-' 
lisle.  'ITius  ended  Murray's  rebellion,  the 
Duke's  imprudence,  Cecil's  artifices,  and  EH-'  ' 
zabeth's  perfidy!  ^  ' 

The  Queen  and  Darnley,  remained  here  a' 
few  days,  giving  directions,  for  the  security  of 
the  borders;  and  visiting  Lochmaben  castle,' 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Bruces.     Meanwhile;'' 


of  MortoD,  and  olher  counsellors  :    "  Of  one  thing,"  raid 
he,  "  j'our  honour  shall  not  doubt,  but  know  for  certain, 
"  that  Bome  wise  men  are  enemies  to  this  government :  llie 
"  Lurd  of  Xiulington  [Secretory  Mattlond,]  is  as  fur,  in  this 
"  niatter,  as  any  other :  Of  the  same  band,  and  lea^e,  are 
"  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  Lord  Ruthven  ;  tliej-  only  espye   _  J 
"  their  limes,  and  make  feir  weather,  until  it  come  to  the   ^ 
"  pinch,     I   hear    some  g;oo(l    words  spoken  of  the  Lord 
"  Erskine  [Earl  of  Mar;]  but,  trust  not  much,  till  further 
"  trial."       [From  on  unpublished  dispatch,   ia  the  Puper  ,, 
Office.]  I 

VOL.  1.  It 
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Sir  John  Maxwell,  the  wardea  of  the  west  bor- 
ders, seeing  the  cause  of  the  rebela  to  be  hope- 
less, made  his  submission  ;  and  was  continued, 
in  his  office,  by  the  Queen's  clemency.  The 
court  returned  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  of 
October. 

The  Earl  of  BothweH,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
borders,  was  left,  with  some  force,  on  the  west- 
ern march,  to  observe  the  rebels,  and  to  over- 
awe the  clan  of  the  Elliots,  in  Lidisdale,  which 
had  been  corrupted,  by  the  English  wardens." 
And  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
south-western  shires,  resumed  his  station,  at 
Glasgow,  to  watch  the  movements  ofArgyle, 
and  Boyd,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  peace, 
within  his  lieutenancy.  The  Queen,  and  Darn- 
ley,  now,  remiuned  at  Edinburgh,  from  the  end 
of  this  bloodless,  but  hazardous  campaign,  to 
the  end  of  this  memorable  year." 

•  Keith's  App.  Il6-6.'i;  Bedford's  letters  Ut  CecQ,  24th, 
and  SGth  of  October  1565,  in  lie  Paper  Office. 

•  Thereremains,  inHaynes,  443,  a  remarkable  letter,  from 
Lennox,  to  hia  imprisoned  wife,  dated  at  GLie^w,  on  the 
19th  of  December;  wherein,  he  gave  thanks  to  God,  that 
the  King,  their  son,  continued  in  ^ood  health,  and  tikiag  ; 
and  the  Queen  great  with  diild.  Thia  ia,  not,  the  tint  no- 
tice of  King  James,  who  waa  then  three  montlis  oM  ;  Mng 
bom  on  the  19th  uf  June  1566.  Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil, 
00  the  l^th  of  the  preceding  November,  "it  ia  reported. 
"  that  the  Queen  is  with  cbiM. "  (.I^eith'a  App.  16&.] 
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Meantiipe,  Randolph  remained,  at  Edin- 
burgh, meditatiag  mischief,  and  scribbling  ca- 
lumnious letters  to  his  court,  with  the  hope  of 
gratifying  EUzabeth,and  inciting  Cecil,  to  pro- 
tect Murray.'  The  duplicity  of  EUzabeth,  and 
the  coldness  of  Cecil,  towards  the  expatriated 
nobles,  after  alt  their  efforts,  in  pursuance  of 
the  incitements  of  both,  threw  Murray,  and  his 
coadjutors,  into  despair.  The  Duke  of  Cbatte- 
Iherault,  whose  nerves  were  weak,  perceiving 
tliat  they  could  not  soon  return  to  their  offend- 
ed country,  made  his  peace;  and  obtained  hia 
pardon,  on  condition  of  his  Uving  abroad,  where 
be  could  no  more  be  led  astray,  by  Murray's 
machinations.'    Yet,  Murray,  by  tbis  measure, 

'  Id.  He  wrote  to  Cecil,  on  the  I3th  of  October,  "whttt 
"  jttTH  there  are  already  arisen,  between  her,  and  her  hua- 
"  band ;  she  to  have  her  will,  one  way  :  and  he  another : 
"  He  to  have  bis  father  Lieutenant-general :  nnd  she,  the 
"  Lonl  Bolhwcll )  she  tu  have  thia  man  preferred  ;  and  he 
"  another."  [The  original  letter  is  in  the  Paper  Office.] 
The  fact  has  already  been  stated.  [Bedford's  letter  to  Cecil, 
26th  of  Oclober,  in  the  Paper  Office.] 

1  The  Duke  appears  to  have  carried  a  greater  number  of 
followers  into  the  re1>cllion,  than  all  the  other  leaders.  In 
the  remission  lo  him,  his  sons,  and  friends,  on  the  ^d  of  Ja> 
mtsrj  1565-6,  there  ore  more  than  250  persons,  severally 
named,  and  of  them,  there  are  no  fewer  thnn  157  of  his 
name  of  Hamilton  ;  after  thus  getting  their  remissions,  the 
Duke,  and  his  sons,  obt&ined  a  license  to  go  abroad.    The 
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obtained  the  same  advantage  to  his  ambition, 
as  if  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  and 
second  person,  in  Scotland,  had  been  dead; 
as  he  was,  equally  out  of  the  way  of  Murray's 
management,  for  obtaining  the  first  place. 

Murray,  and  his  more  guilty  coadjutors,  had 
now  avowed  their  impatience,  by  seeking  shet- 
ter  in  England,  where  they  hoped,  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  frigid  arms  of  Elizabeth.  Her 
lieutenant,  and  his  wardens,  received  them,  in- 
deed, with  great  civility  :  and  the  Scotish  refu- 
gees moved  to  Newcastle,  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober 1565;  in  order  to  wait  till  Elizabeth 
should  settle  her  conscience,  how  to  receive 
those  nobles,  who  had  resigned  their  lives,  and 
fortunes,  in  following  her  malignant  artifices. 

Murray,  relying  on  the  protection  of  Cecil, 
set  out,  from  Newcastle,  for  London,  to  solicit 
the  support  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  urged  him 
into  the  guilty  field,  by  so  many  inducements. 
But,  he  was  stopped,  at  Ware,  as  he  advanced  to- 
wards London."  Cecil,  meantime,  chid  Bedford, 


Duke's  son,  Claud,  who  was  afterwards  commendator  of 
Paisley,  had  the  deanery  of  Dunbar,  before  he  was  of  age. 
The  pardon  of  the  Hamiltons,  however,  gave  great  offence 
to  Damley,  and  his  father,  as  nothing  could  satisfy  them, 
l)ut  the  complete  ruin  of  the  Duke,  and  his  family. 

'  There  remains  a  letter,  in  the  Paper  Office,  from  Mur- 
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for  allowing  Murray,  to  come  up  to  London  : 
And,  Bedford  could  only  excuse  himself,  by 
saying,  "  that  he  could  not  prevent  him,  with- 
"  out  using  violence."  Yet,  Murray,  soon 
after,  by  the  artiiices  of  Cecil,  obtained  an  au- 
dience of  the  Queen." 

Of  this  interview,  between  Elizabeth,  and 
Murray,  we  have  a  very  curious  account,  from 
Sir  James  Melvill,  the  partizan  of  Murray.  At 
length,  says  he,  the  nobles  were  compelled  to 
flee  into  England,  for  refuge  to  her,  who,  by 
her  ambassadors,  had  promised  to  hazard  her 


ray,  to  the  English  Privy  Council,  dated,  at  Ware,  Slat  of 
October  1565,  which  shows  theembarrassmentsof  both  par- 
ties :  "  Upon  my  journey,  very  near  the  town  of  Ware,  I 
"  received  your  honour's  letter,  from  a  servant  of  Mr.  Raa- 
"  dolfih]  passing  to  Scotland  ;  and  thereby  plainly  under- 
"  stand  the  Queen's  Miy'esty'a  resolution  to  be,  that  it  were 
"  notnieet  for  me,  locoiDe,at  this  time  ;  but,  tu  forbear  such 
"  open  dealing,  with  her  Majesty,  unlilt  it  may  be  further 
"  considered,  what  shall  be  metest  for  me  to  do,  I  am 
"  iorry  to  have  been  so  late  advised  of  her  Mf^esty's  reso- 
"  lulioD,  as  I  am  persuailed,  your  honours  knew  not,  that  I 
"  were  so  far  upon  my  journey :  But,  so  soon,  as  1  were 
"  certified,  1  stopped  here,  conform  to  yourhonour's  desire." 
'  Bedford,  however,  on  (be  24th  of  October,  wrote  Cecil, 
from  Berwick  :  '*  I  heartily  pray  you  to  favour,  and  further, 
"  the  Earl  of  Slurray,  and  the  common  cauie,  that  he  cornea 
"  up  for  :  How  much  it  standeth  thereupon,  1  need  not  tell 
"  yon."     The  original  letter  remains,  in  the  Taper  OlSce. 
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crown^  in  their  defence,  in  case  they  were 
driven  to  any  strait;  because  of  appearing 
against  the  said  marriage;  though  this  was 
expressly  denied  diem,  when  coming  to  demand 
help:  For,  when  they  sent  up  my  Lord  of 
Murray  to  that  Queen,  the  rest  abiding  at  New- 
castle, he  coiild  obtain  nothing,  but  disdain, 
and  scorn,  till  at  length,  he  and  the  abbot  of 
Kilwinning,  his  xx>mpanion,  in  that  message^ 
were  persuaded  to  come^  and  confess  unto  the 
Queen,  upon  their  knees,  in  presence  of  the 
ambassadors  of  France,  and  Spain,  that  her 
Majesty  had  never  moved  them  to  that  oppo- 
sition, and  resistance  against  the  Queen*s  mar- 
riage. For  this,  she  had  desired  to  satisfy  the 
said  ambassadors,  who  both  alleged,  in  their 
master  s  names,  that  she  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  said  rebellion  ;  and  that  her  only  delight 
was,  to  stir  up  dissension  among  her  neigh- 
bours :  Yet,  by  this  cunning,  she  overcame 
them :  For,  she  handled  the  matter  so  subtiiy, 
and  the  other  two  so  cowardly,  in  granting  her 
desire,  contrary  to  what  was  truth  ;  being  put 
in  hopes  of  relief,  if  they  would  so  far  comply 
with  what  was  judged  her  interest,  for  the  time, 
that  she  triumphed  over  the  said  ambassadors, 
for  their  false  allegations.  But,  unto  my  Lord 
of  Murray,  and  his  neighbour,  she  said  ;  Now, 
you  have  told  the  truth  ;  for  neither  did  I,  nor 
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any,  in  my  name,  stir  you  up  against  your 
Queen  :  And,  youi'  abominable  treason  may 
serve,  for  an  example  to  my  own  subjects,  to 
rebel  against  me :  therefore,  get  you  out  of 
my  pi-eseoce  :  you  are  but  unworthy  traitors :'" 
Thus  happy  was  Elizabeth  in  her  dissimu- 
lation 1  In  her  hypocritical  imposture  on  the 
French,  and  Spanish  Ambassadoi-s.  Thus  low" 
could  the  ambition  of  Murray  stoop,  as  the 
drudge  of  Elizabeth:  yes;  to  be  a  king,  he  de- 
meaned himself  more  than  became  a  man.  On 
the  conduct  of  Henry  VIII's  daughter,  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions :  Like  a  fiend,  she 
tempted,  and  betrayed.  Like  a  fuiy,  she  re- 
proached, and  tormented,  the  miscreants  of  her 
delusion,  and  treachery  :  Like  another  Hecate, 
she  thrust  them  forward  into  rebellion ;  and  thea 
deceived  them,  for  the  gratification  of  her  envy,  I 
her  hate,  her  strong  desire  of  double  dealing."  ' 
In  return,  for  such  perfidious  conduct,  which  i 
they  might  have  expected,  from  her  habits,  all 


'  Mel.  Uem.fbl.  p.  57.     The  author  had  this  circumetaD> 
tial  accoiut,  &om  his  brother,  Robert,  who  wu  then  pre- 
seat,  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  Scotish  resideat.  Th«7  I 
were  both  partiuins  of  Murray. 

"  The  whole  stote  papers ;  the  entire  murative  of  facta, 
before  stated,  demonstmte,  that  Elizabeth  iucited  Murray  lo 
rebel  againai  bis  sister,  uacl  benefactress ;  and  IheD  betrayed, 
and  disgraced  liim. 
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that  they  could  obtain  were  general  protection, 
and  secret  supplies^  for  their  subsistence^  on  the 
borders^  from  Bedford ;    as  we  know,  from 
Camden,  and  Strype ;  and  still  more,  from  the 
statement  of  money  received,  and  paid  to  them ; 
from  the  accounts  rendered,  by  her  lieutenant/ 
Murray,  and  his  expatriated  followers,  now  lay 
along  the  northern  borders  of  the  conterminous 
kingdoms,  but  chiefly  in  Newcastle,  unseen,  by 
Elizabeth,  protected  by  Cecil,  and  supported  by 
Bedford ;  having  a  good  position,  for  intriguing, 
in  Scotland,  and  watching  occasions  in  England. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  Throkmorton 
was  sent,  by  Cecil,  and  Elizabeth,  to  solicit 
their  pardons,  from  Mary,  according  to  their 
usual  policy.''    Sir  James  Melvill  continued  to 
whisper,  in  her  offended  ear,  very  unsalutary 
advice.  At  length,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1565, 
summonses  were  executed  against  those  expa- 
triated nobles,  to  answer  for  their  treasons,  in 
the  Parliament,  which    was  to    assemble,  in 
February,  then  next.*     The  guilty  nobles  were 
thrown  into  despair,  by  that  vigorous  measure. 


^  Bedford's  accounts  remain^  in  the  Paper  Office. 

^  See  his  epistle  to  Mary,  in  Melvill*s  Mem.  60. 

*  See  the  Act,  in  Keith,  320 :  The  nobles,  thus  sum- 
moned  were  the  Earls  of  Murray,  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and 
Rothes,  with  the  Lords  Ucheltre,  and  fioyd,  with  others  of 
Itss  note. 
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Murray^  with  a  meanness,  which  was  unworthy 
of  his  ambition,  courted  Bizzio,  the  Queen's 
private  secretary ;  sent  him  a  diamond ;  and 
flattered  him,  with  many  promises  of  future 
friendship.^ 

We  have  already  seen,  from  the  information 
of  the  intelligent  Randolph,  which  of  the 
Queen's  ministers  remained,  in  her  councils, 
with  design  to  betray  them.  There  were  other 
nobles,  who  remained  at  court,  and  who  were 
extremely  dangerous,  from  their  unprincipled 
activity,  and  were  usually  ready,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Murray.*  The  officers  of  state, 
and  the  nobles  before  mentioned,  entered  into 
the  most  profligate  cabals,  with  the  avowed  de- 
sign, of  proroguing  the  intended  Parliament,* 
as  one  of  the  means,  for  obtaining  Murray's 
pardon. 

In  the  midst  of  those  various  intrigues,  the 
Queen,  and  Darnley  enjoyed  the  festivities  of 
Christmas,  at  Eklinburgh,  though  the  King  be- 
came every  day  more  impatient,  for  the  crown 
matrimonial,  without  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  or  the  thing.  In  the  beginning 


▼  Melvill*8  Mem.  63.  Murray  sent  Robert  MelviU  into 
Scotland,  to  solicit  the  Queen's  pardon,  but  without  anj 
success. 

•  Ibid,  64. 

«  Id.;  GoodaU,  i.  995—33. 
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of  January  1665-^6^  the  King,  who  delighted 
more  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  than  in  the 
business  of  the  cabinet,  went  into  Peeblis-shire^ 
to  enjoy,  for  a  few  days,  the  diversions  of  the 
chase.^  The  King,  not  finding  the  game  very 
plenty,  soon  returned  to  Edinbargh.  He  now 
indulged  daily  his  sensual  propensities ;  and 
continued  to  harass  the  Queen,  by  his  frequent 
importunities,  for  thetrownmatrimonial,  which,^ 
without  knowing  what  this  bauble  was,  he  al- 
ready enjoyed. 

About  the  same  time,  the  King,  and  Queen,, 
caused  Murray,  and  his  guilty  associates,  to  be 
summoned,  as  a  preliminary  step,  for  being  ad- 
judged, as  traitors ;  And,  for  this  end,  a  Par- 
liament was  called  to  meet,  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  4  th  of  February  1665-6.*  Other  measures 
were  taken  to  strengthen  the  ruling  powers, 
and  to  weaken  Murray's  faction. 

^  See  Lennox's  Letter^  of  the  26th  of  December  1565^ 
not  1566,  in  Keith's  Fref.  vii.  This  letter  shews,  that  the 
above  excursion  to  Peeblis,  at  the  distance  of  20  statute 
miles,  was  sought  for,  by  the  King  himself,  as  an  amuse- 
ment, and  not  imposed  upon  him,  as  a  task  -,  as  Buchanan 
says.  Knox,  however,  informs  us,  389,  ''  the  King  passed 
"  his  time,  in  hunting,  and  hawking,  and  such  other  plea- 
''  sures,  as  were  agreeable  to  his  appetite ;  having  in  his 
"  company*  gentlemen  who  were  willing  to  satisfy  his- 
''  will." 

•  Keith,  370. 
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Meanwhile,  Murray's  friends,  and  partizans, 
occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  of  the 
Queen's  government,  particularly  Secretary 
Maitlaad,  which  was  only  another  name,  for 
talents  and  perfidy:  And  of  course,  it  was  an 
easy  task,  for  such  men,  to  find  reasons,  which 
induced  the  Queen,  to  prorogue  the  Parliament, 
from  the  4tli  of  Fehruary,  to  the  7th  of  Mai-ch, 
with  a  notification  to  the  guilty  nohles,  that 
their  trials  would  certainly  proceed  on  the  12tb 
of  March.  About  the  same  time,  anived,  at 
Edinburgh,  an  ambassador  from  the  French 
King,  and  dispatches,  from  the  Scotish  ambas- 
sador, at  Paris  ;  giving  the  Queen  advice,  which 
she  seems  to  have  followed,  not  to  pardon  the 
expatriated  nobles.* 

In  the  meantime,  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed,  in  the  preceding  January,  for  the  re- 
hef  of  those  nobles.  The  chief  conspirators 
were  Morton,  Maitland,  Ruthven,  and  Lindsay. 

They  had  intended  to  carry  their  concert 
into  action,  on  the  4th  of  February,  if  the  Par- 
liament had  not  been  prorogued ;'  which  was, 
no  doubt,  owing  to  their  intrigues.     After  the 


*  MeI.Mem.M-4  ;  Riindnlph  to  Cecil,  7th  Feb.  in  the 
Paper  Office  ;   Keith's  App.  167. 

<  Mel.  Mem.  69-4-5,  HnniloIph'B  letter  to  Cecil  of  the 
71)1  February,     Cot.  Lib. ;  Goodall,  i.  374. 
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prorogation  of  Parliaments  that  conspiracy  as* 
sumed  a  different  shape.  It  was  now  resolved, 
with  the  artifice  peculiar  to  M aitland,  to  make 
Darnley  the  patron  of  this  plot,  and  the  dupe  of 
the  conspirators.  This  puerile  youth  had  been 
disappointed^  at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
in  which  he  expected  the  crown  matrimonial 
for  himself,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  guilty 
nobles,  as  public  examples,  though  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  enmity  was  his  real  object.  George 
Douglas,  his  mother's  bastard  brother,  was 
Morton's  instrument  to  work  upon  the  weak* 
ness  of  Darnley;  to  show  him,  that  he  was 
wronged,  in  not  having  the  crown  matrimonial ; 
that  he  had  not  the  influence,  in  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  he  was  entitled,  from  his  birth, 
his  marriage,  and  his  ment.  Darnley  was  thus 
induced  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  conspira- 
tors ;  and  his  father,  Lennox,  was  so  weak,  by  en- 
gaging in  the  same  concert,  as  to  fortify  his  son's 
folly.  They  enteredinto  the  most  guilty  writings 
of  agreement,  for  effectuating  their  several  ob- 
jects. The  Queen,  on  the  7th  of  March  1565-6,. 
opened  the  Parliament :  And,  to  give  more  solem- 
nity to  this  constitutional  ceremony,  she  asked 
her  husband,  who  was  panting  for  the  crown 
matrimonial^  to  accompany  her :  But,  he  re- 
fused; preferring  his  pastime  to  his  parliamen- 
tary duty  ;    and  evincing  that  his  heart  was 
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estranged,  from  the  elegant  woman,  who  had 
given  him  every  boon,  except  her  sceptre  ;  and 
had  risqued  her  person,  for  his  benefit.  The 
Queen  had  no  intimation  of  this  conspiracy,  or 
its  object,  or  its  victim.  Her  women  were  all, 
faithfully,  attached  to  her  through  life :  But, 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  secrets  of  ruffians. 
Her  men  servants  were  all  faithful:  Her  pri- 
vate secretary,  Rizzio,  would  have  died  for  her : 
But,  he  was  a  foreigner  :  and  was  of  course  un- 
acquainted with  the  horrible  practices  of  the 
Scotish  statesmen,  reformed  as  they  were; 
having  no  religion,  or  morals.  The  whole  offi- 
cers of  state  were  concerned,  in  this  conspiracy, 
under  Secretary  Maitland.  the  contriver  of  it, 
whose  duty  required  him  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  Queen,  with  the  stability  of  the 
state.  Add  to  all  these,  the  King,  and  bis 
father,  who  were  two  of  the  most  active  con- 
spirators in  a  plot,  which  is  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  villainy.  Elizabeth,  and  Cecil,  were, 
by  a  joint  letter,  from  Bedford,  and  Randolph, 
completely  informed  of  the  whole  detail  of  this 
shocking  conspiracy,  which  they  received  with 
great  satisfaction :  And,  they  took  into  their 
protection  Morton,  and  Ruthven,  and  other 
complotters,  in  the  horrid  deed  :  So  that  Eli- 
zabeth, and  her  secretary,  Cecil,  may  be  pro- 
perly considered,  as  accessories,  both  before, 


and  after^  the  feet.    Vi^th  Mikon^  we  may 
add: 


Now  we  are  an  tnuislbrmed 


*  *  AHke^  to  aerpenti  all>  as  aocesaories 
'' To  this  bold  rioi." 


It  18  impossible  to  relate  the  shocking  scene, 
which  ensued  in  any  words,  but  the  Qaeen*s 
own,  in  her  letter  to  her  ambassador,  in  P^ris, 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow :'  ^^  Upon  the  9th 
^^  day  of  March,  we  being  at  even,  about  seven 
'^  hours,  in  our  cabinet,  at  our  supper,  sociated 
'^  with  our  sister,  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  our 
^'  brother,  the  commendator  of  Holyrood-house, 
''  the  lard  of  Creich  [Beaton]  Arthur  Erskin, 
'^  and  certain  others  our  domestic  servitors,  in 
quiet  manner,  especially  by  reason  of  our  evil 
disposition  [illness]  being  counselled  to  sus- 
tain ourselves  with  flesh,  having  then  passed 
^'  almost  to  the  end  of  seventh  months  in  our 
^^  birth,  the  King,  our  husband,  come  to  us,  in 
^^  our  cabinet,  and  placed  himself  beside  us,  at 
^^  our  supper.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  and  Lord 
^^  Lindsay,  with  their  assisters,  boden  in  war- 
"  like  manner  [properly  armedll  to  the  number 
"  of  eighteen  persons,  occupied  the  whole  entry 
**  of  our  palace  of  Holyrood«house,  so  that,  as 

'  Her  letter,  dated,  on  the  8d  of  April  1566,  is  in  Keith, 
990-3  f. 
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"  they  believed,  it  was  not  passable  for  any 
"  person,  to  escape  forth  of  the  same.    In  that 
"  mean  time,  the  Lord  Ruthven.  boden  in  like 
"  manner  [equally  armed,]  with  his  complices, 
"  took  entry  perforce,  in  our  cabinet;  and  there 
"  seeing  our  secretary  David  Riccio,*  among 
"  others  our  servants,  declared  he  had  to  speak 
"  with  him.    In  this  instant,  we  required  the 
"  King,  our  husband,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of 
"  that  enterprize,  who  denied  the  same:  Also, 
"  we  commanded  the  Lord  Ruthven,  under  the 
"  pain  of  treason,  to  avoid    him  forth  of  our 
"  presence,  (he  [Riccio]   then  for  refuge  took 
"  safeguard,  having   retired  him   behind    our 
"  back)  but  Ruthven,  with  his  complices  cast 
'*  down  our    table    upon    ourself,    put  violent 
"  hands  on  him,  struck  him  over  our  shoulder 
"  with  whinyards  [bangers,]  one  part  of  them 
"  standing  before  our  face,  with  bended  dags 
*'  [cocked  pistols,]  most  cruelly  took  him  out 
"  of  our    cabinet,    and   at   the  entry  of  out 
"  chamber,    gave  him   fifty  six   strokes  with 
"  whinyards,  and  swords.     In  doing  whereof, 
"  we  were  not  only  struck  with  great  dread, 
"  but  also  by  sundrie  considerations  was,  most 
"  justly  induced  to  take  extreme  fear  of  our 
"  life.    After  this  deed,  immediately,  the  said 


■  This  16  the  proper  spelling  of  the  n 
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^^  Lord  Ruthven^  coming  again  into  oar  pre- 
sence^ declared  how  they,  and  their  com- 
plices, were  highly  offended  with  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  tyranny,  which  was  not  to  them 
"  tolerable ;  how  we  were  abused,  by  the  said 
^'  David,  whom  they  had  actually  put  to  death, 
namely,  in  taking  his  counsel,  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  ancient  religion ;  debarring  of 
**  the  lords,  who  were  fugitives,  and  entertain- 
ing of  amity  with  foreign  princes,  and  nations, 
with  whom  we  were  confederate;    putting 
also  upon  council,  the  lords  Bothwell,  and 
Huntley,  who  were  traitors,  and  with  whom 
*^  he  [Riccio]  associated  himself.** 

Such,  then,  was  the  deed ;  and  the  causes 
thereof,  as  assigned  by  the  doers  thereof!  The 
Qaeen  was  detained  a  close  prisoner,  during 
the  night,  without  any  communication,  with 
her  ordinary  servants.     On  the  morrow,  the 
King,  without  her  consent,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, commanding  the  lords  of  Parliament,  to 
depart  from  Edinburgh.  The  Queen  was  still 
continued  a  prisoner,  during  this  day,  with  her 
guards,  or  servants,  and  watched,  by  the  con- 
spirators, who  were  assisted,  by  about  eighty 
citizens  of  Edinburgh.     Murray  arrived,  in  the 
evening,  with  his  expatriated  associates ;  being 
allowed  to  come  into  Scotland,  by  the  King's 
order  to  Lord  Home,  the  warden.     They  pre- 
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tended  to  feel,  for  the  Queen's  condition.  On 
the  morrow,  Murray  assembled  the  whole 
conspirators,  and  his  associates,  to  consult  what 
ulterior  measures  should  be  taken  with  the 
Queen.  It  was  thought  expedient,  to  commit 
their  sovereign  to  Stirling  castle,  till  she  should 
approve,  in  Parliament,  all  their  wicked  enter- 
prizes  ;  establish  their  religion,  and  give  to  the 
King  Me  croivn  matrimonial,  and  the  exclusive 
government  of  the  realm.  And,  it  was  even 
proposed  to  put  the  Queen  to  death,  or  to  detain 
her,  in  perpetual  captivity.  Meantime,  the 
Queen,  and  perhaps  her  women,  endeavoured, 
by  the  gentle  arts  oi  female  charm,  to  reclaim 
Darnley  to  the  duty,  which  he  owed  to  his  wife, 
considering  her  condition  ;  saying  nothing  of 
what  she  had  done  for  him,  as  Queen.  He  was 
thus  induced,  to  promise  the  conspirators  to 
keep  her  safe,  and  to  induce  her,  without  com- 
pulsion, to  approve,  in  Parliament,  all  their 
plots.  By  these  means,  he  cleared  the  palace  of 
his  complotters ;  and  her  usual  guard  was  al- 
lowed, to  attend  upon  her. 

The  Queen  now  endeavoured  to  induce  her 
husband,  to  flee,  with  her,  from  this  guilty 
scene.  She  represented  to  him  her  own  con- 
dition, and  how  she  had  been  always  treated, 
by  those  men  ;  that  be  must  expect  to  be  worse 
treated,  by  Ibain,  if  he  pretended    tu   govern 

VOL.  I.  s 
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tiiem,  or  the  state :  aod  she  made  him  under- 
stand, how  much  it  would  offend  ail  princes, 
and  confederate  states,  if  he  should  alter  the 
ancient  region.  By  these  representations  was 
be  persuaded,  to  adopt  her  measure,  for  freeing 
them  both,  from  the  tyranny,  which  oppressed 
them.  He  agreed  to  flee  with  her,  secretly,  to 
Dunbar  castle.  They  executed  their  purpose 
in  the  night,  by  quitting  Hoiyrood  house,  ac- 
companied only,  by  Arthur  Erskine,  the  captain 
of  her  guard,  and  two  others.  Owing  to  the 
Queen's  efforts,  they  arrived  safe,  at  this  place 
of  refuge :  And,  here,  was  she  soon  joined,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  with  his  friends, 
and  by  the  most  loyal  of  the  nobility,  with 
th^r  followers. 
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SECTION  VIL 

From  Rizzio's  Murder,  till  the  Queens  De- 
livery^ 

1  H  E  assassination  of  Rizzio^  in  the  Queen's 
presence^  whether  we  consider  its  origin^  its 
achievement^  or  its  result,  must  be  deemed  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  events,  in  history ;  as 
representing  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the 
baseness  of  the  men.  Much  more  was  intended 
to  have  been  done,  on  this  bloody  occasion,  if 
the  chiefs  had  not  differed  ;  as  we  learn,  from 
Randolph's  information  to  Cecil,  though  one 
priest.  Friar  Black,  was  slain,  in  his  bed.  It 
is,  certainly,  very  horrid,  to  hear  Bedford  cry 
out :  ^^  Now,  that  this  enemy  of  religion  is  taken 
^^  away,  every  thing  will  go  well  !"^  Elizabeth 
rejoiced  to  have  been  now  freed  of  such  guests, 
who  were  offensive,  and  expensive  to  her.* 
So  many  nobles,  and  their  followers,  gathered 

"  In  the  letter  to  Cecily  11th  March  1565-6,  in  the  Paper 
Office. 

'  Bedford,  in  his  letter,  16th  March,  1565-6,  to  Elizabeth, 
accounted  for  the  JC3000.  intrusted  into  his  hands,  to  be  «e- 
cretly  paid  to  the  Earl  of  Murray^  in  this  manner  :  He  had 
paid  £1000.  to  Murray ; — £l800.  to  the  officers  of  Berwick ; 
and  jC200.  only,  remained,  in  his  hands. 
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around  the  Qaeen,  at  Dunbar,  that  she  was, 
80on,  too  powerful,  for  the  new  and  the  old, 
conspirators.  The  Earl  of  Gkncaim,  as  bdng 
one  of  the  old  conspirators,  had  the  Queen's  per- 
mission to  wait  upon  her,aud  was  pardoned.  The 
Earl  of  Rothes  followed  his  example,  with  the 
same  success  Murray,  and  Argyle,  also,  made 
several  applications  to  the  Queen,  for  pardon, 
which  she  granted,  on  condition  of  their  retiring 
into  Argyleshire,  d  uring  her  pleasure ;  the  Queen 
not  thinking  it  safe,  in  her  condition,  to  have 
too  many  traitors,  to  contend  with,  at  the  same 
disastrous  time.  Morton,  Ruthven,  and  Lind- 
say, fled  into  England,  where  they  were  received 
and  protected.^  Secretary  Msdtland  absconded: 
and  even  Knox  fled  into  Kyle,  where  he  hid 
himself,  from  the  notice  of  law,  though  not 
from  the  consciousness  of  guilt. 

At  the  end  of  five  days,  the  Queen  returned 
to  Edinburgh;  well  accompanied,  by  her  sub- 


^  MortOD,  and  Ruthven,  says  Robertson  [i.  371]  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Queen,  while  she  had  no  liberty,  in  Hol3rrood- 
house,  who  promised  them  a  pardon,  in  any  terms  :  But, 
the  Queen  says  nothing  of  this,  in  her  narrative  -,  and  it  is 
inconsistent  with  probability.  Almost  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  Queen's  escape  are  mistaken,  by  Robertson. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Bedford,  that  she  is 
willing,  Morton  may  stay,  in  England,  till  she  give  further 
orders.     Keith,  167' 
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jects.'  Darnley  declared  to  the  Queen,  and  her 
Privy  CouDcil,  that  he  was  innocent  of  this 
conspiracy;  and  never  counselled  the  same." 
For  this  tergiversation,  Darnley  was  laughed 
at,  by  Murray's  faction,  and  despised  by  the 
people:  Darnley  was  made  the  scape-goat, and 
never  again  recovered  the  confidence  of  any 
ooe.  Lennox,  who  was  equally  guilty  of  trea- 
son against  the  Queen,  was  taken  ill,  upon 
seeing  the  unsuccessful  turn  of  this  odious  plot ; 
he  never  spoke  to  the  Queen,  but  once,  whea 
lie  saw  her  in  the  castle,  after  her  return  to 
Edinburgh ;  and,  for  ever  after,  hated  the 
Queen  ;  as  he  bad  injured  her,  though  she  had 
done  so  much  for  him.  There  was,  on  the 
Queen's  return,  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  tlie 
conspirators  against  Rizzio ;  yet,  was  this  con- 
duct more  affected  than  real :  Only  two  mean 


'  Knox  says,  that  the  Queen's  force  consisted  of  8000 
mea;  mtd  tbat  the  recent  conspirators  had  fled  the  day 
before. 

"*  See  bis  bond,  in  Goodall,  i.  266-8,  proving  his  ^uilt. 
On  the  SOth  of  March  15(15-^,  be  Usued  a  proclomationt 
whereby  he  declared  himself  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  and  of  coercing  the  Queen's  person ;  so  iar  he  ad- 
tnitted  Ikia  fpiilt,  that  wiUiout  Uie  Queen's  assent,  he  lided 
the  return  of  Murray,  Argyle,  and  their  associates.  Keith, 
167.  Tbat  b,  he,  and  his  father,  had  committed  oggravnteil 
high  treason. 
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persons^  Scot^  and  Yair,  were  coDvicted  of  the 
guilty  fact^  and  executed.  Almost  all  the  other 
conspirators  were  forgiven  by  her,  before  the 
end  of  the  year."  Secretary  Maitland  was  first 
pardoned,  by  the  influence  of  Murray,  contrary 
to  the  opposition  of  Both  well ;  the  other  offioens 
of  state,  were,  gradually,  readmitted,  to  perform 
their  several  functions^  except  the  chancellor 
Morton,  who  lost  that  office,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  which  was  given  to  Huntley. 

The  Queen,  on  this  occasion,  felt,  that  she  was 
not  only  a  woman,  but  a  pregnant  woman, 
who  was  very  ill  qualified,  to  struggle  with 
unprincipled,  and  unfeeling  ruffians.  And, 
she  seems  to  have  very  willingly  accepted  the 
recommendation  of  her  privy  council,  to  retire 
into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  to  wait, 
therein,  the  time  of  her  delivery ••  One  of  the 
first  persons,  whom  the  Queen  met,  when  she 
entered  the  castle,  was  poor  Arran,  whom  she 
kissed,  and  treated,  with  great  kindness :  He 
was  sensible  enough  to  know,  and  to  feel,  the 
Queen's  kindness  to  him :  yet,  was  he  obliged 
to  retire,  from  Edinburgh  castle  ;  giving  great 
security,  that  he  should  remain  within  Hamil- 


■  Keith,  334 ;  App.  168  ;  Arnot's  Crim.  Trials, 
o  Keith,  335  ;  and  Privy  Council  Reg.  of  the  5th  of  April 
1566. 
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ton-castle,  or  four  miles  thereof,  or  enter  either 
the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  or  Dunbar,  at  the 
Queen's  pleasure. 

The  Queen  now  employed  her  usual  good 
nature,  in  reconciling  the  nobility  to  each 
other ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  sent  for  Argyle, 
and  Murray,  in  order  to  agree  them  with  Hunt- 
ley, Athol,  and  Bothwell :  she,  certainly,  is 
supposed  to  have  given  a  splendid  feast,  in  the 
castle,  with  a  view  to  this  reconcilement.'  But, 
it  was  quite  in  vain,  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
nobles,  for  any  length  of  time,  who  were  iras- 
cible, interested,  and  ambitious.  The  Queen, 
meanwhile,  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  other 
princes,  not  to  shelter,  or  protect  Morton,  and 
his  late  com  plotters,  who  had  not  only  disturbed 
her  government,  but  endangered  her  life.  Her 
good  cousin,  in  her  usual  practice,  sent  Kylli- 
grew,  to  congi'atulate  Mary  on  her  escape,  and 
complained  of  her  harbouring  one  Ruxbie,  who, 
upon  some  hints  from  Robert  Melvill,  and  a 
little  investigation,  was  discovered,  to  be  a  spy 
of  Secretary  Cecil ;  and  bad  been,  clandestinely, 
sent  to  Scotland,  for  discovering  the  Queen's 


'Cecil  states,  in  his  Diary,  S2d  of  April  1565,  Argyle, 
Murray,  and  Glenaiim,  are  received  to  the  Queen's  favour. — 
Joseph,  brother  to  David  [Rizzio]  is  eccretary  to  the  Queea 
of  Scots. 
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'  intercourse,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  with 
the  English  Roman  Catholicks.'  Ruxbie  was 
arrested ;  yet,  Cecil  was  not,  from  prudential 
considerations,  brought  to  shame. 

This  was  a  moment  of  intrigue,  when  the 
nobles  endeavoured  to  circumvent  each  other, 
and  the  two  Queens  tried  to  outwit  each  other. 
Mary  discovered,  at  length,  that  Randolph, 
who  had  long  been  her  enemy,  had  given  3,000 
crowns  to  the  Countess  of  Murray,  during  the 
late  rebellion  ;  but,  had  written  a  scandalous 
book  ;  reflecting  on  the  Queen's  birth,  dignity, 
and  government.'  And,  the  Queen  sent  Robert 
,  Melvill,  to  desire  Randolph,  to  be  removed, 
I  from  her  court,  where  he  acted,  more  like  an 
intriguer,  than  an  accredited  agent.' 

However  well  intended  it  might  have  been, 

I  by  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  to  advise  the 

jQueen,  to  retire  into   the  castle,  for  her  ac~ 

<uchement .-  yet,  was  it  converted,  by  match- 

SBS  artifice,  into  a  plot,  which  bad  for  its  end, 

be  transfer  of  the  Queen's  sceptre  to  Murray's 


■< 


«  Keilh,  336-7-8;  Haynei,  445-448. 

'  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  that  tcandaloM  book,  id  MS., 
which  remains  among  the  JISS.,  of  the  Anticiuory  Society 
of  London,  No.  89,  in  folio.  No.  I-2-S. 

•  Keith,  168.  Kandolph  was  removeii  to  lierwick,  where 


t  was  commHoded,  I 


I,  for  a  scasoD. 
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g:ui)ty  hand.  The  gray  ^)ea^ded  statesmen  rea- 
soned in  this  inaoDer:  RecoUectiog  the  assas- 
sination of  Rizzio,  ia  the  Queen's  presence ; 
and  considering  the  Queen's  period  of  preg- 
nancy ;  the  probability  was,  that  she  woold  be 
delivered  of  a  monster;  of  a  still  bom  child, 
pretty  certainly ;  and  knowing  how  subject 
child-bed  is  to  accidents,  they  inferred,  with 
great  appearance  of  reason,  that  the  Queen, 
would,  in  all  probability,  never  leave  her  bed 
alive.  Arran,  the  lunatic,  we  have  seen,  turned 
out  of  Edinburgh-castle.  The  Duke,  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  crown,  with  his  sons,  and 
adherents,  resided,  at  Dieppe,  as  expatriated 
raen :  And,  we  must  regret,  with  commisera- 
tion, that  the  affairs  of  such  a  man,  and  such  a 
family,  though  protected  by  law,  had  been  so 
little  cared  for,  themselves,  owing  to  their 
imprudence.  In  these  circumstances,  Murray, 
with  Argj'le,  his  brother  in  law,  went  into  the 
castle,  when  the  Queen's  pregnancy  advanced, 
and  would  allow  no  one  to  sleep  in  the  castle, 
but  Darnley,  who,  as  they  knew,  could  be  easily 
expelled,  in  case  of  a  demise.  Huntley,  the 
chancellor,  and  Bothwell,  the  high  admiral, 
desired  to  sleep,  within  the  castte ;  but,  were 
flatly  refused,  owing  to  Murray's  influence : 
And  Bothwell  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  bor- 
ders, on  pretence  of  watching  the  movements 
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of  Morton.  Cecil  knew  the  whole  detail  of  this 
plot^  and  conveyed  the  whole  of  it  to  Elizabrth^ 
who  seemed  to  be  delighted^  with  the  probabi- 
lity; that  her  good  cousin  would  never  again 
rise^  from  her  childbed:  And  Randolph  was 
commanded  to  remain^  at  Berwick^  in  order  to 
hasten  to  Edinburgh^  for  supporting  the  bas- 
tard's pretensions  to  the  Scotish  crown^  in 
(opposition  to  law5  ^uid  right.* 

Yet,  this  is  the  epochs  which  Robertson  fixes^ 
for  the  commencement  of  Bothwell's  influence 
over  Mary;  with  a  recollection^  perhaps^  of 
Huntley5  and  BothweU's  offer^  to  risque  their 
lives^  in  extricating  the  Queen^  from  Holjrrood- 
house,  when  in  the  murderous  hands  of  her 
own  ministers,  and  Murray's  partizans.  But, 
when  Bothwell  first  tried  his  influence,  he  found 
he  had  none ;  as  we  have  seen.  When  the 
Queen  retired  to  Alloa,  after  her  accouchement, 
an  altercation  ensued,  in  her  presence,  between 
Murray  and  Bothwell,  in  r^;ard  to  the  pardon 
of  Maitland,  when  Murray  prevailed,  in  ob- 


^Haynes^  447*8;  MelviU*8  Biein.  67-8;  Goodall>  i, 
1286-S :  Kylligrew'8  Letter  to  Cecil,  from  Edinbuigb,  94th 
of  June  1566.  [In  the  Pi^per  Office.]  The  Queen  seema  to 
have  had  the  same  intimation  of  this  plot;  but,  did  not  be- 
lieve the  information :  and  Randolph's  letter,  7th  of  June 
1S66>  to  Cccil>  in  the  Paper  Office. 
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taining  Maitland*s  restoration  to  his  office^  and 
his  power  of  mischief.  We  thus  see,  that 
Bothwell  failed^  when  he  tried  his  influence  a 
second  time." 

The  Queen  kept  her  E^ter,  which  happened 
on  the  1 4th  of  Aprils  in  the  castle.  But^  she 
had  little  solace^  and  less  hilarity,  with  Darnley^ 
whose  conduct,  in  Bizzio^s  assassination,  she 
was  completely  acquainted  with :  And,  as  he 
had  thus  shewn,  his  own,  and  his  father's  pur- 
pose, to  have  been,  to  seize  her  sceptre,  it  was 
not  easy  to  remove  her  jealousy  of  his  future 
conduct.  He  soon  after  rode  to  Stirling,  with 
a  dozen  horse ;  meaning  to  have  treated  with 
Argyle  and  Murray :  But  the  Queen  sent  Ro- 
bert Melvill,  to  warn  those  nobles,  not  to  deal 
with  him :  so  that  he  was  disappointed  of  his 
pui-pose,  whatever  it  were.^      The  Queen,  soon 


^  Yet^  is  it  curious  to  remark,  that  Kylligrew>  in  his  letter 
to  Cecil  of  the  24th  of  June  1566,  remarks :  *'  Itis  com^ 
*'  monly  said,  that  Bothwell's  credit  with  the  Queen  is  more 
*'  than  all  the  rest.'*  We  have  seen  above,  that  the  credit 
of  Bothwell  was  nothing,  when  opposed,  by  the  influence  of 
Murray.  This  truth  runs  through  the  whole  history  of  th^t 
period,  the  popular  belief,  as  to  Bothwell,  was  constantly 
contradicted,  by  the  fact.  Robertson,  by  writing,  from  po- 
pular  story,  generally  gives  a  representation,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  truth  of  feet. 

"  Drury's  letter  to  Cecil,  20th  April,  1566,  in  the  Paper 
Office. 
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after,  recalled  Murray,  and  Argyle,  to  court, 
when  she  endeavoured  to  promote  a  genera! 
reconcilement  among  the  nobles ;  as  we  have 
seen.  But,  the  Queen  never  could  be  persuaded, 
that  she  was  endeavouring  to  perform  impos- 
sibilities :  she  could  not  be  made  to  believe, 
even  after  Murray's  rebellion,  and  Murray's 
conspiracy,  with  Darnley,  Lennox,  the  whole 
oflScers  of  state,  and  many  able  and  vigorous 
characters,  that  he  was  capable  of  conspiring 
against  her ;  that  he  had  an  overpowering  fac- 
tion ;  and  that  his  ambition  was,  constantly, 
aiming  at  interests  of  his  own,  quite  distinct 
from  hers;  and  that  he,  invariably,  courted 
Elizabeth,  but  never  his  sister :  The  influence 
of  Murray  over  Mary,  as  it  was  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, so  can  it  only  be  compared  to  the  sin- 
gular influence  of  the  rattlesnake  over  its  prey: 
She  could  not  resist  it.  'I'he  discords,  between 
her,  and  her  husband,  created  town-talk,  at 
'  £diDburgh,andatLondon,  during  some  months, 
as  we  learn,  from  Cecil's  correspondents.  They 
became  reconciled,  about  the  middle  of  June : 
But,  such  a  reconcilement,  between  such  per- 
sonages, could  not  be  sincere,  or  of  long  endu- 
rance. 

Throughout  the    subsequent  month,  while 
the  Queen  amused  herself  with  her  work,  and 
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her  books,  without  a  wheeled  carriage,"  Mur- 
ray employed  himself,  during  some  months,  in 
obtaining  special  pardons,  for  his  many  friends, 
who  had  been  concerned,  in  Rizzio's  mnrder.' 
The  Queen,  perceiving,  at  length,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  that  the  time  of  her  delivery 
approached,  invited  her  principal  nobles  to 
Edinburgh,  being  still  afraid  of  Morton's  ap- 
proach. She  made  her  will ;  thrice  written ; 
one  copy,  she  had  sent  into  France,  the  other 
she  kept  herself,  and  the  third  she  left  with 
those,  to  whom  she  committed  the  chief 
charge,  for  the  time  :  And,  on  the  day,  preced- 
ing her  deUvery,  she  wrote  to  her  good  cousin, 
Elizabeth,  a  letter,  which  was  to  be  convey- 
ed, by  Sir  James  Melvill;  she  also  wrote 
to  Dmry,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  desiring 
bim  to  supply  Melvill  with  passports,  and 
to  have  post  horses  in  readiness.  After  all 
these  preparations,  the  Queen  was,  safely,  de- 
livered of  a  male  child,  on  the  19tb  of  June, 
between  nine  and  ten  in  the  forenoon/  This 
event  was  received,  throughout  Scotland,  with 
great  joy,  and  thanksgiving,  except  by  Murray, 


*  iUndolph  iofonued  Cecil,  that  she  hadj  one  day,  walked 
out  a  mile,  &om  the  castle. 

*  The  Privy  Seal  Heguter.uzv,  is  Blled  with  such  panlons. 
'  Keilb,  338. 
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and  his  &cti(m«.  On  this  occasion,  the  assembly 
of  the  chnrch  sent  a  deputation,  to  testify 
their  gladness ;  and  withal,  to  desure,  that  the 
prince  might  be  baptLied,  according  to  the 
common  form  of  the  refiormed  church.  This 
deputation  was  graciously  received ;  but,  with* 
out  complying  with  the  request,  she  presented 
her  infimt  to  those  deputies,  which  prevented 
the  mortification  of  a  refusal. 

It  was  the  Lady  Boyne,  who,  by  the  Queen's 
order,  informed  Sir  James  Melvill  of  the  happy 
event  of  the  Queen's  safe  delivery  of  a  son ; 
and  commanded  him  to  repair,  as  soon  as 
might  be,  to  Elizabeth's  court,  witb  the  infor- 
mation. He  arrived,  the  first  night,  at  Berwick, 
and  on  the  fourth  day,  thereafter,  at  London. 
Randolph,  as  his  presence,  at  Berwick,  much 
less,  at  Edinburgh,  was  not  necessary,  on  so 
happy  an  issue,  to  so  many  speculations,  im* 
mediately,  followed  him.  Melvill  first  saw  his 
brother  Robert,  the  Queen's  envoy,  at  Eliza- 
beth's court,  who  gave  notice  to  Cecil  of  this 
unlocked  for  event,  with  a  request,  that  he 
should  keep  the  secret  till  Sir  James's  arrival, 
at  court.  Elizabeth  was  then,  at  Greenwich  ; 
and  Melvill  arrived  there,  in  the  evening ;  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  ^'  her  Majesty  was  in 
^^  great  mirth,  dancing  after  supper :  But,  as 
^^  soon  as  Secretary  Cecil  whispered  in  her  ear. 
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"  the  news  of  the  prince's  birth,  all  her  mirth 
"  was  laid  aside,  for  that  night :  All  present 
*'  marvelling,  whence  proceeded  such  a  change  ; 
"  for  the  Queen  did  sit  down,  putting  her  hand, 
"  under  her  cheek :  bursting  out  to  some  of 
"  her  ladies,  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  mo- 
"  ther  of  a  fair  son.     The  next  morning,"  con- 
tinues Melv'ill,  "  was  appointed,  for  my  au- 
"  dience,  at  what  time,  my  brother,  and  I,  went 
"  to  Greenwich,  and  were  told  how  sorrowful 
"  her  Majesty  was,  at  my  news  ;  but,  that  she 
"  had  been  advised  to  shew  a  cheerful  coun- 
"  tenance  ;"  which,  adds  Melvill,  "  she  did,  in 
"  her  best  apparel ;  saying,  that  the  joyful  news 
"of  the  Queen,  her  sister's  delivery,  of  a  son, 
"  which  I  had  sent  her,  by  Secretary  Cecil,  had 
"  recovered  her  out  of  a  heavy  sickness,  which 
"  she  had  layen  under,  for  fifteen  days  :  There- 
"  fore,  she  welcomed  me,  with  a  merry  volt ; 
"  and  thanked  me,  for  the  diligence,  that  I  had 
"  used,  in  hastening  to  give  her  that  welcome 
"  intelligence,  but  sad  disappointment:  All  this 
"  she  said,  before  I  had  delivered  unto  her  my 
"  letters  of  credence.     Then,  I  requested  her 
"  Majesty  to  be  a  gossip  to  the  Queen,  to  which 
"  she  gladly  condescended.  Your  Majesty,  said 
"  1,  will  now  have  a  fair  occasion,  to  see  the 
"  Queen,  whereof,  I  have  often  heard  your 
'*  Majesty  express  so  great  a  desire :  Whereat, 
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"  she  smiled ;  saying,  that  she  wished  her  es- 
*'  tate,  and  affairs,  might  permit  her  ;  in  the 
"  mean  time,  she  promised,  to  send  both  ho- 
"  nourable  lords,  and  ladies,  to  supply  her 
"  room."'  Thus  far  Sir  James  Melvill,  who  as 
Keith  remarks,  tells  the  whole  tale,  better  than 
any  other  would  have  told  such  a  tale ;  of  the 
happy  deiiveiy  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  after  so 
many  perils;  of  the  disappointment  of  Murray, 
after  such  expectations ;  of  the  surprise,  and 
dissatisfaction,  of  the  envy,  and  chagrin,  of 
Elizabeth,  after  what  had  been  written  by 
Randolph,  and  inculcated  by  Cecil. 

When  we  see  so  many  pensions  given  to 
worthless  wretches,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to 
perceive,  that  the  Queen,  as  soon  as  she  was 
fitj  to  think  of  business,  rewarded  the  poor 
women,  who  had  served  her  faithfully,  during 
her  confinement.  Margaret  Houseton,  the  re- 
lict of  one  Beveridge,  was  her  midwife,  at  the 
birth  of  the  Prince/  Margaret  Little,  the 
spouse  of  Alexander  Gray,  burgess  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  "  maistress  nureis"  to  the  Piince, 


'  Mem.  fol.  ed.  69.70. 

•  In  July  1566,  the  Queen  granted  to  Margaret  House- 
lOD,  and  her  son,  Thomas  Beveridge,  for  their  lives,  two 
chalders  and  four  bolls  of  bear,  Irom  the  Newtown  of  Fnlk- 
land,  for  her  good  service,  to  the  Queen,  at  the  birth  of  the 
prince  of  Ihisrealm.  [Register  of  Signaturci  of  that  date.] 
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and  Steuart  of  Scotland :  and  for  the  good 
service  of  nursing  him,  there  was  granted,  in 
February  1566-7,  to'  her,  and  her  husband,  the 
half  of  the  lands  of  King's  barns,  in  Fife,  dur- 
ing their  lives."  Such,  then,  were  the  rewards 
of  those  useful  characters,  who  performed  es- 
sential services  to  the  Queen,  who  was  not 
aware  of  the  roguery,  which  surrounded  her, 
arising  from  the  baseness  of  her  good  sister, 
Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  villainy  of  her  good 
brother,  Murray. 

Of  King  James,  who  was  thus  introduced 
into  life,  and  was  delivei-ed  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
as  his  governor,  and  to  Lady  Mar,  as  his  gover- 
ness ;  who  was  henceforward,  owing  to  the  trea- 
chery of  Mar,  even  from  his  boyish  days,  made 
an  actor,  in  the  guilty  scene  ;  the  more  curious 
reader  may  wish  to  know  something  more  mi- 
nute, and  interesting,  than  is  usually  found,  in 
general  history. 

Here  is  the  Establishment  of  his  House- 
hold, in  March  1567 :'' 

Item  :  imprimis,  my  Ladie  Mar,  the  governess. 
Heleo  LiliU,  maistreaa  nu/rir,- 


•  Itegistcr  of  Signatures,  July  1566. 

^  It  is  a  copy,  from  tbe  original,  in  the  archives  of  J.  ] 
Erskine  of  Mar,  whose  liberal  spirit  finds  a  gratification,  i 
comroimicating,  documents,  which  may  be  either  useful,  < 
agreeable. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Nanb  Chray^  her  daughter. 
Helen  Blyth^  her  woman  servant. 
Gilbert  Ramsay^  her  man  servant. 

ROCKARIS  : 

Jane  Olyphant. 

The  ladie  Kippenross. 

Jane  Crummy. 

Katherine  Murray. 

Christiane  Stewart^  the  daughter  to  the  late   lord 

of  Coldingham. 
Alysown  Sinclair^  keeper  of  the  King*s  daythis. 

Pantrie : 

James  Cawbraith. 

Kitching : 

John  Lyon>  maister  cuik. 

James  Murray^  foreman. 

William  Murray^  keeper  of  the  veschell. 

Christen  Lamb^  gallepyn>  in  the  kitching. 

Jok  Slowan^  porter  in  the  kitching. 

Wyne  Sellar : 

Jerome  Boy^  in  the  wyne  sellar. 

Aell  Sellar : 

Geoige  Boig^  browster,  and  sellerman. 
John  Boig,  his  brother. 

Lauandrie : 

Margaret  Balcomie>  lauander. 


Johne    Cunnyngame^    maister    houshald   to    the 

Kingis  grace^  with  ane  servande. 
Andrew  Hagie>  Stewart^  with  ane  servande. 
John  Dunkesoun^  minister. 
William  Murray,  in  the  Kingis  chalmer. 
William  Brokkes^  in  the  Kingis  chalmer. 
Alexander  Faigisoun^  in  the  Kingis  chalmer. 
Johne  Acutrie>  Franchman^  and  his  vyife  [cancelUd.l 
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James  Marscbell,  keeper  of  the  laidoar    [caneelitdJ] 
WiUistn  Fairbarae,  furnisar  of  coillis. 
Ane  Pa^tisar,  caUit  Patrik  lUnnald. 

Violaris : 

Mcklll  Thomaa  Uudsoua. 

Robert  Hudsoiui. 

James  Uudsoua. 

William  Hudsoun. 

William  Fowlartomi,  thur  servaod. 
Item.     For  my  Ladie  Mar,  and  hir  servsndii,  and  funiirt 
mease  daylie  takajid  thairto  in  bred,vyn,  and  kitching, 
as  after  foUowis ; 
Imprimis  daylie  jtiiij  gret  bred  1  q*.  I  p'.  Tyne,  1  galloun  ii  q". 
aell,  iu  leiddes  collis  wouklie,  in  vyoter,  viz.  frame  the 
first  of  September  la  the  first  of  April! ;  Knd  in  symmer 
l{,  leid,  viz.  frome  April!  till  the  montti  of  Septeml>er 
wouklie;  and  ane  tiaJfpuode  candle 'in  vynter,  and  in 
symmer  ane  quarter  of  ane  punde. 
Item  to  my  Ladie  and  hir  scrvandis  daylie  the  Icicbing,  on 
ane  fiescbe  day,  ij  particles  beef,  ij  byilzeit  pulterie,  ij 
caponis  rosted,  i^  quarteris  of  muttonn,  ane  kyd,  ane 
tyd  of  sukand  wcil!,  vj  cbikynia  or  dowis ;  with  ba- 
kyne  meit  to  my  Ladie,  alanerlie,  a 
the  maisterhoush&lde,  with  potages 
cretioun;  and  on  the  fische  dayis  s 
Stewart,  ande  maister  houshalde. 

The  maisteres  nutria;  rokkeris  and  vtheris  gen- 
tilmen,  in  the  chalmer. 

Item.  To  the  musteris  nutrix  daylie  vj  gret  bred,  1  p'  vyn, 
1  £""06!!,  yletddis  coillis  ouklie  in  vynler,andl  leid  in 
symmer  J  ane  half  pund  candle  in  vynter,  and  aue 
(quarter  punde  in  symmer. 

Item.  The  iuj  rokkaris,  alysoun  Sinklar,  Grease!!  Gray,  and 
my    L/ord  of  Coldinghaine  liis  douchler.  dailie,   viij  ( 


it  the  discretioun  of 
,  after  tbair  dis- 
liclyk  ref^rrit  to  the 
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gret  bred,  1  q*  vyac,  1  g».  1  q*.  1  p*.  acU,  1  Idd  ooUis 
ouklie  in  vynter,  and  nayn  in  symmer ;  ane  half  quarter 
punde  of  candle. 

TTie  kicking  for  the  mauteres  nutrix,  rohkaris^ 
and  vtheris,  in  the  chalmer. 

Item.  Ane  particle  of  beif  daylie^  and  builzeit  i^tiie,  y 
rosted  caponis,  ig  quarteris  of  muttoun>  ^  partidii  of 
Weill  i  vj  chikkins,  or  dowis  i  ane  kyde,  with  potagis 
refiurrit  to  the  maister  houshald^  his  discretioun. 

Violaris : 

Item.  To  the  violaris,  and  their  servandis,  daylie,  v\j  gret 
bred,  1  g".  1  p^  aell^y  leidis  coUis  in  vynter,  and  nane 
in  symmer. 

Kiching  to  the  violaris : 

Item,  g  quarteris  of  muttoun;  ij  powterie;  withpotagis, 
and  fische,  to  be  refarrit  to  the  maister  hoiuhald,  his 
discretioun. 

Lavander : 

Item.  To  the  lavander  iij  gret  bred,  1  q^  1  p^  aell,  g 
leiddis  coillis  in  vynter,  and  in  symmer  1  leide. 

Kiching : 

Item.  In  the  flesche  day  ane  quarter  of  muttoun,  and  on 
the  fische  day  for  her  liveray  fische  daylie  xviij*^. 

Item.  To  the  maister  houshalde,  the  pantreman,  twa  sel- 
lerman,  Johne  Lyoun,  maister  cuik,  Johne  Dunkesoun, 
James  Murray,  fbirman,  Williame  Murray,  Androw 
Hagie,  Jerome  Boy,  thepastesar,  John  Acutrc,  franch- 
man,  James  Merschell,  William  Fairbame,  and  the 
maister  houshalde  and  Andrew  Hageis  servandis  in 
bred  daylie  in  bred  xvj,  in  aell  ij  gallounis,  I  q^.  1  p^ 
of  vyne. 

Item.  In  the  Kiching  tothame,  ane  particle  beif;  ane  mut- 
toun ;  ij  particles  weille  -,  ij  caponis ;  vj  chikkinis,  or 
dowis. 
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Out  Liverayis : 

Villiam  Murray^  kdpar  of  weschell^  Christdl  Lambe,  gal* 
lepyne^  ane  Jok  Slowan^  porter  in  the  kiching^  to  thir 
m  persounis  iiy  gret  brede^  1  q^.  1  p*.  aell^  the  flesdie^ 
and  fischcj  to  be  refanret  to  the  maister  honshaldj  hit 
discretioun. 
Item.  To  the  Kingis  awne  mowthe  claylie  q f  gret  bred. 
Item.  Of  aell  to  the  Kingis  mowth  lq\  1  p^« 
Item.  To  his  mowth>  daylie^  ^  caponis. 
Summa  of  bred,  LIX  gret  bred. 
Summa  of  aell,  viij  g''*  ij  q^. 
Summa  of  vyne,  1  g;alloun>  I  p^ 
Summa  of  beif>  ii\|  particlis. 
Summa  of  weill^  ^  quarteris,  iiij  piurticlis. 
Summa  of  caponis^  viy  caponis. 
Summa  of  pultrie^  ▼  pultrie. 
Summa  of  chikynis,  zyiy>  or  dowis. 
Summa  of  kydis,  ^  kydis. 
Summa  of  candle. 

Summa  of  collis>  xiiijy  leiddis,  thairof^  in  ouklie. 
Leverayisx  leiddis^and  to  the  Kingis kidiingdaylie^ 

g  IdddiSy  and  to  his  chalmer  daylie  y  leiddis. 
Summa  of  muttoun^  i^  muttoun  1  quarter. 
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SiECTION  VIII. 

Drom  Jameses  Birthy  till  Damley^s  Murder. 

1  HB  Queen^  as  we  have  seen^  having  sur- 
vived the  various  accidents  of  childbed^  and  the 
intervenient  intrigues^  began  to  thinks  towards 
the  end  of  July  1566^  of  leaving  Edinburgh 
castle ;  for  better  air,  to  convert  her  convales- 
cence into  health.  She  seems  to  have  been 
determined,  partly  by  the  offers  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  and  still  more,  by  the  situation  of  the  place, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Forth,  to  make  an 
excursion  to  Alloa.  She  had  no  wheeled  car- 
riage ;  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  ride  on 
horseback ;  and  she  resolved  to  go  thither,  by 
water.  On  the  27th  of  July,  she  departed, 
for  that  delightful  seat,  in  a  vessel,  accom- 
panied by  the  Earls  of  Mar,  and  Murray,  her 
officers  of  state,  and  usual  attendants.  But, 
Darnley  chose  to  go,  by  land,  as  Murray  ac- 
companied  the  Queen,  by  water :  and  we  shall, 
thenceforward  perceive,  that  this  thought- 
less youth  could  not  exist,  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  the  company  of  the  Queen's  minis- 
ters.   On  the  morrow,  she  held  a  privy  coun- 
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cU,  at  Alloa,  conceniing  the  postponed  afiiura 
of  state.* 

The  Queen  returned,  from  Alloa,  to  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  2yth  of  July;  in  order  to  meet 
Malvissier,  the  French  ambassador,  who  had, 
meanwhile,  arrived,  to  congratulate  her  safe 
delivery.'*  On  the  1st  of  August,  the  Qoeen 
returned  to  Alloa,  where  she  was  joined,  by  the 
French  Ambassador,  and  by  her  husband,  who 

•  Privy  Council  Reg.— Melvill's  Mem.  67,  have  quite 
rabukeo  the  dates  of  the  Queen's  excursions  to  Alloa.  It 
Kcma  to  be  certain,  that  the  Queen  resided,  in  Edinbiu]gh 
castle,  from  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  from  Dunbar,  on  the 
16th  of  March,  till  her  delivery  i  and  frum  that  epoch,  till 
she  went  lo  Alloa,  on  the  27th  July.  [Privy  Seal  Reg.  xxxv, 
passim  ;  Privy  Council  Reg.]  Murray's  Journal,  the  com- 
pilation, probably,  of  Buchanan,  states,  however,  that  the 
Queen  went  to  Alloa,  with  the  piralei,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
or  thereby ;  But,  Goodall  has  shewn,  from  these  two  re- 
cords, that  she  remained  at  Edinburgh,  till  the  ^5th  of  the 
month;  and  he  might  have  said,  till  the  ^7th  of  July }  S9 
the  Privy  Seal  Register  evinces.  Tke  pirates,  who  are  men- 
tioned above,  were,  only,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  who  pro- 
vided the  vessel,  for  the  Queen's  accommodation,  with  the 
necessary  seamen.  Though  Murray  accompanied  the  Queen, 
on  that  excursion  ;  yet,  had  he  the  assurance,  to  give  that 
journal,  in  evidence,  against  the  Queen,  before  Elizabeth, 
though  he  knew  it  to  be  forged,  and  false. 

*  Treasurers  Accounts ;  and  Privy  Seal  R^.  xxxv.  On 
the  31st  of  July,  she  held  a  Privy  Council,  at  Edinbur^ ; 
u  we  luiow  from  the  Rf^ster. 
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remained  two  nights  with  her.^  It  was  at  Al« 
loa^  on  this  occasion,  that  secretary  Miutland^ 
who  had  absconded  after  IUzzio*s  assassination, 
was  admitted  into  her  presence,  and  pardoned, 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Earl  of  Athol,  in  op- 
position to  BothwdPs  influence,  whatever  it 
may  have  been/  The  Queen  returned  from 
Alloa,  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  of  August ; 
having  received  much  refreshment,  though  at- 
tended with  much  more  calumny.*  The  Queen 
declared  her  disapprobation  of  Damley*s  re- 
sentment against  Murray,  which  was  thus 
avowed,  by  her  husband;  and  was  mortified, 
that  he  should  have  so  little  prudence,  as  to 
avow  his  hatred  of  so  powerful  a  person,  as  well 

«  Keith,  345  j  Goodall,  i,  294. 

'  Bedford  to  Cecil,  3d  of  August ;  Keith,  334-45. 

s  See  Goodall,  1,  290-5,  for  satbfoctory  confutations  of 
those  calumnies,  from  record  evidence.  In  the  Paper  Of- 
fice, is  a  document  of  "  Advertisements  out  of  Scotland, 
'^  from  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  August  1566,  which  stated, 
'^  that  the  King  and  Queen  agreed  well  together,  for  two 
'*  days,  after  her  coming  from  AUoa,  and  after  Murray*s 

coming  to  Edinburgh,  some  new  discord  had  happened : 

The  cause  assigned,  by  that  document,  was,  that  Dam- 
*^  ley  was  offended  with  the  Queen,  for  keeping  so  much 
*'  company  with  Murray,  her  minister ;  and  even  threatened 
'*  to  kill  Murray,  who  charged  Damley  with  this,  before  the 
''  Queen,  and  others ;  and  this  Damley  admitted,  and  rc- 
"  tired,  in  disgust." 
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as  the  minister  of  the  country.  Darnley  car- 
ried his  folly  even  so  fiir,  as  to  be  displeased 
with  the  Queen ;  because  she  used  familiarity 
with  either  man,  or  woman,  and  especially  the 
ladies  of  Argyle,  Murray,  and  Mar,  who  were 
her  most  constant  attendants.'' 

Such  was  the  uncomfortable  state  of  the 
court,  during  the  two  first  weeks  of  August 
1566.  On  the  14th  the  Queen,  and  her  hus- 
band, set  out  for  Megotland,  to  enjoy  tlie  di- 
version of  hunting,  which  was  not  now  what 
it  had  been,  in  the  happier  days  of  James  V. 
They  were  attended,  by  the  Earls  of  Huntley, 
Murray,  and  other  nobles.'     On  the  16th  of 


"The 'Countess  of  Afgylewaa  Murray's  bastard  sister; 
the  Countess  of  Murray  was  tils  wife  j  and  the  Countess  of 
Mur,  was  the  wife  of  his  uncle,  Jobn  Earl  uf  Mar.  Darnley, 
we  see,  was  oo  courtier ;  or  he  would  not  have  threatened 
to  kill  the  minister,  who  was  all  powerful;  nor,  was  he 
well  bred,  to  avow  his  resentment,  so  openly  :  Neither  was 
it  prudent,  in  a  country  of  so  much  fonaticism,  and  factious- 
ness. The  above  representations  correspond  with  Lesley's 
Defence,  57- 

'  Privy  Seal  Reg,  xxxv.  shows,  that  the  King,  and  Queen, 
were  still,  ut  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  of  August:  Tbey, 
meantime,  sent  letters,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  the 
nobles  of  the  south,  to  meet  them  in  Twcedulc.  [Treasurer's 
accounts  of  ilie  9th  and  12th  of  August.  Hulinslied,  from 
Buchanan,  mentions  Uimiley,  Murray,  and  Bothviell,  as 


Angorty  th^  hdd  a  oowkO,  at  RodoBO,  where 
Aqrmadean  onfiaanee;  recitiiig^  the  scaratj 
of  deer;  and  ordandog^  that  thqr  dioald  not 
he  dioty  under  the  paina  of  fcnr.  Bcin^  thna 
daqipointed,  thqr  detennined  to  retom ;  thqr 
were,  at Traqosur^  on  the  19th;  and  came  to 
EAnbnrig^  on  the  20th ;  where  thqr  remained 
on  the  21it,  and  to  the  2Sd,  of  Angnst.^ 

INaappointed,  thus,  in  Megothnd,  the  King^^ 
and  Qneen^  reM^red^  to  look  for  better  diver- 
flon^  in  Perthshire.*  On  the  22d  of  Angnst, 
they  went,  from  Edinbm^  to  StirliDg;  cany- 
ing  with  them  the  Prince,  wbcmi  they  left,  in 
Sciiiing  castle."    From  Stirling,  the  King,  and 


noUcs,  sttendiiig  the  Queen  and  court :  But,  BothweU,  who 
if  to  often,  and,  malicioiutj,  inenliooed  by  Bodianan,  was 
at  hifl  dmrgt,  on  the  Borden ;  and  before  the  King,  and 
Queen  tetout,  they  sent  orders  to  their  lientenant,  BothweU> 
and  to  the  sheriff  of  Selkirk,  to  make  the  necessary  dispo- 
dtions,  for  the  royal  hunting,  in  Megotland.  (Treasurer's 
accounts,  12th  Aug.  1566.)  M^otland  was  a  wild  district^ 
io  the  south-east  of  Peebles-shire,  bordering  on  Ettrick 
forest,  in  Selkirkshire. 

^  Privy  Seal  Register,  xxxv. 

*  On  the  9(Hh  of  August  1566,  the  King  and  Queen,  sent 
letters ',  intimating  their  intention  to  Lord  Drummond,  to 
the  Stewart  of  Montdth,  to  Andrew  Graham,  the  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Monteith,  and  to  the  Laiid  of  Glenurchy.  [The 
Tk«Murer*s  accounts,  of  that  date.] 

*  Advertisements  out  of  Scotland,  in  the  Paper  Office  > 
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Queen,  went  into  the  forest,  of  Perthshire,  in 
pursuance  of  their  purpose  of  hunting.  They 
hunted,  for  a  few  days,  in  Glenartney ;  and 
they  visited  Lord  Drummond,  at  Dnimmond 
castle,  where  they  were  on  the  30th  of  August.' 
On  the  morrow,  they  i-eturned  to  Stirling, 
where  they  remmned  together,  nearly  a  fort- 
night. On  the  11th  or  l'2th  of  Septemher,  the 
Queen  went  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  dispatch  of 
public  business ;  but,  Darnley  declined  to  go 


fiirrel's  Diary,  6,  gays,  that,  on  the  9''d  of  August  1 566,  the 
Prince  was  conveyed  to  Stirling.  Murray's  juurual,  under 
the  ISth  of  Au^at,  Bays,  "  the  Queen  past  to  M^otland, 
"  to  the  bunts :  From  the  binh  of  the  prince,  to  this  time, 
"  the  King  was  put  to  abide,  in  Dalkeith,  ^Morton's  castle :] 
"  and  after  the  returning,  from  tbe  bunts  in  Megotland,  vol 
"  leitt  to  Stirling.  About  this  time,"  continues  the  journali 
"  my  hotd  of  Murray  agreed  the  King,  and  her  j  and  they 
"  passed  to  bed  together."  These  passages,  like  the  other 
parts  of  this  notorious  journal,  is,  merely,  a  series  of  the 
grossest  falsehoods,  and  artful  calumnies  j  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  above  text,  which  is  drawn  up,  from  the  re- 
cords :  Whether  we  consider  it,  as  Buchanan's  forgery,  or 
Murray's  proof,  it  is  equally  disgraccfiil  to  them.  In  pluce 
of  tbe  King  being  put  to  abide  in  Dalkeith,  he  chose  to  take 
poftseseini)  of  it ;  having  an  eye  to  Morton's  forfeiture :  And 
for  this  intrusion,  and  other  offeaced  to  Morton,  he  failed 
not  u>  reqnitc  Darnley. 

•  HollDshed,  384  ;  and  the  Prii^  Seal  R^.,  which  showo, 
ihM  (hey  were,  si  Drummond  castle,  on  tbe  SOth  of  August'. 
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with  her ;  as  he  could  not  face  Murray,  and  the 
other  ministers.^  The  Queen  returned  to  her 
husband,  on  the  21st  of  September ;  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him,  to  accompany  her, 
to  Edinburgh,  where  her  presence  was  neces- 
sary ;  but,  she  tried,  in  vain,  and  he  chose  to 
remain,  at  Stirling.  Beaton,  the  brother  of  the 
archbishop,  the  Queen*s  ambassador,  at  Paris, 
arrived,  from  France,  at  Stirling;  where  he 
found  the  Queen,  in  good  health,  and  the 
Prince,  in  a  growing  state.'  On  the  23d,  she 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  request  of  her 
Privy  Council ;  leaving  the  aged  Le  Croc,  the 
French  ambassador,  with  her  wayward  hus- 
band, at  Stirling ;  and  on  whom  be  threw  away 
both  his  wisdom,  and  experience.  After  the 
Queen's  departure  to  Edinburgh,  Darnley  com- 
municated his  secret  to  Le  Croc,  that  he  in- 
tended to  leave  the  country,  though  he  did  not 
communicate  the  whole  of  his  project.   Lennox, 

o  The  Privy  Seal  Reg.  xxxv.  shows,  that  the  Queen  re* 
sided,  at  Edinburgh^  from  the  12th  to  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber :  And  she  held  councils,  at  Edinburgh^  on  the  17  th  and 
21st  of  September;  as  we  know^  from  the  Privy  Council 
Register. 

P  Le  Crocs  letter,  in  Keith,  345.  The  Privy  Seal  Reg. 
xxxv.  evinces,  that  she  came  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  on 
the  23d  of  September  3  and  the  Privy  Council  Reg.  shows 
that  she  held  a  privy  council,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 
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his  father,  on  a  visit,  which  he  thsD  made  to 
Darnley,  also,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  of 
the  impracticability  of  his  plan,  for  relinquish- 
ing his  wife,  and  son,  to  wander,  in  other  lands, 
without  a  friend,  and  without  resources.  Len- 
nox, on  his  return  home  to  Glasgow,  wrote  the 
Queen,  of  his  son's  design,  and  of  his  inability 
to  dissuade  him,  from  so  impracticable  a  pur- 
pose.^ This  letter  she  received,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  of  September,  when  she  laid  it 
before  her  Privy  Council,  for  their  advice ;  and 
ID  the  evening,  at  ten  o'clock,  Darnley  arrived, 
at  Holyrood -house:  But,  he,  peremptorily,  re- 
fused to  enter  the  palace,  unless  three,  or  four 
of  the  chief  nobles,  who  were  within,  should 
leave  it :  TTiese  were  Murray,  and  Maitland, 
and  some  other  of  the  officers  of  state.'    The 


1  Le  CfW's  letter,  in  Keith,  345-7:  and  the  teller  of  the 
Privy  Council,  in  347-50^  evince  the  waywardness  of  this 
weak  prince :  These  concurring  statements  prove  the  child- 
ish misconduct  of  Darnley ;  and  clearly  futsify  Buchanan, 
and  Murray's  journal,  the  mis-gtatemcnts,  and  calumnies, 
whereof,  are  beyond  all  bounds. 

'  Tlie  statement  of  ihe  Privy  Council,  in  Keith,  34-89, 
which  compliuns  of  the  arrogance  of  this  conduct,  in  him  ; 
U  they  were  three  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  kingdom, 
Ooodatl,  i,  %S4,  anya,  these  were,  the  Earis  of  Ar^le,  Mur- 
ray, and  Rothes,  who  were  at  court,  about  this  time,  as  the 
Pri*y  Council  Reg.  shews  :  Against  all  those,  Darnley  had 
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Queen^  condescendingly^  went  without  the  pa- 
lace to  receive  him ;  and  conducted  him  to  her 
own  apartments^  where  he  remained  with  her, 
during  the  night.  Ab6ut  that  time,  as  we 
learn  from  Knox/  Damley  wrote  to  the  Pope, 
and  other  Catholick  powers,  complaining  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  as  being  disordered ; 
because  of  the  Queen's  bad  encouragement  of 
Catholick  concerns :  By  some  means,  the  Queen 
obtmned  copies  of  those  letters ;  and  threatened 
him  so  sore,  that  there  was  never  after  any  ap- 
pearance of  love  between  them ;  But,  of  all 
tlus,  we  see  nothing,  in  the  statement  of  the 
Privy  Council,  in  Le  Croc's  letters,  or  in  Robert 
MelvilFs  epistle :  And  Darnley  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  such  intrigues.  While  the  Queen,  and 
her  husband,  passed  the  night  together,  she 
questioned  him,  about  his  design,  to  depart 
from  Scotland ;'   and  requested  to  know  his 

lopg  avowed  his  enmity  3  and  had  recently  endeavoured,  to 
drive  Murray,  and  his  wife,  and  the  Countess  of  Ai^le, 
from  the  Queen*s  society.  Robert  Melvill,  indeed,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Queen*s  ambassador,  at  Paris,  2 2d  of  October 
I  $66,  speaks  of  the  cause  of  I>arnley*s  discontent :  That  he 
cannot  obtain  such  things  as  he  seeks,  to  wit,  the  dismissal 
of  Secretary  Maitland,  the  justice  clerk,  and  the  clerk  of 
register.     Keith,  351.  "  Hist.  399. 

*  Privy  Council  Statement,  in    Keith,   349.     ''At  this 
time,'*  says  Murray's  journal, ''  the  King,  coming  from  Stir- 
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cause  for  such  a  resolution  ;  But,  he  would  not 
acknowledge,  that  he  had  any  cause  of  discon- 
tent, and  would  not  assign  any  reason,  Ibr  his 
conduct.  On  the  morrow,  the  Privy  Council 
assembled,  in  the  Queen's  apartments,  before 
whom  the  Bishop  of  Ross  laid  the  letters  from 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  on  the  King's  resolution. 
The  council  reasoned  the  matter  with  him ;  and 
endeavoured  to  make  him  avow  the  cause  of 
bis  resolution,  to  depart  the  realm  ;  and  whe- 
ther any  part  cular  person  had  given  him 
offence.  The  Queen  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
kindly  requested  him  to  say,  whether  she  had 
ever  given  him  offence,  and  conjured  him  not  to 
spare  her,  in  the  least.'     lAi  Croc,  also,  endea- 

hng,  icai  ffpuUed  laith  chiding;"  how  contrary  to  the  factj 
need  not  be  mentioneJ.  The  same  journal,  with  equal  false- 
hood, ftaya  on  the  94tJi  of  Septeuibec,  she  lodged  in  the 
Checker- house,  anij  met  wilhBothwtU:  And,  this  mis-etatement 
ia  Binplitied,  by  Buchanan,  in  hit  Detection.  Now ;  the 
Privy  Council  atatenient  shows,  that  she  lodged,  in  ker  palace 
of  Holj/Tood-houte ;  And  both  tliis  statement,  and  the  Privy 
Council  Reg',  show,  clearly,  that  she  was  then  attended,  by 
the  lords  uf  the  Prii^  Council,  and  her  officers  of  slate, 
from  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  till  she  set  out  for  Jedburgh, 
on  the  Sth  of  October.  Keith,  3-16-9 ;  and  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil R^.  from  the  24th  of  September  to  the  6th  of  October 

1566. 
"  But,  though  Damley  could  not  state  any  cause  of  eom< 

ptaint,  Buchanan,  antf  Knox,  are  studiouji,    tu  make  com- 
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Youred  to  induce  Darnley  to  avow  the  trae 
cause  of  lus  discontent ;  but  in  vain.  The 
King  would  not  confess,  that  he  had  any  such 
design,  as  his  departure  from  Scotland ;  he 
said  he  had  no  cause  of  discontent :  and  he, 
freely,  declared,  that  the  Queen  had  never  given 


for  him.  Knox,  399,  says  that  the  King  was  desti- 
tute of  such  things,  as  were  pecessary  for  him,  and  had 
scarcely  six  horses  in  train :  And,  Buchanan,  in  his  Detection, 
says,  that  he  could  not  get  so  much  as  to  maintain  his  neces* 
sary  expenses,  daily.  Such  calumnious  intimations  are 
clearly  falsified,  hy  the  testimony  of  the  lords  of  the  counciL 
Keith,  356 ;  and,  also,  hy  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  The 
£ict  is,  that  he  was  allowed  to  order,  by  himself,  pa3rments 
in  money,  and  furnishings  of  necessaries,  from  the  public 
treasurer.  Of  those  pajrments,  and  furnishings,  which  were 
made,  by  the  treasurer,  part  were  made  by  the  King's  order 
alone,  part  by  the  joint  order  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
part  by  the  Queen  alone ;  as  the  Treasurer's  books  evince. 
And  the  Treasurer's  accounts  show,  that  he  was  amply  fur- 
nished, with  necessaries,  at  the  very  time,  when  those  ca- 
lumnious statements  were  asserted  by  men,  who  knew  them 
to  be  untrue.  On  two  days  alone,  the  13th  and  31st  of 
August,  the  Treasurer,  by  the  King,  and  Queen's  order, 
Darnley  was  supplied  with  a  vast  number  of  articles,  for 
the  King's  use  alone,  amounting  to  £300.  which  is  more 
than  the  Queen  had,  for  six  months,  even  including  the  ne- 
cessaries, which  she  had,  during  her  confinement.  It  is 
quite  obvious,  that  those  misreports  of  Buchanan,  and  Knox, 
were  made,  with  a  studious  purpose,  to  malign,  and  injure 
the  Queen,  at  a  critical  moment,  in  the  Queen's  fortunes. 
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him  any  cause  of  complaint :  He  now  retired, 
from  the  Privy  Council ;  saying  to  the  Queen, 
"  Adieu,  madam,  j/ou  -shall  not  see  mi/ face,  Jar 
a  long  space  "  and  to  the  lords,  he  said,  "  adieu, 
gentlemen." 

After  this  unceremonious  departure,  Daniley 
went  to  his  father,  at  Glasgow,  where  he  pre- 
tended to  continue  his  purpose  of  going  abroad, 
and  kept  a  vessel  in  readiness.  From  Glasgow 
he  wrote  to  the  Queen,  in  affected  language ; 
wherein  he  grounded  his  complaints  on  two 
points  of  grievance:  (t)  That  the  Queen  did 
not  trust  him  with  so  much  authority,  nor  was 
at  such  pains  to  advance  him,  and  to  make  him 
be  honoured,  by  the  nation,  as  formerly :  (2) 
'Hiat  nobody  attended  him,  and  the  nobility 
avoided  his  company.  To  these  avowed  griev- 
ances, the  Queen  made  answer:  (1)  That  she 
had,  at  the  beginning,  conferred  so  much  ho- 
nour on  him,  as  had  i-endered  herself  very 
uneasy ;  and  that  he  had  abused  her  favours, 
by  patronizing  the  conspiracy  against  her  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  great  failing  on  his  part, 
she  continued  to  show  him  such  respect,  that, 
though  those,  who  entered  her  chamber  with 
him,  and  murflered  her  faithfiil  servant,  had 
named  him  the  chief  of  their  enterpnze ;  yet, 
she  had  never  accused  him  thereof,  but  did 
always  excuse  him,  as  if  she  bad  not  believed 

VOL.  I.  V 
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thefiuA:  (2)  As  to  Us  not  bring  attended;  tbe 
fiuilt  was  his  own,  as  die  had  always  offered 
him  her  own  servants ;  and  as  to  the  nobles^ 
tbqr  pay  deference,  according  as  they  reorive 
respect  themselves ;  and  if  they  desert  him. 
Ids  own  deportment  is  the  canse  thereof;  as  he 
is  at  no  paing,  to  make  tumself  beloved  by 
them ;  and  had  even  gone  so  fiur,  as  to  prohibit 
those  noblemen  to  enter  his  apartment,  wham 
she  had  first  appointed  to  attend  upon  his  person. 
The  Privy  Conndl,  who  give  this  representa- 
tion^ solemnly  declare,  '*  that  so  fiur  as  fisu^ts  had 
''  come  to  tbrir  knowledge,  Damley  tiad  no 
^'  ground  of  complaint ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
^  that  he  has  the  best  reason,  to  look  upon 
^  himself,  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  princes, 
^^  in  Christendom,  if  he  bad  only  known  bis 
'^  own  happiness,  and  made  the  proper  use  of 
^'  the  good  fortune,  which  his  destiny  bad  put 
^^  into  his  bands.*"^ 


""  Keith,  350.  The  above  letter  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
Queen  mother  of  France^  8th  October  1566,  was  published 
by  Keith,  from  a  copy,  in  the  Scots  collie,  at  Paris,  with- 
out the  signatures :  But,  the  Privy  Council  Register  supplies 
that  defect,  by  sped^fing  the  names  of  those,  who  were 
present,  viz.  Huntley,  the  chancellor,  Argyle,  the  justice  ge- 
neral, Murray,  the  chief  adviser,  Athol,  Cathness,  Rothes, 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Bishops  of  Galloway 
Ross,  Orkney,  and  Dunkeld,  Secretary  Maitland,  and  the 
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Le  Croc^  who  was  plainly  an  intelligent^  and 
observant  man,  concurred  in  that  representa- 
tion :  and  concluded  bis  statement,  by  saying : 
It  is  in  vain  to  imagine,  that  Darnley  shall  be 
able  to  raise  any  disturbance ;  for,  there  is 
not  one  person,  in  this  kingdom,  that  regards 
him,  any  further  than  is  agreeable  to  the 
"  Queen :  And,  I  never  saw  her  majesty,  sa 
much  beloved,  esteemed,  and  honoured,  or 
so  great  harmony  amongst  all  her  subjects^ 
"  as  at  present,  by  her  own  conduct."'* 


usual  officers  of  state.  [Privy  Council  Reg.  3(1  and  6th  of 
October  1566.]  Both  well  was  present  in  council  on  the  Sd 
and  6th  of  October ;  but  departed^  for  the  Borders^  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th.  On  the  contrary^  Murray  was  con- 
stantly about  the  Queen ;  and  was  present  in  every  council^ 
from  the  24th  of  September  to  the  5th  of  November,  both 
at  Edinburgh,  and  Jedburgh^  where  he  attended  her>  and 
took  a  share,  in  every  transaction.  [Privy  Council  Reg.; 
Keith,  352;  App.  133.]  H is  friend^  Secretary  Maitland,  was 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council)  and  Alex.  Hay,  a  crea- 
ture of  Murray,  was  his  deputy.  The  long  statement  of 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  Queen  mother  of  France,  in  which 
Murray,  and  Maitland  joined,  was  drawn,  by  Maitland;  and, 
decidedly,  falsifies,  Murray's  journal,  which  was  afterwards 
fabricated,  by  Buchanan,  to  calumniate  the  Queen. 

^  Keith,  346.  Darnley*s  enmity  to  Maitland,  the  secre- 
tary, had  been  of  long  standing.  [Randolph  to  Cecil,  1  st  Dec. 
1565,  in  Keith,  App.  l65.]  Darnley  opposed  the  intercession, 
which  was  made  for  Secretary  Maitland's  pardon,  for  his 
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It  was^  at  the  end  of  September  1566,  when 
Damley  behaved  so  absurdly^  at  Hoiyrood- 
honse,  that  Murray,  and  Maitland,  condemned 
him  to  the  bowstring.  The  long  exposition  of 
the  Privy  Ck>uncii  to  the  Queen-mother  of 
France,  before  mentioned,  is  a  proof  of  this  re- 
solution. Murray,  with  a  view  to  that  object, 
drew  Bothwell  into  their  concert,  before  he  set 
out  for  Lidisdale/  Maitland  gave  notice  to 
Morton,  who  then  was  expatriated,  in  the  north 


concern  in  Rizzio*8  assassination^  of  which  Darnley  himself 
was  the  principal  conspirator  3  yet,  now  pretended  to  hate 
all  the  other  conspirators.  [Ibid.  168.]  And  after  Maitland 
obtained  his  pardon,  Damley  continued  to  demand  his  dis- 
missal, from  the  office  of  secretary  of  state :  Secretary  Mait- 
land was  one  of  the  public  ministers,  who  was  in  Holyrood- 
house  with  the  Queen,  when  Damley  came  there,  on  the 
29th  of  September ;  and  refused  to  enter  the  palace,  because 
he,  and  other  oflBcers  of  state,  were  within  it.  Beyond  this 
folly  of  Darnley,  malignant  imbecility  could  not  go :  Yes  -, 
to  place  himself  in  avowed  opposition  to  Murray^  by  far  the 
most  powerful  and  artful  statesman,  was  still  more  foolish  : 
He  had  seen,  or  might  have  seen,  that  Murray,  and  Mait- 
land, were  in  the  habit  of  using  any  mean$  to  obtain  any  end: 
And  this  pettish  boy  had  not  experience  enough  to  know, 
that  the  statesmen  of  that  age  used  very  little  ceremony,  in 
making  use  of  the  pistol,  or  stiletto,  the  bowstring,  or  the 
bowl,  upon  objects  of  resentment  or  hate. 

*  Murray  avowed  that  fact,  in  his  answer  to  Huntley, 
and  Argylc's  protestation^  Goodall,  ii.  392. 
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of  England  ;  and  who  was  assured,  that  his 
own  relief  was  interwoven,  in  the  success  of 
their  projected  purpose.  Now,  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  that  no  plot  could  have  been 
entered  into,  in  Scotland,  during  that  age, 
without  the  assent  of  Murray,  so  superior  was 
his  influence  and  power  :  Nor,  could  Maitland 
have  written,  on  such  a  topick,  to  Morton, 
without  Murray's  knowledge.  It  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Scotish  statesmen  of  that  period, 
whenever  they  looked  forward  to  some  danger, 
which  migh  require  the  protection  of  Secretary 
Cecil,  to  write  him  letters  of  acknowledgment, 
for  the  past,  with  a  view  to  the  future.  But, 
the  whole  detail  of  the  plot  was  not  finally  set- 
tled till  the  Queen  returned  to  Craigmiilar 
castle,  in  November,  two  months  after  the 
conception  of  the  original  design.  The  Queen 
having  refused,  to  be  divorced,  from  Darnley, 
when  proposed  by  Maitland,  and  urged  by 
Bothwell,  in  the  presence  of  Murray,  was  in- 
cluded, as  one  of  the  victims  of  their  villainy.' 


'  Of  such  letters,  there  are  many  in  tbe  Paper  Office. 
Alurray,  Maitland,  and  others,  before  they  set  out,  from 
Edinburgh,  to  Jcdburgli,  wrote  such  letters  of  Bcknunleilg- 
ment  to  Cecil,  on  the  1st,  and  3d  of  Octol»er,  wbJch  remnin, 
in  that  olficc. 

'  Gflodoll,  ii.  App.  No.  csxvii  j  lb.  359.    Arnott'a  Crim. 
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The  series  of  the  fiicts,  as  they  came  out^  in 
the  progress  ci  this  murderous  plot,  from  its 
ooDoeptioD,  till  its  consmnmatioD,  by  the 
Qiieen*s  dethronement,  are  the  best  proofe  of 
the  existence,  and  end  oi  the  plot,  for  the  ruin 
of  jthe  King,  and  Queen,  by  the  mui*der  of  the 
one,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  other. 
.  The  Queen*s  declared  purpose,  at  Alloa,  in 
August,  for  holding  justice  ayres,  at  Jedburgh, 
was  now  executed,  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
1566.  Bothweli,  the  Queen*s  lieutenant,  on 
the  Borders,  who  was  sent  forward,  to  prepare 
matters,  left  Edinburgh,  in  the  evening  of  the 
6th  of  October.  The  Queen,  the  officers  of 
state,  and  the  whole  court,  departed,  from  Edin- 


Trials^  App.  No.  10,  the  Confession  of  Ormislon  3  wherein 
it  appears,  that  the  whole  lords,  at  Craigmillar,  on  that  oc- 
casion, had  a^eed  upon  the  death  of  Damley;  and  that 
there  were  writings  given,  by  the  chief  conspirators,  to  save 
Bothweli  harmless,  for  his  active  share,  in  the  King's  mur- 
der. Sir  John  Forster*8  letter  to  Secretary  Walsingham  in 
October  1581,  proves  the  same  point.  Then  came  the 
meeting,  at  Whittingham,  of  Morton,  Bothweli,  and  Mait- 
land,  about  the  ^Oth  January  1566-7,  three  weeks,  before 
the  murder,  to  concert  the  assassination.  Add  to  all  those 
facts  the  records  of  the  convictions  of  those  three  conspi- 
rators, for  their  guilty  concert  of  the  same  murder.  Morton, 
Bothweli^  and  Maitland,  acted  as  Murray's  agents  3  but  he 
kept  out  of  sight,  however  guilty. 
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burgh, 


nth,  with  the 


I  the  8th  of  the  same  i 
original  intention,  for  Jedburgh.  Botliwellhad, 
scarcely,  entered  Hermitage  castle,  when  a 
scuffle  ensued,  on  the  8th  of  October,  with 
Elliot  of  Park,  who  wounded  him,  severely,  in 
the  hand.  The  Queen,  and  the  officers  of  state, 
continued,  however,  to  dothe  public  business  at 
Jedburgh.'  After  the  Queen  had  remained  here 
aweek,inadministeringjustice,sliewent  to  Her- 
mitage castle,  on  the  16th,  to  enquire  into  the 
outrage,  which  had  ended,  by  wounding  her  lieu- 
tenant :  And,  though  the  distance  was  twenty  ' 
statute  miles,  she  returned,  on  the  same  day,  to 
Jedburgh.  Robertson,  copying  Buchanan's  mis- 
representations, informs  us  :  How  Mary,  bear- 
ing of  BothwelVs  misfortune,  "  instantly  flew 
"  thither,  with  an  impatience,  which  has  been 
"  considered,  as  marking  the  anxiety  of  a 
"  lover,  but  little  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  I 
"  Queen."^    On  the  morrow,  the  Queen  sent  a 


*  Birrel's  Diary,  p.  5,  stntes  :  "  On  the  8th  of  October, 
"  the  Queen  went  out  of  Eilinburgli  to  Jcilbur^h,  to  hold  s 
**  justice  aire.  On  the  snme  day,  Bothwull  was  wounded  in 
"  the  hand,  by  Elliot  of  Park,  whose  head  was  sent  unto 
"  Edinburgh  thereafter."  The  Queen  held  a  PrivyCouncil, 
nt  Jedburgh,  on  the  loth  of  October ;  as  we  know  firom  tlu  , 
rcgiBter.      Keilh,  S51-S. 

''  The  historian  places  the  wounding  of  Bothwell,  on  ttas  I 
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large  parcel  of  papers  to  Bothwell,  illustrative, 
perhaps,  of  the  purpose,  entertained,  by  some  of 
Us  servants,  to  assassinate  him ;  and  she  di- 
rected some  provision  of  victual,  to  be  supplied 
to  Hermitage  castle,*  which  was  the  Queen's 
and  not  Bothwell's.  On  the  17th  of  October, 
the  Queen  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever. 


Idth  of  October,  and  calls  this  the  advanced  season,  and 
sajs  the  distance  is  18  Scotish  miles.  Hist.  i.  389.  The 
whole  Is  a  happj  tissue  of  mistake,  and  calumny.  Birrel 
says,  truly,  that  BothweU  was  wounded  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober,  the  same  day,  that  the  Queen,  and  her  court,  left 
Edinburgh,  for  Jedbuigh.  The  Privy  Council  Roister 
•hows,  that  the  Queen  held  a  privy  council,  at  Jedbur;^,  on 
the  10th  of  October ;  and  the  Privy  Seal  Reg.  xxxv.  77, 
proves,  that  she  went,  on  the  16th  of  October,  to  Hermi- 
tage castle.  The  distance,  between  the  two  places,  is  four- 
teen Scotish,  or  twenty  English  miles.  The  records,  and 
the  facts,  laugh  at  Robertson* s  false  dates,  and  frothy  de* 
damation.  It  is  jnore  than  probable,  that  there  were  not 
accommodations,  in  Hermitage  castle,  for  the  Queen;  and 
the  district,  through  which  she  rode,  was  disturbed  >  and 
the  historian  might  have  as  well  talked  of  the  Queen's  want 
of  dignity,  when,  attended,  by  one,  or  two  women,  and  two 
hundred  horsemen,  she  galloped,  from  Perth,  to  the  Queen's 
Ferry,  when  she  knew,  that  Murray  lay  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  Argyle,  on  the  other,  to  intercept  her. 

^  The  Treasurer's  accounts  prove  those  two  facts  :  And 
Keith,  App.  1 67 ^  evinces,  that  there  had  been  a  purpose  en- 
tertained, to  murder  BothweU. 
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which,  during  ten  days,  brought  her  into  a  very 
doubtful  state.  She  seems  to  have  lived  daily, 
in  a  feverish  state;  owing  partly  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  her  husband,  and  to  her  appre- 
hension of  some  fresh  conspiracy.  Intelligence 
was  sent  of  the  Queen's  illness  to  Darnley,  who 
was  then  at  Glasgow :  but,  he  came  not  to  Jed- 
burgh till  the  "28th  of  October,  and  remained 
with  her,  but  one  night.''  Both  Lennox,  and 
his  son,  had  abundant  reason,  for  attending 
upon  the  Queen,  constantly  ;  as  measures  had 
been  taken,  during  her  late  illness,  in  case  of 
her  demise,  which  would  have  excluded  them, 
from  the  government. 


■'  Kdth,35«-3i  App.  133-5;  Pref.Tii.  Both  theFrench 
ainb^sador,  and  the  Bleliup  of  Ross,  wrote  lo  the  Queen's 
minister,  at  Paris,  of  her  dangerous  stale,  and  of  the  neglect 
of  Dnmlev,  who  then  resided  with  his  fiither,  at  Glasgow. 
Buchanan,  and  Knox,  however,  iu  their  usual  spirit  of  ca- 
lumny, le!l  o  different  tale.  Knnx,  399,  says,  "  the  King 
"  being  adverlbfil,  rode  post,  from  Stirling,  to  Jedburgh, 
"  nhcre  he  found  the  Queen  somewhat  convalesced,  but 
"  she  would  scarce  speak  lo  him."  And  Buchanan  stales, 
that  when  the  King  heanl  of  her  sickness,  he  went  that 
very  moment,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  Jedburgh, 
to  testily  his  affection,  and  comfort  her  in  her  weakness, 
by  all  gcnile  services  possible ;  and  also  to  incite  the 
Queen  to  re])eDtance,  and  a  better  Ufe.  [Detection,  and 
History.]  Buchanan,  as  well  as  Knox,  represents  the  King, 
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The  business  of  the  ayre  being  finished ;  and 
the  Queen  sufficiently  strong;  she  left  Jed- 
burgh^ on  the  9th  of  November ;  and  went  to 
Kdso,  where  she  held  a  council  on  the  10th ; 
as  we  know  from  the  register.  On  the  11th, 
she  departed  from  Kelso^  with  design  to  view 
Berwick^  when  she  was  followed,  by  her  court, 
and  the  country,  consisting  of  800,  or  1000 
horsemen.  Proceeding,  by  Langton,  and  Wed- 
derbum,  she  threw  her  eyes  on  the  15th,  from 
Halidonhill,  on  Berwick.  She  thence,  went  to 
Coldingham,  and  thence  passed  to  Dunbar, 
where  she  remained,  a  day,  or  two.  On  this 
agreeable  journey,  she  met  with  an  accident, 
which  was  not  attended  with  much  conse- 
quence :  When  Sir  John  Forster,  one  of  the 
wardens  of  the  Borders,  with  the  other  officers 
of  Berwick,  came  out,  to  offer  their  respects  to 
the  Scotish  Queen,  Sir  John's  horse  reared,  and 
in  coming  down,  struck  the  Queen's  tbigh."^ 


as  posting,  from  Stirling  to  Jedburgh :  Now ;  the  King 
was  not  at  Stirling,  but  at  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  all 
the  time  of  the  Queen's  fever,  and  only  came,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  the  second  day  of  her  convalescence.  Records,  and 
facts,  continually,  falsify  the  slanders  of  those  two  calumni- 
ous writers,  as  well  as,  the  mbrepresentations  of  their 
copyists. 

•  Murray's  journal  gives  an  account  of  the  Queen's  pro- 
gress, which  is  as  false,  as  it  is  calumnious.    The  forger  of 
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On  the  1 9th  of  November^  she  went  to  Tantal- 
lon  castle ;  and  from  thence  to  Craigmillar^  on 
the    20th/     Secretary    Maitland,    meantime^ 


this  journal  makes  the  Queen^  and  BothAvell^  leave  Jedbui^h 
together,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1566,  when  they  two 
proceeded  to  Kelso,  where  they  remained  two  days.  The 
records  contradict  both  the  date,  and  the  circumstances^  of 
that  jaunt  of  the  Queen  and  Both  well.  Secretary  Maitland 
wrote  an  account  of  this  progress,  which  has  been  given 
above ;  and  the  name  of  Bothwell  is  not  so  much  as  once 
mentioned  :  Yet,  did  he,  certainly,  attend  the  Queen,  as  high 
sheriff  of  the  three  shires,  through  which,  she  was  to  pass. 
As  a  privy  counsellor  he  sat  in  the  several  privy  councils^ 
which  she  held,  at  Dunbar.  While  she  remained  there,  she 
wrote  letters  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  Privy  Council  of  En- 
gland.    Keith,  354;  andApp.  169. 

'  M elvill  gives  some  account  of  the  Queen's  progress,  from 
Kelso  to  Dunbar,  and  intimates  the  hurt,  which  the  Queen 
received:  But,  he  adds,  untruly,  *'  that  the  King  followed 
her,  wheresoever  she  went;  but  could  obtain  no  countenance** 
[  Mem.  77.]  If  he  really  wrote  this,  it  would  show,  that  he 
was  capable  of  deliberate  falsehood,  or  rather  that  his  book 
was  interpolated  3  as  he  attended  the  Queen  throughout^ 
and  knew,  that  her  husband,  meantime,  resided  with  his 
father,  at  Glasgow.  There  are  many  other  paragraphs,  in 
Mel V ill's  Memoirs,  which  are  equally  felse ;  and  equally 
show,  that  the  book  must  have  been  greatly  interpolated. 
In  proportion,  as  the  sad  catastrophe  of  Damley  approached, 
the  writings  of  Buchanan,  and  Knox,  Melvill  and  others, 
become  more  absurdly  false,  and  outrageously  calumnious 
against  the  Queen  ;  in  order  to  cast  the  guilt,  from  Murray's 
faction,  upon  her :    And  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
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went  to  Whittingfaam^  whence^  he  dispatched 
letters  to  Morton,  in  the  north  of  England ;  in* 
forming  him  of  the  Scotish  afiisurs,  and  of  the 
progress,  which  they  had  made,  towards  the 
liberation  of  him,  and  his  fnend^. 

After  the  Queen  s  arrival  at  Craigmillar  cas- 
tle, her  husband  came  to  visit  her,  on  the  26th 
of  November;  and  remained  a  week.  The 
Queen  was,  meantime,  in  the  hands  of  the  phy- 
sicians, sick,  and  melancholy,  as  we  learn, 
from  the  observant  Le  Croc.' 

There  accompanied  the  Queen  to  Craig- 
millar, besides  the  officers  of  state,  Murray, 
Argyle,  Huntley,  the  chancellor,  and  Bothwell, 
the  admiral :  Secretary  Maitland  Joined  them,  * 
when  he  came,  from  Whittingham.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  Murray,  and  Maitland, 
opened  to  Argyle,  Huntley,  and  Bothwell,  the 


writings  of  Buchanan^  Knox>  and  Melvill,  are  at  once  proofs 
of  a  plot,  and  of  the  guilty  proceedings  of  Murray,  and 
Morton,  of  Bothwell,  and  Maitland. 

s  Le  Croc's  letter  of  the  2d  of  December  1566,  in  Keith's 
Pref.  vii.  in  which  he  says  ''  the  King  came  to  visit  the 
"  Queen,  about  five,  or  six,  days  ago  ;  and,  as  he  thought, 
"  intended  to  go  away  to  morrow,"  [the  3d  December.] 
Murray's  journal,  which  is  another  proof  of  his  factious  guilt, 
asserts, "  that  while  the  Queen  was,  at  Craigmillar,  the  King 
"  came  forth  of  Stirling,  and  offered  himself  to  her ;  but 
'^  was  repxilsed." 
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project  of  a  divorce,  between  the  Queen,  and 
Damley;  and  they  tipproving  of  it,  the  whole 
plan  was  laid  before  the  qneen,  in  the  presence 
of  these  nobles :  It  was  reasoned,  with  the 
Qtieen,  by  Maitland,  the  most  eloquent,  and 
able  of  her  ministers,  whom  he  could  not  per- 
suade, such  was  her  repugnance,  when  they 
supjHtsed  she  would  be  most  willing:  And 
though  Bothwell  said,  in  reply  to  her  objec- 
tions, that  his  father  and  mother  had  been  di- 
vorced, yet  his  titles,  and  offices,  and  estates, 
had  descended, lawfully,  to  him,  slie  still  showed 
her  repugnance,  and  desired  them  not  to 
meddle  any  more  with  such  a  subject;  as  she 
was  resolved  to  have  patience,  with  her  hus- 
band's temper,  which  might  change,  for  the 
better.''    Now,  is  it  quite  certain,  as  wc  have 


''  See  Huntley,  and  Argyle's  declaration,  on  tbis  subject. 
Keith,  App.  136-8.  Murray's  e»aaive  answer,  lb.  138-9. 
Goodall,  u.  315-321  See,  also,  the  instructions  of  the 
cnnvenliuD  of  nobles,  iind  prelates,  in  Sept.  156S.  lb.  359. 
HuNtlcy,  flnd  Ar^le,  were  both  present,  in  that  convention, 
who,  no  doubt,  cnmmunieated  those  important  facts  lo  the 
convention.  The  fuels,  as  they  occurred,  in  the  progress  of 
the  plot,  are  still  stronger  proofs  of  the  conspinicy  ugainst 
Darnley,  by  Murray's  faction.  The  guilty  meeting  of  Mor- 
ton, Bothwell,  and  Maitland,  at  ^Vhitliiighani,  to  concert  the 
murder.  And,  the  con9c»[ucnt  convictions  of  these  three 
complotlcrs,  for  the  murder,  so  concerted,  by  (hem.    Add  to 
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seen  above,  that  Murray,  and  Maitland,  were 
the  original  pvapaflers  o£  that  divorce,  with  se- 
veral objects  io  view ;  the  ruin  of  Daroley,  the 
pardon  of  Morton,  and  the  Queen^s  fall ;  as 
well  aa  ulterior  measures,  which  they  reserved, 
dther  (or  their  success,  or  disappointment: 
They  W«re  disappointed;  and  their  ulterior 
measures  were  Darnley*s  murder,  and  the 
Queen*s  marriage,  and  dethronement. 

The  Queen  removed,  from  Craigmillar,  on 
the  6th  of  December  1566,  to  Edinburgh :  And, 
here,  she  remained,  till  the  11th  of  the  same 
month,  when  she  went  to  Stirling,  to  prepare 
for  her  son*s  baptism/  Murray's  journal  states, 
with  its  accustomed  fallacy,  that  the  Queen 
went  to  Stirling,  on  the  5th  of  that  month. 
And,  it  adds,  with  its  usual  malignity,  ^^  that 
"  she  took  the  King,  from  his  lodging,  in  Wil- 


all  these,  Onniston*s  confession,  in  Arnot*s  Crim.  Trials, 
App. ;  and  Sir  John  Forster*s  letter  to  Secretary  Walsing- 
ham,  in  the  section  of  calumnies.  As  a  supplemental  proof 
may  be  subjoined  what  Murray  says,  folsely,  indeed :  On 
November  1T>  They  (the  Queen  and  Bothwell)  returned  to- 
ge^er  to  Craigmillar,  and  began  to  reason  the  divorce ;  and 
this  malignant  slander  is  amplified,  by  Buchanan,  in  his  De- 
tection, the  depravity  of  which  is  such,  that  Buchanan,  con- 
sidering what  he  owed  the  Queen,  might  have  well  cried 
out  in  Shakspeare*8  language:  Oh,  heavens!  that  this 
treason  were  not ;  or  not  I,  the  detector. 
*  Privy  Sc^  Reg.  xxxv. 
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"  liam  Bell's  house,  to  the  castle,  and  placed 
"  him  very  obscurely  there."  This  propensity, 
to  pervert  the  best  intentioos  of  the  Queen,  is 
an  additional  proof  of  the  progress  of  Murray's 
faction,  in  tlieir  project  of  murdering  the  King, 
and  of  dethroning  the  Queen,  after  defiling 
her,  by  her  marriage,  to  a  murderer.  The  fact 
of  removing  Darnley,  from  a  private  house  to 
the  castle,  the  residence  of  Kings,  was  the  un- 
fitness of  being  in  a  private  lodging,  while  the 
envoys  of  various  powers  were  daily  expected 
to  the  baptism  of  their  son.  But,  Darnley  was 
not  present,  either  at  the  ceremony,  or  the  en- 
tertainment. 

In  the  chapel  of  Stirling  castle,  was  the 
Prince  baptised,  on  Tuesday,  the  1 7th  of  De- 
cember 156(j.  Every  thing  was  done,  at  thin 
solemnity,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Roman 
Catholick  church.  The  Prince  was  held  up,  at 
the  font,  by  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  under  a 
commission  from  Elizabeth,  as  her  representa- 
tive. And  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  did 
administer  the  baptism,  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Roman  church.  Neither  the  Earl 
of  Bedford,  Elizabeth's  representative,  nor  any 
of  the  Scotish  nobility  of  the  new  form,  entered 
into  the  chapel,  but  stood,  without  the  duor. 
After  the  rites  were  idl  performed,  the  child's 
name,  and  titles,  were  thrice  proclaimed,  by  the 
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herakls,  under  Mond  of  tnunpei,  Charles  Jaines, 
James  Charles.    It  was  the  Qoeen^s  pleasure, 
as  we  learn,  firam  Le  Croc,  that  he  should  hear 
the  name  of  James,  as  all  the  good  kings  of 
Scotland  had  the  same  name,  and  the  name  of 
Charles,  being  the  name  of  the  King  €)i  France. 
Then  did  the  music  begin ;  and  afker  it  had 
continued  for  some  time,  the  Prince  was  again 
cooTcyed  to  his  apartment.    The  Countess  oi 
Argyle,  by  thus  representing  the  English  Queen, 
at  this  ceremony,  gave  offence  to  the  refonned 
drarch,  and  was  obl^ed  to  do  penance,  for  her 
an.    The  reformed  nobility,  by  standing,  with- 
out the  door,  avoided  this  scandal.     And  Bed- 
fi>rd,  by  imitating  tbdr  example,  cannot  be 
said,  to  have  been  present  at  the  ceremony,  as 
Elizabeths  gossip,  though  be  had  come  so  &r, 
for  the  purpose  of  ceremony.  Tbas  nearly  allied 
to  folly  is  fanaticism !     The  feasting,  triumph, 
and  mirth,  upon  this  occasion,  were  nncom« 
monly  splendid,  and  continaed  all  tbe  time, 
that   tbe  ambassadors  remained,  in  Scotland. 
The  Queen,''  as  we  are  told  by  Le  Croc, 
behaved  herself  admirably  well,  during  the 
baptism ;   and  shewed  so  much  earnestness 
to  entertain  all  tbe  goodly  company,  in  tbe 
best  manner,  that  this  made  her  forget,  in  a 
good  measure,  her  former  mlments :   But,  I 
**  am  of  the  mind,  however,"  said  he,  **  that  she 


a 
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"  wi\l  give  us  some  trouble  as  yet ;  nor,  can  I 
*'  be  brought  to  tbink  otberwise,  so  long  as  she 
"  continues  to  be  so  pensive  and  melaucboly : 
"  She  sent  for  me  yesterday,  the  22d  of  Decern- 
"  ber ;  and  I  found  her  laid  on  the  bed,  weep- 
"  ing  sore  ;  and  she  complained  of  a  grievous 
"pain,  in  the  side:  And  for  a  surcharge  of 
'*  evils,  it  chanced,  that  the  day  her  majesty  set 
"  out,  from  Edinburgh,  for  Stirling,  she  hurt 
"  one  of  her  breasts  on  the  saddle,  which  she 
"  told  me  is  now  swelled.  I  am  much  grieved," 
said  the  aged  Le  Croc,  "  for  the  many  troubles, 
"  and  vexations,  she  meets  with."^  What  an  ad- 
mirable subject  was  that  scene,  for  a  fine  pencil! 
But  the  Queen's  vexations,  and  troubles,  did 
not  end  soon.  The  baptism  was  scarcely  per- 
formed, as  we  have  seen  above,  when  the  lords, 
who  remained,  without  the  chapel,  with  Bed- 
ford, at  their  bead,  began  a  negotiation  with 
the  Queen,  which  was  of  more  importance  to 
them,  than  a  dozen  such  baptisms.  It  was, 
for  the  pai-don  of  Morton,  and  his  guilly  asso- 
ciates, for  Rizzio's  murder,  who  had  been  pro- 
tected,by£lizabet]i;  andshe  nowsolicited  their 
pardons.  The  Scotish  Qneen,  with  good  rea- 
son, had  resisted,  hitherto,  all  appUcations,  for 
their  restoration :  But,  their  pardon  was  now 


■  KeitL't  Pref.  tU. 
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granted,  says  Robertson,  to  the  influence  of 
Bothwell  alone :  Yet,  we  know,  from  Bedford, 
that  Elizabeth,  and  Cecil,  instructed  him,  to 
make  the  strongest  instances,  for  that  end ;  and 
he  was  joined,  in  his  solicitations,  by  Murray, 
and  by  Athol ;  and  Bothwell,  and  almost  all 
the  other  lords,  helped  therein,  or  else,  it  would 
not  so  early,  have  been  obtained.'  It  was  on 
the  24th  of  December  1566,  that  the  Queen 


1  Bedford's  letter  to  CecU^  30th  Dec.  1566,  and  9th  Jan. 
thereafter^  which  are  both  in  the  Paper  Office.  Some  said 
Bedford  endeavoured  to  stop  the  pardon  of  Morton,  with  an 
alluston,  probably,  to  Damley's  enmity :  Bat>  the  lords  stood 
to  it,  and  obtained  the  point.  Yet,  George  Douglas,  and 
Andrew  Kerr,  were  specially  excepted  :  Douglas  had  snatch- 
ed the  King's  dagger,  and  struck  Rizzio  with  it  over  the 
Queen's  shoulder  -,  and  the  other  had  presented  a  pistol  to 
her  bosom.  Robertson,  when  he  talked,  so  idly,  about 
Bothwell's  obtaining  the  above  pardon,  quoted  Paris' i  con- 
fession in  Goodall,  ii,  which  confession  I  have  shewn  to  be 
the  forgery  of  Buchanan^  and  Wood;  and  Melvill,  Mem. 
154,  who  says,  that  Bothwell  ruled  all,  at  court,  and  brought 
home  the  banished  lords,  and  packed  up  a  quiet  friendship 
with  the  Earl  of  Morton.  But,  Melvill  knew,  that  his 
friend  Murray,  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  were  the  great 
agents  in  obtaining  the  pardon,  for  Morton,  and  his  associ- 
ates. Even  the  slanderous  Melvill  says  nothing  of  the  xn- 
exordbUness  of  the  Queen,  which  is  the  mere  colouring  of  the 
historian's  pen  :  She  had  already  pardoned  Murray,  and  his 
associates  :  And  her  whole  reign  consisted  of  plots  and  par- 
dons :  So,  the  historian  had  done  well  to  have  used  some 
other  word. 
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signed  Morton's  pardon,  with  the  late  Lord 
Ruthven,  William,  now  Lord  Ruthven,  Lord 
Lindsay,  and  seventy-five  other  guilty  conspi- 
rators, who  were  chiefly  the  followers  of  Mor- 
ton.™ It  is  singular  to  remark,  that  Morton, 
Ruthven,  Lord  Lindsay  and  some  others  of 
those,  who  were  now  pardoned,  in  less  than  six 
months,  as  the  agents  of  Murray,  dethroned 
the  Queen. 

Murray,  when  an  expatriated  rebel,  had  re- 
ceived so  many  favours  from  Bedford,  that,  in 
return,  he  carried  him  into  Fife,  where  he 
treated  his  English  friend  "  with  much  honour, 
"  great  cheer,  and  courteous  entertainment."" 
Darnlcy  remained  in  Stirling  castle,  till  the 
24th  of  December,  when  Morton's  pardon 
passed  the  Frivy  Seal,  of  which  he  had  no 
doubt  heard.  He  now  left  the  castle,  abruptly, 
without  taking  leave  of  the  Queen :"  and  set  off. 


■  Privy  Seal  Reg.  -xxxt,  101 — 2—18.  Among  others 
pardoned,  on  thnt  occtision,  was  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas, 
parson  of  Duuglas.  it  brother  of  the  IninI  of  Whitlingham, 
who  soon  urted  &  -rcry  prominent  pari,  as  tbc  eonGdentiat 
agent  of  Morton,  at  the  Murder  of  Damley. 

"  Bedford  to  Cecil,  SOth  December,  from  Hal ynfils,  above- 
men  tiotAnl. 

"Without  goodnight,  snys  Knox,  401.  The  only  cause, 
fbr  which  conduce,  betides  his  own  wayward  humour,  was, 
probablj,  the  oRence  be  took,  at  the  pnrdon  of  MoitODi  aod 
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fiNT  Glasgow^  to  yirit  Mb  fsObet,  at  that  place : 
bot  before  be  could  reach  that  town,  says  Ro- 
bertson mistakingly,  he  was  taken  doHgenmsfy 
ill,  an  the  road.  The  feet,  undoubtedly,  is, 
that  Darnky,  heedlessly,  went  into  Glasgow, 
wherein  the  small-pax  was  eztremdy  preva- 
lent ;  and  he  was  immediately  taken,  with  that 
infectious  disease.  As  soon  as  the  Queen  heard 
of  her  husband's  bdog  thus  taken  inth  the 
smaU'-pax,  she  sent  her  own  physidan  to  attend 
upon  him.'  It  is  Buchanan,  who  says,  that 
Damley  was  poisoned;  and  that  the  Queen 
would  not  allow  any  physician  to  attend  upon 
him.  The  invariable  practice  of  this  writer,  to 
hang  some  slander  upon  every  action  of  the 

hii  followers.  Goodall^  who  was  misled,  perhaps,  by  Len- 
nox's letter,  26th  December,  IbSb,  instead  of  1566,  sup- 
poses Damley  to  have  remained,  at  Stirling,  till  the  27th  of 
December  1566.  Robertson  falsely  attributes  Damley*s 
abrupt  departure  to  the  alarm  given  him,  by  the  rumour  of 
a  design  to  seize  him ;  and  for  this  rumour,  the  historian 
quotes  Keith's  Pref.  viii,  and  adverts  not  to  the  date  of 
Daml  ey's  departure  on  the  24th  of  December :  Now,  the 
rumour  was  not  heard  till  the  subsequent  month. 

f  Bedford,  who  left  Edinbuigh  on  the  6th  of  Januaiy,  in 
his  letter  to  Cecil,  of  the  9th  of  January  1566-7«  stated  both 
those  focts,  that  Damley  had  the  smaU-pox ;  2dly,  that  the 
Queen  had  sent  her  own  physician  to  him.  Drury,  the  mar- 
shall  of  Berwick,  also  wrote  to  Cecil,  of  the  small-pox, 
spreading  from  Glasgow. 
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Queea,  who  had  favoured,  but  never  injured 
him,  18  the  strongest  proof  of  the  murderous 
guilt  of  Murray,  aud  his  faction  ;  such  writers, 
conetantly,  endeavouring  to  throw  the  guilt 
upon  the  innocent,  from  the  deed-doers. 

The  Queen,  having  thus  paid  the  attention 
of  her  conjugal  duty  to  her  wayward  husband, 
went  with  her  retinue,  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Drum- 
niond ;  with  whom  she  remained,  till  she  re- 
turned to  Stirling,  on  the  29th  of  December: 
She  remained  here  a  day,  and  on  the  31st  of 
December  1567,  she  went  to  TulUbardin,  on  a 
visit  to  Sir  William  Murray,  the  coraptroHer  of 
her  household.  On  the  morrow,  she  returned, 
to  Stirling.  And,  here,  she  remained,  till  the 
i3th  of  January  1566-7.  Every  moment  now 
begins  to  be  critical;  and  every  minuteness,  and 
specific  caution,  become,  necessary,  for  ascer- 
taining the  truth,  and  guarding  against  slan- 
der.' Robertson,  who  was  all  unaware  of  the 
nature  of  Darnley's  disease,  declaims  against 


4  Fnnn  the  record  it  appean,  that  the  Queen  was  at 
Drammond  cutle,  on  the  SSth  of  December.  She  was  at 
Stirling  on  the  30th.  She  was  ai  Tullibordin  on  the  3Ut, 
and  abe  returned  to  Stirling  on  the  Jst,  of  January  )56t)-7j 
where  she  was  joined,  by  Bedford,  who  returned,  from  Fife, 
with  Murray.  On  the  3d  she  prepared  her  answer  to  Eliza- 
beth, to  be  carried  by  Bedford,  who  took  leave  of  the  Queen,  j 
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the  Queen^  as  defective,  tn  conjugal  sympathies, 
when  she  made  those  visits  of  amnsement,  19- 
stead  of  attending  on  her  husband ;  without 
knowing,  that  she  had  sent  her  own  physician 
to  Darnley ;  and  without  adverting,  that  she 


at  Stirling,  on  the  5th  of  January  5  and  on  the  6th  set  oat 
from  Edinbui^h^  for  3erwick. 

Yet,  Murray's  Journal,  with  its  usual  perversity  of  slander, 
makes  Bothwell  to  accompany  the  Queen,  in  all  those  visits : 
It  states,  that  they  returned  together,  on  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber, to  Stirling;  and  there  remained  together  till  the  14th 
of  January :  Now ;  the  Privy  Coundl  Register,  evinces,  thai 
Bothwell  was  not  among  the  Privy  Counsellors  present,  in 
council,  at  Stirling,  on  the  2d  and  10th  of  January,  Mel- 
vill's  Mem.  take  no  notice  of  Bothwell  being  with  the  Queen, 
on  those  visits,  though  he  himself  was  present,  and  was  suf- 
ficiently ready,  with  his  calumnies  of  the  Queen,  in  favour  of 
Murray.  Bedford  takes  no  notice,  in  his  letters,  of  the  SOth 
of  December,  and  9th  of  January- 1566-7>  of  Bothwell  being 
with  the  Queen,  at  Drummond  castle,  and  Tullibardin. 

On  the  contrary,  we  know,  from  indisputable  documents, 
that  Bothwell,  as  a  conspirator,  had  other  duties  to  perform^ 
than  to  wait  upon  the  Queen,  at  Stirling,  at  Drummond  cas- 
tle, and  at  Tullibardin :  He  was  far  from  Stirling,  in  the 
south,  providing  men,  and  means,  to  execute  the  doom  of 
Darnley:  Bothwell  remained,  at  Dunbar  castle,  watching 
the  return  of  Morton,  from  Berwick  to  Whittingham :  The 
slander  of  Buchanan's  Journal  was,  on  this  occasion,  formed 
on  the  policy  of  the  Lapwing,  which,  "  far  fix)m  her  nest 
''  cries  away  :**  So  Buchanan's  artifice  coupled  Bothwell 
with  the  Queen,  to  carry  away  observant  eyes,  from  Both- 
welVs  conduct,  in  the  south,  as  a  conspirator. 
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had  an  infant  to  care  for.  Thus  it  is  to  write 
history,  without  knowledge  of  facts,  and  still 
more,  without  the  spirit  of  sagacity,  which  en*- 
ables  the  writer,  to  draw  the  line,  wisely,  be- 
tween  falsehood,  and  truth. 

The  Queen  set  out  from  Stirling,  with  the 
Prince,  for  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  of  January ; 
and  remaining,  during  the  night,  at  Callender, 
came  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  morrow.'  The  Queen 
continued  to  be  disquieted,  at  Edinburgh,  as 
she  had  been,  at  Stirling,  with  two  rumours, 
which  seem  to  have  given  her  great  uneasiness: 
The  one  was,  that  the  King  intended  to  crown 
the  Prince,  and  to  take  the  government  on  him- 


^  Birrel,  in  his  Diary^  p.  6»  says^  that  the  Queen^  and 
Prince^  came  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  on  the  13th :  But, 
she  only  came  to  Callander  on  that  day  :  For  there  is  in  the 
Privy  Seal  Register  a  grant j  at  Callander,  on  the  14th,  and 
two  more,  on  tlie  same  day,  at  Edinburgh :  and,  Birrel 
adds,  *'  at  which  time.  King  Henry  was  lying  sick,  in  Glas- 
*'  gow,  of  the  small'pox ;  but  some  sayed,  he  had  gotten  poy^ 
"  son.*'  Coupling  this  information  of  Birrel,  with  the  simple 
facts  of  Bedford,  who  was  no  favourer  of  the  Queen  -,  and 
the  indifferent  intimation  of  Drury  to  Cecil,  that  the  small- 
pox spreadeth,  from  Gkugow,  the  fact  is,  clearly,  ascertained, 
without  relying  on  the  contemporary  writers,  who  wrote  not 
the  truth.  Melville  who  knew  the  fact,  insinuates,  thatDamlef 
was  poisoned :  Knox,  and  Buchanan,  expressly  say,  that  he 
was  poisoned.  And  Spottiswoode  wat  soch  a  simpleton,  as 
to  copy  all  this  deliberate  folsehcxxl,  from  Buchanan.  Hist. 
197. 
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self;  and  the  other^  of  a  purpose^  to  place  the 
King^  in  ward.  Both  those  reports,  upon  ex- 
amination, in  the  Privy  Council^  at  Stirling, 
were  traced,  from  one  Walker  to  Hiegate,  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Glasgow,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  meddling  fellow.*  But,  upon  being  ex- 
amined, he  denied  the  whole  imputation.  It  is 
pretty  apparent,  however,  that  such  rumours 
had  been  thrown  out,  by  Murray's  faction,  in 
order  to  sound  a  credulous  people,  with  regard 
to  both:  And  there  was  another  rumour, 
which  passed  to  Paris;  and  coming  from 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  the  Queen's  ambassador,  he  was  induced  to 
write  to  the  Queen,  to  double  her  guards.  But, 
what  force  could  protect  her,  from  her  own  mi- 
nisters ;  from  the  machinations  of  Murray,  and 
the  villainy  of  Maitland  ?  Yet,  she  could  not 
see,  that  she  had  any  thing  to  fear,  from  the 
villainy  of  the  one,  or  the  machinations  of  the 
other.  In  writing  to  her  ambassador,  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  the  height  of  her 
vexation,  arising  from  those  rumours,  she  speaks 
contemptuously  of  the  conduct  of  Lennox,  for 
whom  she  had  done  so  much  ;  and  piteouiSly  of 
Darnley,  whom  she  perceived,  to  be  ever  making 


*  The  Privy  Council  Register  of  the  13th  of  December 
IB64,  shows  that,  he  had  been  complained  of,  by  one  of  the 
baillies,  for  speaking  slanderous  words  of  the  same  baillia* 
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inquisition,  into  her  doings,  while  she  took  God, 
and  the  world,  to  witness,  what  had  been  always 
her  part  to  hiin.  This  momentary  ebullition 
of  her  discontent,  Robertson,  and  Laing,  sap- 
pose,  to  be  a  strong  proof  of  the  Queen's  rooted 
hatred  of  her  husband,  and  hei-  disdain  of  his 
father. 

Bnt,  those  writers  seem  to  know  nothing  of 
the  discords  of  marriage,  which  break  out,  and 
disappear,  in  the  same  moment,  without  a 
trace;  and  which  might  be  exemplified,  in  the 
conduct,  and  misconduct,  of  the  Queen,  and  her 
husband.  We  have  lately  seen  what  care  she 
took  of  him,  when  he  was  taken  with  the  small 
pox.  At  the  moment  of  writing  that  letter,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  she,  and  Darnley,  had  l>e- 
come  reconciled  to  each  other ;  and  she  had 
even  then  resolved  to  visit  him,  at  Glasgow, 
and  bring  him  with  her  to  Edinburgh  ;  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  able  to  stand  the  cold  air,  ac- 
cording to  the  intimation  of  Drury  to  Cecil.' 

AfttT  this  reconcilement  of  the  Queen,  and 

'  Bishop  Leslie,  in  his  Defence,  p.  7.  says,  that  before  she 
weatto  Glasgow,  she  was  reconci]e4]  to  her  husband.  The 
Sieur  Cluirnault,  the  French  envoy,  who  was  at  Edinburgh, 
at  the  time  of  the  murder,  said  that  tlie  Queen,  and  her  bus- 
hand  were  reconciled.  Nelson,  who  was  examined  before  the 
Privy  Council  of  England,  also,  said,  that  they  were  recon- 
ciled, before  she  went  to  Glajguw.  [Ooodall,  ii.  S43.j  The 
rantinuatorofKnnssftys,lhattliey  were  reconciled.  [list.  4&4. 

■  Letter,  in  the  Paper  Office. 
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King,  she  had  determined  to  bring  him  her- 
self^ from  Glasgow,  to  Edinburgh,  of  which  she 
made  no  secret.  Bnt,  there  is  some  doubt,  with 
regard  to  the  time,  when  she  departed  for 
Glasgow,  with  that  design.  Murray's  Journal, 
which  is  not  fsimous,  for  its  veracity,  expressly, 
states,  that  she  took  her  journey,  on  the  2l8t  of 
January  1566-7,  towards  Glasgow,  accompa- 
nied with  the  E^rls  of  Huntley,  and  Bothwell. 
Yet,  is  there  reason  to  believe,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Records,  that  the  Queen,  at  the  soonest, 
did  not  set  out,  from  Edinburgh,  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  24th,  and  perhaps,  without  the  two 
Earls.*  Yet,  is  it  said,  by  Robertson,  and,  by 
others,  that  the  Queen,  while,  at  Glasgow,- 
wrote  certain  amatory  letters  to  Bothwell. 
Now,  it  maybe  observed,  that  there  was  no 
amatory  connection,  between  the  Queen,  and 
Bothwell,  who  was  gained  by  Murray,  at  the 
end  of  September  1566  ;  who  acted  with  him, 
thenceforward,  as  a  conspirator  against  Dam- 
ley,  and  the  Queen,  who  met  Morton,  about  the 

*  There  are  documents,  in  the  Privy  Seal  Register, 
xxxvi,  44,  and  also  in  the  Register  of  Signatures,  Book  ii, 
which  were  executed  by  the  Queen,  on  the  2^d  and  24tli  of 
January  1566-7  :  So  that  it  is  obvious  the  Queen  could  not 
have  arrived,  in  Glasgow,  till  the  25th  of  Jamiary  1566-7. 
The  public  records  of  the  country  are,  surely,  better  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  when  the  Queen  set  out,  from  Edinburgh, 
than  Murniy's  Journal,  which  is  an  obvious  forgery. 
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20th  of  January,  at  Wbittingham,  to  concert 
the  murder,  and  who  claimed  the  Queen,  in  re- 
ward, for  the  murder,  from  the  conspirators, 
and  not  from  the  Queen  herself :  Neither  had  he 
any  ascendency  over  her :  The  Queen,  before  she 
went  to  Glasgow,  was  reconciled  to  her  hus- 
band :  and  the  Queen  still  remained,  at  Edin- 
burgh, as  we  know  from  the  records,  at  the 
date  of  the  supposititious  lettei-s,  from  Glasgow. 
The  whole  histoiy  of  those  letters,  subsequently, 
evince,  that  those  letters  were  forged,  and  not 
found. 

From  Glasgow,  the  Queen  brought  her  hus- 
band, in  a  chariot,  to  Linlithgow,  where  they 
rested  two  days,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  31st  of  January  1566-7/  The  house, 
in  wliich  Darnley  was  lodged,  was  the  man- 
sion of  the  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Mary,  in  the  field,  usually  called  the  Kirk 
of  Field,  which  belonged  to  Robert  Balfour,  the 
provost ;  and  which  had  been  fitted  up,  as  an 
infirmary,  under  the  direction,  no  doubt,  of 
the  Queens  physician.  After  Darnley  was 
lodged,  in  this  house,  the  Queen,  frequently, 
attended  him ;  and  sometimes  slept,  in  the 
same  house  herself.     She,  with  several  of  tlie 

^  Birrel,  in  his  Diary,  p.  6,  says,  the  King  and  Qucon 
came  to  Edinburgh,  out  of  Glasgow,  the  King  being  car- 
ried in  a  chariot  ;  on  the  last  of  January  -,  and  took  hia 
lodging  in  the  Kirk-o^field. 
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nobles,  spent  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Febniary 
mth  him,  and  only  left  him  at  eleven  o*clock ; 
to  g^ve  her  presence,  at  an  entertainment,  in 
Holvrood-house,  to  two  of  her  domesticks.  At 
parting,  she  kissed  her  husband,  and  took  a 
ring,  from  her  own  finger,  which  she  put  upon 
his  ;  as  a  sincere  tribute  of  her  kindest  affec- 
tions. On  the  morrow,  about  two  o'clock,  in 
the  rooming,  the  King,  with  his  servant  Taylor, 
were  found  dead,  in  the  adjoining  garden,  with- 
out any  marks  of  violence,  on  their  bodies  ;  and 
the  house  blown  up,  with  gunpowder.  Uns 
perished  the  wayward  Darn  ley,  whose  fortune, 
and  whose  fate,  will,  for  ever,  g^ve  him  that 
place,  in  history,  which  his  insignificance,  and 
unkingly  conduct,  would  have  denied  bim. 

Many  rumours  were  instantly  propagated, 
with  regard  to  the  persons,  who  deprived  the 
King  of  his  life,  in  so  mysterious  a  manner ;  and 
the  Queen's  name  was  implicated,  in  the  con- 
jectures, which  were  indulged,  by  a  credulous, 
and  fanatical  people.  Whoever  were  accused, 
whether,  true,  or  false  ;  and  innocent  persons 
were  included,  perhaps,  by  design  :  we  now 
know,  for  certain,  that  it  was  Murray's  faction, 
who  murdered  the  King;  and  that  Moiton, 
Bothwell,  and  Muitland,  were  the  eminent 
characters,  who  were  attainted,  by  parliament, 
for  the  deed,  though  many  inferior,  persons, 
indeed,  and  honie  ortheui  innocent,  were  tried. 
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'  and  punished,  for  the  same  crime.  The  mys- 
tery, in  which  the  whole  transaction  was  in* 
volved,  is  satisractory  proof,  that  Murray's  fac- 
tion were  the  deed-doers.  But,  the  Queen,  s 
she  was  not  one  of  that  faction,  was  not  guilty  r 
and  every  endeavour  of  Robertson  and  Laiug, 
to  establish  her  privity  to  this  transaction  has 
failed.  Her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  one  of  the 
murderers,  considering  the  fraudulence,  and 
force,  which  were  used  to  obtain  her  unwilling 
assent,  is  no  proof  of  any  privity,  though  it  was 
intended,  by  the  conspirators,  to  involve  her  in 
the  guilty  scene. 

The  Queen  soon  removed,  from  Holyrood- 
house,  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  she 
existed,  for  sometime,  in  apartments  without 
the  light  of  the  sun  ;  without  air  ;  and  without 
comfort.  Hie  body  of  Darnley  was  embalmed, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  February, 
was  interred  in  the  royal  tomb,  by  the  side  of 
the  Queen's  father,  James  V.  The  ceremonies 
of  the  funeral  were  the  fewer,  says  the  bishop 
of  Ross  ;  as  the  great  part  of  the  Privy  Council, 
who  directed  it,  were  protestants  ;  and  had 
interred  their  own  parents,  without  any  cere- 
monies.* 


'  Le«lc7'sDcfcnc<',  13)  Keith,368.  Budiantui's  slADtlen 
«B  Dhmltj't   funeral,  are   flatly  cuntradictMl  by  Leclej'i 
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Of  the  Queen's  conduct^  after  the  murder  of 

her  husband. 
The  Queen^  on  the  subsequent  day^  namely^  the 
11th  of  February  1566-7  wrote  the  following 
account  of  the  murder  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow^  her  'resident  at  Paris : 

"  Maist  Rev.  Fader  in  God,  and  traist  coun- 
^^  sellor,  we  grait  ye  weil :  We  have  receivit, 
"  this  morning,  your  letters  of  the  27th  of  Ja- 
nuary, by  your  servant,  Robert  Dury,  con- 
taining in  ane  pai*t  sic  advertisement,  as  we 
find,  by  effect,  overtrue,  albeit  the  succes  has 
not  altogether  been  sic,  as  the  authoris  of 
^^  that  mischievous  fact  had  preconceivit  in 
'^  their  mind,  and  had  put  it  in  execution, 
"  gif  God,  in  his  mercy,  had  not  preservit  us, 
"  and  reservit  us,  as  we  traist,  to  the  end  we 
may  tak  a  rigorous  vengeance  of  that  mis- 
chievous deed,  quhilk,  or  it  sould  remain  un- 
punishit,  we  had  rather  lose  life,  and  all.  The 
matter  is  horrible,  and  sa  strange,  as  we  be- 
"  lieve  the  like  was  never  hard  of  in  any  coun- 
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statement^  and  are  fully  confuted,  by  Keith,  36S,  330 : 
And  Birrers  Diary,  6,  shows,  that  there  was^  by  the  Queen*s 
command,  on  the  23d  of  March  1566-7^  a  solemn  masscj  for 
the  King's  soul.  The  Queen  thus  showed  her  respect,  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
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"  try.  This  night  past  being  the  9th  of  Pe- 
"  brnary,  a  little  after  twa  hoiiris,  after  mid- 
"  night,  the  house  quhairin  the  King  was  logit 
"  was  in  nne  instant  blawin  in  the  air,  he  , 
"  lyand  sleipand  in  his  bed,  with  sic  a  vehe- 
"  inencie,  Uiat  of  the  haill  loging,  wallis,  and 
"  other,  there  is  natbing  remainit,  na,  not  a 
"  stane  above  another,  but  all  either  carreit 
"  away,  or  dung  in  dross  to  the  very  ground 
"  stane.  It  mon  be  done  be  foree  of  powder, 
"  and  appearis,  to  have  been  a  myne ;  Be 
"  quhoine  it  has  been  done,  or  in  qubat  man- 
"  ner,  It  appearis  not  as  yet.  We  doubt  not 
"  bot,  acconiing  to  the  diligence  oure  counsal 
"  has  begun  alreddie  to  use  the  certaintie  of 
"  all  sal  be  usit  schortlie ;  and  the  same  being 
"  discoverit,  qubilk  we  wot  God  will  never 
*'  suffer  to  ly  hid,  we  hope  to  punish  the  same 
"with  sic  rigor,  as  sal  serve,  tor  example  of 
"  this  crueltie  to  all  ages  to  cum.  Aliwayes, 
"  quhoever  has  taken  this  wicked  enterprys  in 
"  hand,  we  assure,  oui'self  it  was  dressit  alswel 
"  for  us.  as  for  the  King;  for  we  lay  the  maist 
*'  part  of  all  the  last  week,  in  that  sanie  If^ing, 
"  and  was  thair  accompanyit  with  the  nuiist 
"  part  of  the  lordis,  that  ar,  in  this  town,  that 
"  same  night,  at  midnight,  and  of  very  chance, 
*'  laryit  not  all  night,  be  reason  of  sum  mask 
"  in  the  abbaye  -,   but,  we  believe  it  was  not 
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chance,  but  God  to  pat  it  in  our  bede.  We 
depeschit  this  berars  upon  the  sadden,  and 
therefor  wraitis  to  yon  the  mair  schortlie.  The 
''  rest  of  your  letter,  we  sal  answer  at  msur 
'^  laser,  within  four  or  five  dayis,  by  your  owne 
<'  servant.  And  sua,  for  the  present,  committis 
'^  you  to  Almightie  God.  At  Edinburgh,  the 
«  11th  day  of  Februar  1566-7." 

Let  this  artless  letter  of  the  Queen  be  com- 
pared with  Murray's  letter,  or  Maitland's,  or 
Morton's,  on  the  same  occasion ;  and  any  eye 
will  perceive  her  innocence,  and  their  guilt. 

On  the  15th  of  February  1566-7,  the  Queen 
issued  a  precept  to  the  Treasurer;  directing 
him,  in  her  own  hand,  to  furnish  her  mourning, 
as  under,  which  every  reader  must  be  glad  to 
see,  as  a  real  curiosity,  from  the  Register-house, 
at  Edinburgh : 
Item.    Of  sarge  of  Florence  to  be  ane  goune, 

and  ane  cloik,  mulis,  and  schuine,  x  elle 

and  a  half; 
Item.     Of  chamlothe  of  sylk  to  be  ane  veli- 

cotte,  and  ane  vasquine,xvii  elle  and  half; 
It.     Of  Ormaise  taffatis  to  lyne  the  bodeis  and 

sclevis    of   the  goune,  and  velicotte   iiii 

elle ; 
It.     Of  black  pladine  v.  doubile  elle ; 
It.    Of  treilie  buccharem  v  elle ; 
It.    Of  Camarage  to  be  four  curges  xviii  elle ; 
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It,     Of  sraalle  Iiolen  claitb  to  be  curges  x  elle  ; 

Maister  Robert  Richartsoune,  thcsaurer ;  ze 
sail  no'  faille  to  answer  alle  this  aboune  ordere 
quhilkealle  be  alloiiit  to  zou  in  zour  comptis 
keipand  this  our  precepe,  for  zour  varrand_ 
vSubscfjr^'it  vy'  onr  hand,  at  Edinburckc,  the 
XV  of  Fabruar  1566. 

Marie  R. 

The  Queen,  shutting  herself  up,  in  a  close 
apartment,  within  Edinburgh  cjistle,  withont 
light,  or  air,  feeling  "  a  world  of  woe  and  sor- 
row," soon  endangered  her  health,  and  would 
have  very  soon  brought  her  life  into  hazard,  if 
her  physicians  had  not  represented  those  cir- 
cumstances of  danger  to  the  privy  council,  who 
advised  her  to  retire  into  the  country,  for  a 
time.  The  Queen  saw  the  fitness  of  this  ad- 
vice, which  suggested  to  the  forger  of  Murray's 
journal,  to  misrepresent  the  fact,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "  They  [the  Queen  and  Both- 
"  well]  on  theilst  of  February  15H6-7,  passed 
"  together  to  Seaton;  and  there  passed  their 
"  time,  merryly,  together,  to  the  MHh  of 
"  March,  when  Lc  Croc,  the  French  atnbassa- 
"  dor,  persuaded  her  to  return  to  Edinburgh. 
"The  lOth  of  March  tliey  [Ihe  Queen  and 
"  Bothwell]  returned  to  Edinburgh,  by  pereua- 
"  sion  of  Lc  Croc,  where  they  remained  till 
*'  the  24th  of  the  same  month ;  earnestly  try- 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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"  log  the  upsetthig  of  the  placards ;  bat,  never 
"  a  word  of  the  King's  murder." — Thus  much 
then,  of  the  slander  of  Buchanan,  which  only 
evinces  the  odious  gaitt  of  Murray's  faction. 

Let  us,  however,  collate  with  that  slander  a 
dispatch  from  Sir  Wilh'am  Drurj-,  from  Berwick 
of  the  I7th  of  February  156&-7  to  Secretary 
Cecil,  on  the  same  subject.  Drury  had  been 
informed,  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  come, 
this  "  nighl  to  Dunbar :  She  this  last  night 
"  [the  16th  of  February]  lay  at  the  Lord  Sey- 
"  ton's,  accompanied,  by  Argyle,  Huntley, 
"  Bothwell  [he  was  high  sheriff  of  this  shire] 
"  Arbroath,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
"  the  Lords  Fleming,  and  Livingston,  with  the 
"  secretary,  who  followed,  amounting  to  a  hun- 
"  dred  people."  [On  the  23d  of  February,  Se- 
cretary Maitland  wrote,  from  Seyton,  to  Cecil, 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  and  compliment : 
But,  not  a  word  of  the  murder.] 

We  thus  see,  that  the  Queen,  with  her  court, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  people,  left  Edinburgh 
castle,  and  retired  to  the  fine  seat  of  Lord  Sea- 
ton,  on  the  16th  of  February  1566-7:  She  ap- 
pears to  have  remained,  here,  till  the  7th  of 
March.  On  the  8th  of  March,  she  received,  in 
EUlinburgh  castle,  the  condolence  of  Elizabeth 
by  Henry  Kyllygrew.  She  returned  to  Seaton, 
un  the  9th  of  March ;  but  she  seems  to  have 
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s  back  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  i 


Oo 


3  morrow. 
■  March, 

Diary,  the  Prince  was  conveyed  out  of  Edin- 
burgh to  Stirling  castle ;  and  delivered  in  trust, 
to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  till  he  should  come  to  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  :  On  the  2l8t  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  was  rendered  to  Cockburn  of 
Skirii  ng,  by  the  Queen's  commands,  as  we  know 
from  Birrel's  Diary,  supported,  by  the  wardrobe 
record,  which  contains  Cockburn's  receipt,  for 
the  delivery  of  the  castle  to  him.  On  the  24th 
and  the  28th  of  March,  she  held  two  privy 
councils  ;  as  we  know,  from  Keith,  374.  She 
again  retnrned  to  Seaton  ;  and  continued  there, 
on  the  5th  of  April.  On  the  9th  of  April,  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  with  the  Queen's  leave,  set 
out,  for  France ;  as  be  could  not  remain  any 
longer,  in  Scotland,  with  propriety  ;  consider- 
ing his  engagements,  with  Me  conspirators.' 


'  Murray,  and  Bothwell,  had  always  been  enemies  till  the 
epoch  of  the  cuospimry  :  On  the  8th  of  March,  Bothwelt 
dined  with  Murray,  twenty  days  after  Bothwell  had  been 
placarded,  oa  the  murdered  of  Damley:  Here,  then,  is 
poritive  proof  of  Murray's  connection  with  the  conspirators. 
On  the  loth  of  March,  Morton  wrote,  from  Aberdour,  (in 
Rfe)  a  leUcr  of  thanks  to  Cecil,  and  of  compliment,  with  a 
view  to  the  future,  a  proof  of  hb  connection  with  the  con- 
spiracy. 
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Here  follows  Kyllygrew's  letter,  from  Edin- 
borgb,  on  the  8th  of  March  1566-7,  to  Secre- 
tary Cecil,  which  is  the  more  curious,  and  im- 
portant ;  as  it  is  written,  simply,  without  any 
affectation,  or  sarcasm,  like  the  epistles  of  Ran- 
dolph.' 

Sir, 

Although  I  trusty  to  be  shortly  with  you,  yet^  have  I 
thought  good  to  write  somewhat,  in  the  meantime.  I  had 
no  audience  before  this  day  [8th  March  1566-7.]  which  was 
after  I  had  dined,  with  my  Lord  of  Murray,  who  was  ac- 
companied with  my  lord  chancellor  [Huntley]  the  Earl  of 
Aigyle,  my  Lord  BotkweU,  and  the  Laird  of  Liddington 
[Secretary  Maitland.]    . 

I  found  the  Queen's  majesty,  in  a  dark  chamber,  so  as  I 
could  not  see  her  fact ;  but^  by  her  words,  she  seemed  very 
doleful ;  and  did  accept  my  sovereign's  letters,  and  message, 
in  very  thankful  manner ;  as  I  trust,  will  appear,  by  her 
answer,  which  I  hope  to  receive,  within  these  two  days  -,  and 
I  think  will  tend  to  satisfy  the  Queen's  majesty,  as  much  as 
this  present  can  permit,  not  only  for  the  matters  of  Ireland, 
but  also  the  treaty  of  Leith. 

Touching  news,  1  can  write  no  more,  than  is  written  by 
others.  I  find  great  suspicions,  and  no  proof,  nor  appear* 
ance  of  apprehension :  Yet,  although  I  am  made  believe,  I 
shall,  or  I  depart  hence,  receive  some  information. 

My  Lord  of  Lennox  hath  sent,  to  request  the  Queen,  that 
such  persons,  as  were  named,  in  the  bill  (placard)  should 
be  taken :  Answer  is  made  him^  that  if  he,  or  any,  will  stand 
to  the  accusation  of  any  of  them,  it  shall  be  done  -,  but,  not 

^  The  original  is  in  the  Paper  Office. 
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by  virtue  of  the  bOl^  or  his  request.  I  look  to  hear  what 
will  come  from  him  to  that  point.  His  lordship  is  among 
his  firiends>  beside  Glasgow^  where  he  thinketh  himself  safe 
enough^  as  a  man  of  his  told  me. 

I  see  no  troubles,  at  present,  nor  appearance  thereof:  but, 
a  general  misliking,  among  the  commons,  and  some  others, 
which  the  detestable  murder  of  their  king,  a  shame,  as  they 
suppose,  to  the  whole  nation.  The  preachers  say,  and  pray, 
openly  to  God,  that  it  will  please  him,  both  to  reveal,  and 
revenge  it  3  exhorting  all  men  to  prayer,  and  repentance. 

Your  most  bounden  to  obey, 

H.  Kyllygrew. 
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SECTION  IX. 

From  DanUejfs  Murder,  to  the  €iueen*s  De- 

throntfHtnt. 

As  Darnley^s  murder  was  effected  by  Murray's 
fiu^tioD^  the  odious  deed  was  involved  in  com- 
plete  mystery^  by  the  artifices  of  Secretary 
Maitland.  Of  course,  every  sort  of  rumour 
was  immediately  nused,  with  regard  to  the  per- 
petrators of  that  shocking  deed.  Bothweil 
was,  cliiefly,  conjectured  to  have  been  the  most 
guilty ;  because  Murray,  and  Maitland,  knew^ 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  the  scape-goat  of 
the  conspirators.  Morton  was  implicated,  in 
the  same  report.  Murray,  though  he  had  left 
Edinburgh,  to  visit  his  wife,  in  Fifeshire,  was 
supposed  to  know,  when,  and  by  whom,  this 
deed  of  horror  was  to  be  committed.  And, 
though  the  Queen*s  heart  was  almost  rent  in 
twain,  by  an  event,  which  put  an  end  to  all  her 
prospects,  after  their  recent  reconcilement,  she 
was  slandered,  both  at  home,  and  abroad,  as 
privy  to  the  crime. 

The  Queen's  government  offered  high  rewards 
to  any  one,  who  would  discover  the  guilty  per- 
son ;    Murray,  Morton,  and  Maitland,  being 
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themselves  the  guilty  chiefs  of  that  odious 
murder.  In  a  few  days,  a  placard  was  set  up, 
in  the  public  places,  pointing  out  Bothwell, 
and  other  persons,  as  the  murderers ;  But,  the 
men,  who  thus  denounced  those  names,  and 
characters,  were  too  prudent  to  avow  their  publi- 
cation.' A  correspondence  ensued,  between  the 
Queen,  and  Lennox,  which  we  may  remember 
was  thought  somewhat  frivolous,  by  the  Queen's 
ministers;  as  we  have  seen  from  Kyllygrew's  let- 
ter to  Cecil.  This  correspondence  ended,  how- 
ever, when  an  order  was  made,  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, on  the  Seth  of  March,  for  Bothwell's  trial,  on 
the  I2th  of  April,  then  next.'  Lennox,  as  soon  as 
lie  had  notice  of  this  appointment,  discovered, 
that  it  was  more  easy  to  write  letters  of  accusa- 
tion, than  to  adduce  proofs  of  guilt.  He  now 
wrote  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  Mary,  to  obtain  a 
postponement  of  the  trial.  Elizabeth,  obviously, 
wishing  to  embarrass  Mary,  wrote  to  her  a 
letter,  which  arrived,  by  express,  at  Holyrood- 
house,  early,  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial ;  and  which  coming  into 
the   power  of  Secretary   Maitland,  probably, 


*  One  Uurroy  being  uc«rtaine<l  i 
placard,  wai>  obliged  to  nbstonil ;  i 
treason. 

■•  K«ilh  373. 


be  the  author  of  the 
1  he  was  charged  wilh 
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never  reached  Marfs  hands/  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  ronark^  how  much  such  a  letter  was 
contrary  to  aU  the  principles  of  law^  and  justice. 
The  Court  of  Justiciary  proceeded  on  the  trial 
of  Botbwell^  notwithstanding  the  reasons  of 
delay^  which  were  stated,  by  Lennox's  agents. 
Lennox  himself  advanced,  from  Glasgow,  to 
Stirling,  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh  :  But,  here> 
his  heart  fiEuling  him,  he  wrote  bis  excuses,  for 
not  attending  the  trial,  which  he  had  demand- 
ed,  with  so  much  perseverance.  The  justiciary 
court,  plainly,  consisted  of  Murray's  friends. 
Morton,  one  of  the  guilty  conspirators,  sup- 
ported Bothwell,  on  one  hand,  and  Maitland, 
who  was  equally  guilty,  supported  bim  on  the 
otl^er  hand.  There  was  no  evidence  ^ven 
against  Bothwell:  as  the  prosecutor  did  not 
appear :  And,  be  was,  necessarily,  acquitted  of 
the  crime,  whereof  he  was  guilty.'    But,  it  was 


*  See  the  letter  of  Dnuyto  Cecily  on  the  subject,  which  is 
in  the  Paper  Office. 

'  Camden  says^  the  sole  concern  of  thecomplotters  was  to 
get  Bothwell  cleared  of  the  guilt  of  the  King's  murder.  The 
Bishop  of  Ross,  in  his  Defence,  concurs  in  this.  Bellforest,  the 
author  of  Innocence  de  Marie,  who  was  well  informed,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  says  the  Earl  of  Morton,  attended 
Bothwell,  m  the  pannel.  Drury's  letter  to  Cedl,  16th  Apr. 
IS67,  in  the  Paper  Office,  in  the  document  No.  1,  annexed 
to  Bothwcirs  Memoirs,  and  proves,    that  Maitland  was 


•; 
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an  essential  part  of  the  plot,  that  Bothwcll 
should  be  saved  harnileas,  in  order  to  effect 
ulterior  measures  against  the  Queen,  in  favour 
of  Murray. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Queen,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  returned  from  Seaton  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  remained,  til!  the  18th  of  April; 
daily  engaged  in  the  public  business.  On  that 
day,  she  left  Exiinbiirgh,  for  Dunbar,  where 
she  remained  on  the  2d  and  '3d  of  April ;  spent 
the  three  subsequent  days,  at  Seaton  ;*  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
where  she  probably  remained  till  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  Murray,  her  minister,  who  went 
out  of  the  way,  when  the  King  was  to  be  mur- 
dered ;  soon  returned  from  Fife  to  Edinburgh, 


equally  zealous,  for  Bothwell.  Murray,  equally  counte- 
nonf^eil  Ihat  guilty  character,  though  not  so  openly.  We 
hare  seen,  from  Kyllygrcw's  letter,  that  Murray  entertained 
Bothwel),  at  his  table,  several  weeks,  after  Bothwell  hud 
beeii  plocanled,  aa  the  murderer  ;  luid  after  lA:nDox  hail 
called,  for  his  trial. 

K  It  was  at  Seaton,  on  the  Sth  of  April  1567,  that  the 
c;onspirator3  affirm,  the  Queen  entered  into  a  regular  con- 
tract of  niarrictge,  with  Bothwell,  who  ivas  then  a  married 
man  ;  t\iU  saoie  contract,  ae  the  plotters,  abo,  nflinn,  was 
written,  by  the  thiincellor.  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  brother  of 
Bothwel] 'a  wife.  Wjtliout  being  a  lawyer,  Huntley  knew, 
(hat  such  a  eontrart  of  marriage  wn&  unlawful ;  and,  nUo, 
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%here  he  continued  to  act^  in  the 
affitirs^  with  Secretary  Maitland,  for  his  instm- 
ment,  and  countenancing  Bothwell,  as  his 
associate.  On  the  9th  of  April,  having  obtained 
the  Queen's  permission,  Murray  set  out,  from 
Edinburgh,  to  France;  taking  his  journey 
through  England.  Abroad,  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  business ;  but,  at  home,  he  had  much 
business,  critical,  as  the  moment  was;  and 
speedily  as  the  Ptoliament  was  to  meet.  Every 
circumstance,  which  is  connected  with  Murray, 
from  the  30th  of  September,  evinces,  that  he 
was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  of  his  &ction, 
which  had  murdered  the  King,  though  he  kept 
himself  under  cover,  and  pushed  Bothwell 
forward,  as  his  instrument. 

In  the  midst  of  those  shocking  scenes,  a 
Parliament  assembled,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  consisting  of  the  constituted 
members.''    They  were  met  by  the  Queen's 

injurious  to  his  sister.  [Anderson's  Col.  ii.  93.]  And  it  is 
in  the  true  style  of  Buchanan,  and  Murray's  forgeries,  nsost 
outrageous,  and  improbable,  that  a  queen  would  enter  into 
a  contract  of  marriage  with  a  married  man.  The  subsequent 
proceedings,  on  the  19-20th  of  April,  of  several  nobles,  and 
prelates,  recommending  Bothwell,  as  the  fittest  husband  for 
the  Queen,  shows  this  engagement  of  marriage  to  be  a 
forgery.  Keith,  380. 
^  Keith,  378. 
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commissioners,  in  the  accustomed  manner.  On 
the  16th  the  Queen,  personally,  appeared  in 
Parliament,  when  the  committee  of  articles  was 
chosen.'  There  seems  to  have  been  a  previous 
concert,  that  this  convention  should,  from  its 
proceedings,  be  deemed  a  healing  Parliament, 
as  Murray,  and  his  fection,  considering  the 
part  they  were  acting,  had  a  strong  interest  to 
conciliate.  Of  four  and  twenty  acts,  which 
were  then  passed,  the  greatest  number  con- 
sisted of  repeals  of  forfeitures,  or  confirma- 
tions of  lights  i  showing  in  their  enactments, 
the  wretched  manners  of  a  wretched  age.  Ac- 
cusations, by  placards,  were  prohibited,  in 
future,  with  an  allusion  to  the  late  charges 
against  Bothwell.*  One  act,  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  during  a  religious  age,  is  memorable. 
The  same  Queen,  who  is  charged,  by  RobertsoD, 


'  Pari.  Rec-  749-50.  Bothwell,  on  that  occasioD,  carried 
the  ftceptrt  before  the  Queen ;  a  circumataace  this,  which 
has  given  rise  to  calumnious  remark :  aa  if  tlie  sceptre 
might  not  have  been  placed  in  his  hand,  bj^  Secretary  Mait- 
Innilj  as  a  cause  of  censure.  In  the  meantime,  Lennox 
departed,  for  Englanil,  by  the  west  sea ;  thinking  himself 
no  longer  safe,  in  Scotland  j  without  recollecting,  that  be 
had  been  one  of  the  cluef  conspirators,  for  the  assassination 
of  UizzJo,  which  endangered  tlie  Queen's  life. 

"  See  it  in  Keith,  380 :  It  bcciub  to  have  been  torn  out  of 
the  Parliament  record. 
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with  attempting  to  suppress  the  reformed  dis- 
dpline,  by  the  aid  of  the  bishops,  passed  a 
law ;  renouncing  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  in 
eeckmastical  affairs;  giving  toleration  to  all 
her  subjects  to  worship  God,  in  their  own  way ; 
and  engaging  to  give  some  additional  privi- 
leges :  By  the  first  clause,  the  papal  jurisdiction 
was  renounced,  by  the  second,  a  toleration 
was  established ;  and  by  the  third,  some  other 
pmnts  were  promised,  which  might  have  led  to 
a  liturgy,  that  was  the  only  thing  wanting, 
to  form  a  complete  reformation,  in  a  parlia- 
mentary mode.^    Yet,  are  these   writers,   so 
"^  besotted  with  prejudice,  as  to  say,  that  nothing 
was  done,  in   the  Parliament  of  April  1567, 
concerning  religion.     It  was,  very  generally, 
believed,  during  those  credulous  times,  that 
this  Parliament  had  confirmed  the  acquittal  of 
Bothwell :  But,  the  silence  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary record  shows,  sufficiently,  that  this  as- 
sumption must  be  false:  There  was,  indeed, 
an  act  of  confirmation  of  Bothwell*s  lands,  and 
offices,  as  such  acts  were  passed  to  Murray, 
and  others,  arising  out  of  the  many  forfeitures 
of  those  times  ;  yet,  it  contains  not  any  clause, 
confirming  his  acquittal.   Those  confirmations. 


*  Keith,  379  }  and  the  Acta  Parliamcntorum,  ii.  547. 
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however,  of  defective  titles,  induced  such  pro- 
fligate characters,  as  Morton^  and  Murray,  to 
attack  the  Queen,  with  more  boldness. 

After  the  rising  of  Parliament,  in  which 
Bothwell  seems  to  have  been  an  assiduous 
attendant,  a  veiy  remarkable  scene  ensued. 
Morton,  and  Maitland,  solicited,  and  obt^uned, 
from  the  several  lords  of  Murray's  faction^" 
and  from  eight  bishops,  a  declaration  in  writing; 
avowing  their  belief  ofBothwelFs  innocence; 
and  recommending  Bothwell,  though  a  mar-- 
ried  man,  as  the  fittest  husband^  for  the  Queen. 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
transactions,  that  history  has  recorded ;  though 
it  was,  certainly,  effected  by  Murray's  agents^ 
Morton,  and  Maitland,  in  pursuance  of  one  of 
the  points,  in  this  notorious  plot,  that  Both-^ 
well,  for  murdering  the  King,  should  have  the 
widowed  Queen,  in  reward/  The  disgrace  of 
this  measure  was  somewhat  felt :  And  in  order 
to  assuage  that  sensation,  a  document  was 
forged,  cont^ning  the  Queen's  previous  assent, 
to  the  signing  of  that  declaration:  Yet,  the 
purpose  of  the  day  being  obtained,  this  forgery 
was  heard  of  never  more :  But^  its  appearance,, 
on  such  an  occasion,  evinces  sufficiently  the 
source,  from  whence  it  proceeded :  So  artful  a 


m 


Keith,  383 ;  App.  118.         ■  lb.  380—3. 
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Statesman^  as  Secretary  Maitland^  could  alone 
have  conceived  such  a  forgery^  for  snch  a  pur- 
pose. 

The  Queen,  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  set  out, 
with  her  usual  attendants  to  visit  her  son,  at 
Stirling:^  and,  returning  towards  Edinburgh, 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  was  seized,  by 
Bothwell,  at  the  head  of  800  horsemen,  near 
the  Foulbriggs :  And  carried,  forcibly,  with 
Huntley,  then  Chancellor,  Secretary  Maitland, 
Sir  James  Melvill,  and  other  attendants,  to 
Dunbar  castle.  He  there  boasted,  as  we  leam 
from  Melvill,  and  Lesley,  that  he  would  marry 
the  Queen,  who  would,  or  who  would  not ;  yea, 
whether  she  herself  would,  or  not.  To  act, 
and  speak  thus,  Bothwell  was  emboldened,  not 
only  by  his  reliance  on  the  engagement  of  his 

®  The  Queen  went  to  visit  the  Prince^  Slst  of  April,  says 
Birrel :  to  see  her  son ;  Knox,  403 ;  to  visit  her  son,  says 
Spottiswood,  803  :  Then  comes  Buchanan  [1.  xviii.]  with  his 
slander,  which  he  pushes  beyond  the  limits  of  credibility, 
''  that  Bothwell  wishing  to  get  the  Prince  into  his  hands, 
**  the  Queen  herself  undertook  the  task,  and  went  to  Stirling, 
''  to  endeavour  to  get  the  child  out  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's 
<'  possession :  But,  Mar  suspecting  her  purpose,  shewed 
''  her  the  Prince,  but  would  not  let  him  be  in  her  power/' 
Such  outrageous  slander,  only,  proves  the  guilt  of  Murray, 
which  this  slander  was  intended  to  protect;  as  well  as  to  cri- 
minate the  Queen. 
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complotters ;  but,  by  the  declaration  of  so 
many  peers,  and  prelates,  that  they  would  de- 
fend his  marriage.  He  now  coerced  the  Queen 
till  she  agreed  to  marry  him.''  The  Queen 
afterwards  complained,  feelingly,  that  while 
she  remained,  under  his  thraldom,  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Dunbar,  not  a  sword  was  drawn  for  her 
relief;  but,  after  her  marriage  with  him,  owing 
to  those  causes,  a  thousand  swords  were  drawn, 
to  drive  him,  from  the  country,  and  to  de- 
throne her.  This  intimation  shews,  sulhciently, 
that  the  unhappy  Queen  had  been  drawn  by 
matchless  artifice,  and  force,  into  a  snare,  from 
which  she  could  not  escape.^ 

'  The  Act  of  Privy  Council  of  the  -Elst  of  July  1567,  with 
Morton,  at  the  liead  of  it,  asserts,  that  after  Bothwcll  hnd 
arreat£il  the  Queea's  person,  and  carried  her  cnptive  to 
Dunbar,  lie  constrained  her,  being  in  his  bondage,  to  con- 
sent to  marry  liim.  Anderson's  Col.  i,  tl2.  The  act,  at- 
tainting Bothwell,  in  llie  Piu-liament  of  December  1B07, 
recites  three  facta,  as  the  grounds  thereof:  1.  He  had, 
treasonously  arrested  the  Queen's  person  ;  (2diy)  that  he 
had  carried  her,  by  force,  to  Dunbiir  easllc  -,  (3dly)  that  he 
had  there  coerced  her  till  she  agreed  to  marry  liim.  Acta 
Pari  iii.  6—8.  The  forfeiture  of  Bothwcll,  for  those  trea- 
sonable acts,  is  a  parliamentary  declaration  of  the  Queen's 
innocence  i  because  the  focts  recited  being  true,  the  could 
not  be  guilty. 

'Theaclofprivycouncilofthe^lstof  July  jnsl  mentioned, 
and  the  act  of  Parliantent,  atlain  ting  Bothwcll,  (Icmonstnite, 
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It  is  easy  to  see^  that  it  was  Murray*s  faction, 
which  brought  the  Queen  into  that  snare,  if  we 
will  only  attend  to  a  few  circumstances.  The 
King's  murder  was  plainly  committed,  by  Mur- 
ray's faction,  with  Bothwell,  for  its  chief  tool. 
Murray  retired,  from  Scotland,  to  France,  when 
he  ought,  as  principal  minister,  to  have  remain- 
ed, to  protect  the  Queen,  and  her  kingdom, 
from  such  hazards,  and  snares.  Bothwell,  when 
tried,  was  acquitted,  by  Murray's  faction,  with 
Morton,  and  Maitland,  two  of  his  complotters, 
for  Murray's  agents.  Morton,  and  Maitland, 
acting,  as  such  agents,  obtained  the  declara- 
tion of  the  peers  and  prelates,  of  the  20th  of 
April,  in  favour  of  Bothwell,  which  emboldened 
him,  and  deluded  her.  Maitland,  who  knew 
the  whole  details  of  the  conspiracy,  was  plainly 
in  the  secret  of  the  Queen's  arrestment,  and 


that  the  two  contracts  of  marriage,  mentioned  by  GoodaU^ 
125  J  ii.  54-5,  and,  also,  the  letters  from  Stirling,  alluding 
to  the  Queen's  seizure,  are  forgeries;  because  the  facts, 
which  are  recorded,  by  those  acts,  reprobate  those  supposi- 
titious documents,  as  false.  Now,  the  facts,  and  the  false- 
hoods, cannot  stand  together.  And,  we  must  remember  the 
maxim  of  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  of  experience,  that  he, 
or  they,  who  are  detected  in  forgery,  must  ever  after  be  re- 
garded with  a  jealous  eye  >  as  detected  fraudulence  operates 
as  a  gangrene,  which  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  trans- 
actions  of  such  fraudulent  persons. 
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coercion  ;  attending  upon  her  the  while,  to  giv9 
her  bad,  not  salutary,  advice.' 

The  dye  of  the  .Scotish  Queen  was  now  cast. 
Amidst  many  difficulties,  while  under  Botb- 
well's  thraldom,  and  Maitland's  delusion,  she 
chose  to  raaiTy  that  miscreant,  as  the  least 
difficulty.'  She  was  in  the  fangs  of  Murray's 
faction  ;  and  whatever  had  heen  her  choice,  on 
that  occasion,  the  same  faction  had  conducted 
her  to  her  ruin.  Bothwell  brought  the  Queen 
to  Edinburgh  castle,  on  the  29th  of  April  1567. 
That  odious  man,  immediately,  commenced  an 
action  of  divorce  against  his  wife ,-  and  she, 
with  equal  alacrity,  brought  a  suit,  for  her  di- 
vorce, against  her  husband.  Those  several  ac- 
tions of  divorce,  as  iheie  was  no  strong  objec- 
tions, were  soon  decided.'  The  Queen  was  in- 
duced to  give  a  written  assent  to  the  odious 
declaration  of  the  peers,  and  prelates,  before 
mentioned.'  The  banns  of  marriage  were  now 
published,  by  John  Craig,  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
ministers,  though  with  some  reluctance.'     On 


'  When,  in  Dunbar  castle,  witli  the  Queen,  Maitlund  re- 
prehenileil  Sir  J&mea  Melvill,  for  advising  her  not  to  manj 
Bothwcl],  Mem.  7S  9-80. 

■  Sm  wlist  Melvill  ny%  of  tbe  Queea's  indoceroent,  ia 
MeiD.  p.  HU;  and  Lesley's  Defence,  1569,  p.  166,  whidi 
concurs,  itumgh  in  tlifTer«iit  words. 

■  Keith,  3H3.  ■  lb.  394.  '  Id- 
VOL.  I.                                 Z 
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the  12th  of  May,  she  was  brought  into  the 
court  of  session;  and  made  a  declaration  of 
her  good  mind  towards  Bothwell.""  She  created 
him  Duke  of  Orkney.  And  on  the  14th  of 
May  1567,  she  entered  into  a  formal  contract 
ci  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Orkney,  which 
WQS  witnessed,  by  her  officers  of  state,  and  other 
respectable  persons.'  After  all  those  previous 
8tq>s,  on  Thursday  the  15th  of  May  1567,  the 
Queen  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orkney,  by 
the  bishop  of  Orkney,  according  to  the  new 
form,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  after  ser- 
mon, and  not  in  the  chapel,  as  her  marriage 
with  Darnley  had  been.^  She  now  sent  envoys 
to  England,  and  to  France,  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate her  marriage,  and  the  reasons  thereof: 
but,  not  the  true  ones,  which  are  to  be  found,  in 
the  act  of  Parliament,  attainting  Bothwell/  Yet, 
such  an  enforced  marriage  could  not  be  happy ; 
and  scarcely  a  day  passed,  without  brutish  con- 
duct on  his  part,  and  many  a  tear,  on  her  s.* 


*•  Keith,  386. 

'  See  the  real  contract  of  marriage,  in  Groodall,  ii,  57, 
which  was  registered,  in  the  records. 
7  Keith,  386. 

*  The  most  forcible  reasons  with  the  Queen  were  those 
which  are  mentioned,  in  MelTill*8  Mem.  p.  80,  and  in  Let- 
ley^s  Defence,  p.  16.  b. 

*  Keith,  386 :  Melviirs  Mem.  80-1. 
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A  gruat  chang^e  was  now  effected  by  the 
Queen's  marriage  to  BotbwelL  Murray's  fac- 
tion bad,  by  this  event,  to  which  they  bad  con- 
ducted ber  step  by  step,  obtained  one  of  the 
great  points  in  their  plot ;  as  they  had  engaged 
to  Bothweil,  their  instrument,  that  he  should 
have  the  Queen,  in  reward :  And,  while  that 
faction  made  this  stipulation,  they  knew,  that 
it  would  involve  Botbwell,  and  the  Queen,  in 
ruin ;  because,  it  would  connect  the  Queen  with 
the  murderer  of  ber  husband ;  and  supply  mat- 
tor  of  charge  against  both.* 

A  new  conspiracy  was  now  formed;  to  carry 
into  full  effect  what  had  been  left  undone,  by 
the  old  ;  that  is,  the  old  conspirators  formed  a 
new  plot,  to  build  another  revolution  upon  the 
old  grounds:  Morton,  and  Maitland,  were  the 
chief,  and  active  members  of  the  former  con- 


*  This  was  no  »ooner  done,  tbat  a,  the  marriage  o 
mated,  saith  Spottiswonde,  "  than  divers,  that  liad  set  their 
"  hands  and  seats  to  the  marriage,  fell  now  openly  to  con- 
"  demn  it;  a*  that,  which  ministered  loo  just  a  suspicion, 
"  that  she  was  consenting  to  the  death  of  the  King,  her 
"  husband."  [Hist.  203]  "  By  means  of  thb  marriage 
"  with  Bothweil,  [saith  Camden,  Hist.  94.]  the  suspicion 
"  grew  strong  amongst  all  men,  that  the  Queen  was  privy 
"  to  the  murder  of  the  King ;  Which  suspicion,  the  eonspi- 
"  rators  increased,  by  sending  letters  all  about  j  and  in  it- 
"  ertt  meetings,  at  Dunkeld,  iJiey  presently  conspired  the 
"  depuaing  of  the  Queen,  and  tlie  dcslruition  of  Bothweil." 
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spiracy^  so  were  they  of  this ;  and  as  Murray 
was  the  concealed  partner,  but  real  gainer,  by 
the  former,  so  was  he  the  chief  in  this,  though 
he  was,  in  France,  and  obtained,  by  it,  the  vice- 
regal chair,  the  great  object  of  all  his  aims.  All 
the  associated  nobles,  except  Athol,*  and  Mar,"* 
subscribed  the  writing,  of  the  I9th-20th  of 
April ;  declaring,  Bothwell,  fairly,  and  legally, 
acquitted ;  and  recommending  him,  as  the  pro- 
perest  husband  for  the  Queen:  And,  yet,  this 
marriage  was  no  sooner  effected,  than  they  de- 
nounced Bothwell,  as  the  King's  murderer,  and 
held  forth  the  Queen's  marriage,  with  him,  as  a 
proof,  that  she  was  privy  to  the  murder.^  Like 
thejhul^end,  they  tempted,  and  deluded ;  and 
then,  betrayed,  and  accused  their  sovereign. 

*  Goodall^  ii.  361.  On  the  murder  of  Daniley>  Athol  re- 
tired to  his  castle  of  Dunkeld,  where  he  remained  till  he 
joined  the  new  association  at  Stirling.  Knox,  640.  Athol> 
who  hated  Bothwell,  was  instigated,  by  Secretary  Maitland, 
to  join  this  new  conspiracy. 

^  Mar  was  not  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  declaration  was 
signed :  He  had  the  infant  prince,  in  his  charge,  within 
Stirling  castle. 

^  After  the  conspirators  had  obtained  the  Queen's  person, 
and  imprisoned  her,  they  new-modelled  those  charges  against 
her,  which  they  themselves  had  created,  by  forcing  this  mar- 
riage upon  her.  Goodall,  ii.  64-7>  and  207.  In  answer  to 
those  charges,  the  Queen's  commissioners,  at  York,  in  1568, 
a¥(!rred,  that  she  had  never  any  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of 

« 

i 
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Whctever  the  avowed  objects  of  the  conspi- 
rators may  have  been ;  their  real  object  was, 
undoubtedly,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
their  association,  to  dethrone  the  Queen,  and  to 
crown  her  infant  son.    This  object  is  very  ex- 


Bothwell,  or  any  privitj'  in  his  crimes  j  and  that  none  of  her 
subjects,  nor  any  of  the  rebels  themselves,  came  to  her,  like 
true  subjects,  to  inform  her  of  Bolhwcll's  guilt,  and  warn 
her  against  her  marriage  with  him,  which  had  they  done, 
she  never  would  have  so  acted  :  She  only  knew,  from  the 
public  proceedings,  that  Bothwell  had  been  acquitted,  by  an 
assize  of  his  peers,  and  this  aciiuittal  had  been  ratified,  in 
Parlisment ;  and  some  of  the  peers,  and  prelates,  had  re- 
commended fiothwell  to  her,  as  the  most  proper  husband, 
and  solicited  her  to  accomplish  the  marriage,  as  their  writ- 
ings, which  were  shown  to  her,  can  testify.  [Goodall,  ii. 
342,  and  163-4.]  It  is  remarkable,  that  through  the  whole 
of  their  proceedingp,  either  as  rebels  in  Scotland,  or  com- 
missioners,  in  England,  Murray,  Morton,  and  Maitland,  who  - 
were  conspirators  with  Botbwell,  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
bEUid,  never  once  staled,  that  they  informed  the  Queen  of  hia 
guilt,  before  her  marriage,  though  they  were  her  ministers, 
and  Murray  himself  was  present  in  her  counsels,  and  her  con- 
fidential adviser,  after  the  murder,  for  two  montlis,  and  even 
caressed  Bothwell,  till  he  went  to  France.  But,  the  strong- 
est fact  is,  that  Secretary  MaJtland.  the  great  contriver,  and 
conductor  of  every  conspiracy,  remained  about  the  Queen's 
person,  not  to  give  her  good  ad\-ice,  but  to  delude  her,  and 
keep  good  ndvice  from  her.  [lb.  94.]  Murray's  faction 
forced  her  lo  marry  Bothwell ;  and  then  rebelled  ogninat 
her,  because  she  had  married  him,  by  their  artifice,  aJ)d 
coefriou. 
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pUcitly  avowed^  by  their  confidential  agent,  Sir 
James  Melvill ;  as  it  had  been  thrown  out  to 
the  vulgar^  as  early  as  the  baptism  of  the 
Prince ;  because  a  Ri^nt  would>  in  such  a  case> 
be  necessary.  In  negotiating  with  Sir  James 
Balfour,  to  betray  his  trust,  in  keeping  the  cas- 
tle, for  the  conspirators,  Melviil  said  this  nego- 
tiation took  place,  after  the  secret  meeting  of 
the  rebel  lords,  at  Stirling,  where  they  signed 
the  writings  and  before  they  assembled  to  take 
the  field.  Balfour  listening  to  Melviil's  argu- 
ments agreed,  to  hold  the  castle,  for  the  con- 
spirators, and  the  Prince.  This  agreement  of 
Balfour  was  thought  sufficient,  to  restrain  the 
present  popular  emotion,  till  the  nobles  might 
convene  to  pursue  the  murderers,  and  to 
crown  the  Prince;  as  they  had  already  con- 
cluded, at  a  secret  meeting  among  themselves, 
which  was  not  kept  so  privately,  but,  that 
one  of  the  lords  advised  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well/     Such  then  was  the  concurrence  of  con- 


'  Melvill's  Mem.  81-5-3.  The  contemporary  History  of 
James  VI.  after  stating^  the  Queen*s  marriage,  on  the  15th 
o€  May,  says  that,  ''  certdn  of  the  nobility  misliking  the 
"  marriage^  dealt  secretly,  with  others  of  the  best  sort,  to 
**  make  a  faction,  pretending  thereby,  to  set  the  Queen,  at 
"  liberty,  and  to  put  Bothwell  to  a  trial,  for  the  suspected 
''  murder^  although  their  intention  was^  rather  to  seek 
"  their  own  authority,  by  uproar,  and  rebellion,  and  to  be 
'•  exalted."     Hist.  Ja.  VI.  15,  16. 
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temporary  authors,  with  regard  to  the  real  mo- 
tives, and  secret  meetings  of  the  new  confede- 
racy of  Murray's  faction. 

Tlie  series  of  their  proceedings,  for  obtain- 
iog  their  ends,  of  dethroniDg  the  Queen,  and 
crowniog  her  son,  appear  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Immediately  on  the  solemnization  of  the 
Queen's  marriage,  on  the  15th  of  May,  they 
spread  their  rumonrs,  they  disseminated  their 
calumnies,  they  dispatched  their  letters  to  their 
partizans.  2dly.  They  assembled  in  a  secret 
meeting,  at  Stirling,  between  the  20th  and 
26th  of  May,  when  they  resolved  to  dethrone 
the  Queen,  and  to  crown  her  infant  sod,  who 
was  not  a  twelvemonth  old  ;  and  to  these  ends, 
they  entered  into  a  written  agreement,  which 
they  severally  signed.*  3dly.  They  resolved  to 
bring  their  forces  into  the  field,  early,  in  June  : 
Those  OD  the  north  of  the  Forth,  and  in  the 
west,  to  rendezvous  at  Stirling;  from  whence 
they  were  to  march  forward,  and  meet  the 
forces  of  Morton,  Home,  and  others  from  the 
southward,  at  Liberton,  in  Mid  Lothian,  the 
place  of  general  meeting,  about    the    8th  or 


■  Knox,  4116,  and  Spottiswucde,  204,  expressly,  my,  that 
the  inRur^nt  nobles  mmle  a  bond,  [a  mriting]  li>  ilefeod  th« 
young  Prince,  who  was  not  attacked  ;  but,  who  wm  now 
mode  ■  italkiog  horK,  for  the  ruin  of  hh  mother. 
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9th  of  June ;  and  with  this  force^  they  intended  to 
snrprise  the  Qneen,  and  Bothwell^  and  to  seise 
the  capital^  the  castle  having  been  ahready 
secured^  by  intrigue. 

Meantime^  the  Queen^  fisur  from  affecting^  on 
her  late  marriage^  to  mle^  or  to  dictate^  put  the 
whole  of  her  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobles.  On  the  16th,  the  17th,  and  the  22d, 
afker  swearing  in  new  members,  the  whole 
Privy  Council  was  arranged  into  <Uvisions, 
whidi  were  to  act,  by  turns,  in  rotation,  as  had 
been  done,  in  the  most  troublous  times ;  in  the 
minority  of  James  V,  and  as  had  been  practised, 
by  herself,  in  1662>  At  the  same  time,  the 
Queen  was  induced  to  issue  a  proclamation ; 
declaring  all  writings,  for  permitting  papists,  to 
exercise  their  religion,  to  be  recalled  ;  she  not 
being  inclined,  to  violate  the  proclamation, 
issued  by  her,  soon  after  her  arrival,  and  often 
since,  in  favour  of  the  religion.'  Such,  then, 
were  the  Queen's  acts,  soon  after  her  marriage, 
which  shew,  sufficiently,  that  she  was  not  then 
in  thi*aldom ;  and  that  her  measures,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  the  country,  were  salutary : 


^  Keith»  387 ;  Spottiswoode,  W4,  in  which  the  details 
may  be  seen,  and  the  names  of  the  noblesj  who  were  to  go- 
vern,  in  the  particular  quarters  of  the  year. 

'  Spottiswoode,  804. 
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But,  she  courted  popularity,  in  vain,  while  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  turned  against  her, 
and  Murray's  faction  had,  secretly,  resolved,  to 
dethrone  her,  and  to  crown  her  son ;  as  the 
series  of  their  actions  evince,  tliough  Knox, 
Buchanan,  and  Spottiswoode,  are  silent,  with 
regard  to  the  private  regulat'tomf  of  the  nohle 
insurgents,  with  Morton,  and  Maitland,  two  of 
the  principal  murderers  of  the  late  King. 

The  Queen,  and  her  councils,  taking  into 
their  consideration  the  disorders  of  the  bor- 
ders, issued  a  proclamation  ;  commanding  all 
her  people,  in  the  more  southern  shires,  to 
assemble,  at  Melros,  on  the  15th  of  June,  with 
fifteen  days  provision;  to  proceed  with  the 
Queen,  and  her  lieutenant,  her  husband,  against 
the  rebellious  borderers.^  It  was  immediately, 
rumoured,  by  the  insurgents,  that  this  force, 
which  was  directed,  to  assemble  on  the  Tweed, 
was  not  intended  against  the  borderers,  but 
to  take  the  Prince,  from  the  Earl  of  Mar's 
charge  in  Stirling  castle.  Such  was  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people,  in  such  an  age,  of  censo- 
riousness,  and  calumniation,  it  was  believed, 
that  a  force,  collected  on  tlie  Tweed,  was  to 
attack  Stirling  castle,  in  an  opposite  quarter.' 
Knox  is  express  upon  the  point,  that  a  force, 


k  Keith,  32&. 


'  Spottiswoode,  «0.% 
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vAAfAk  was  marched  into  tbe  sootb^  was  clearly 
mtended  to  beriege  Stirling  castle^  which  fe  00 
fisur  nortfawaitl^  from  the  Tweed.  Baefaanan^ 
and  Hume^  the  historian  of  the  Douglasses^  ra^ 
ther  laugh  at  this  absind  mmoor ;  and  men- 
tion  circomstanoeSy  which  evince^  that  the  ob- 
ject asrigned  was  the  tme  design :  The  Qaeen 
endeavoured  by  a  fresh  proclamation^  on  tbe 
4th  of  June,  to  disabuse  the  crednkras ;  she 
now  avowed  her  affections  finr  her  people ;  dis- 
claimed any  wisb^  to  innovate  upon  the  esta* 
blished  laws ;  and  hoped,  that  she  had  plated  her 
son,  in  such  safe  hands,  that  the  security  of  his 
person,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  need 
not  be  doubted,  to  whom  those  charges  are 
committed,  according  to  the  ancient  practice.* 
But,  such  declarations  were  not  much  regarded. 
The  Queen,  and  Bothwell,  from  what  they 
heard,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  from  Holy- 
rood-house,  on  the  6tb  of  June,  to  Bortbwick 
castle,  about  eight  miles,  sooth-east  of  Edin- 
burgh. And  the  insurgents  being  more  for- 
ward with  their  forces,  surrounded  Borthwidc 
castle,  where  the  Queen  and  Both  well  lay ; 
expecting  to  bring  tbe  insurrection  to  a  speedy 
issue :  But,  Botbwell  easily  effected  his  escape ; 
and  after  him,  the  Queen,  disguised  in  man's 

*  Keith,  396. 
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apparel,  fled  to  Dunbar  castle.  The  insur- 
gents now  countermarched  upou  Edinburgh, 
which,  as  it  was  feebly  defended,  was  easily  eo- 
tered,  while  the  townsmen  favoured  their  en- 
terprize. 

This  success  seems  to  have  induced  the  in- 
surgents to  assume  the  powers  of  government. 
They  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  Ilth  of 
June;  stating,  with  their  usual  falsehood,  and 
disingenuity,  that  the  Queen  being  detained  in 
captivity,  was  neither  able  to  govern  her  realm, 
nor  to  try  the  murder  of  her  husband,  the  nobi- 
lity, and  council,  command  all  the  subjects  and 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  assist,  in  delivering 
the  Queen,  in  preserving  the  Prince,  and  in  pu- 
nishing the  murderers  of  the  King :  They,  more- 
over, commanded  the  lords  of  session  to  sit,  not- 
withstanding the  present  enterprize,  under  the 
pain  ofbeing  deemed  theraurderers  of  the  King. 
Had  the  nobles,  and  council,  come  thus  for- 
ward a  month  sooner,  there  had  been  some 
sense,  and  some  spirit,  in  their  proceeding: 
Uut,  the  Queen  was  not,  at  present,  in  capti- 
vity ;  she  was  not  disabled  fi'om  governing  her 
realm,  as  we  liave  seen  :  and  the  supposed 
murderer  of  her  husband  had  been  tried  and 
acquitted,  by  the  chiefe  of  the  insurgents; 
while  the  Prince  was  in  their  own  keeping. 
Had  the  chiefs  of  the  law  arrested  the  principal 
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imargents^  they  had  immortaliTCd  themsdves : 
Bat^  alas !  the  Scats^^whsL  had  wf  Wallace 
bled^  were  now  no  more. 

The  insargentey  aftn  stating  the  same  mo* 
tives^  on  the  12th  of  Jnne,  commanded  all  the 
Qneen*8  people^  within  Edinburgh  to  be  ready 
to  join  their  standard,  nnder  the  pain  of  being 
deemed  murderers  of  the  King.  His  was  done, 
ly  Morton,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  and 
one  of  the  principal  assassins  of  Damky :  Bnt, 
the  dtiiens,  who  were  not  much  affected,  by 
audi  proclamations,  joined  the  standard  of  in- 
inrgency,  very  slowly.  The  corporation  of 
Bdinbnrgfa  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Queen, 
who  endeavoured  to  excuse  the  city,  for  admit- 
tii^  the  nobility,  and  council.*  In  aid  of  those 
proclamations,  suudry  Ubels,  both  in  prose,  and 
rhyme,  were  published,  '^  to  move  the  hearts  of 
the  people:"^  Yet,  the  inhabitants  were  not 
much  moved,  and  did  not  join  the  insurrection, 
with  any  alacrity ;  and  many  of  the  nobles 
were  adverse,  and  some  of  them  neutral.'  The 
insurgents  were  ill  provided  with  arms,  and 


"  Keith,  399.  •  Melyill's  Mem.  28. 

'  Knox,  407  s  Spottiswoode,  205  ;  and  Buchanan   ad- 
mito,  '^  that  the  vindicators  of  liberty  were  involved,  in  g^reat 

difficnUies,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  mlgar.'*     Lib* 
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ammunitioo.  From  all  those  causes,  the  chiefs 
of  the  conspiracy,  began  to  doubt  the  success 
of  their  cause,  and  even  had  thoughts  ofdis- 
soU'iDg  their  association,  and  armaments  ;  they 
would  have  certainly  dispersed,  if  the  Queen 
had  remained  a  few  days  longer,  at  Dunbar.' 

After  the  Queen  retired  to  Dunbar  castle, 
which  the  insurgents,  wanting  artillery,  and 
ammunition,  could  not  have  taken,  she  issued, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  proclamations ;  calling 
out  her  subjects,  in  the  adjacent  countries: 
And  great  numbers,  from  Lothian,  and  the 
Merse,  came  speedily  to  her  assistance ;  so  that 
she  mustered,  at  the  end  of  two  days,  two  thou- 
sand fighting  men.'  With  these,  she  impru- 
dently resolved  to  take  the  field.  She  had 
every  thing  to  gain,  from  a  few  days  delay,  and 
nothing  to  gain  from  rashness  :  If,  in  the  mean 
time,  she  had  avowed  her  design,  to  bring  to 
speedy  justice  tlie  murderers  of  her  late  hus- 
band :  particularly  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and 
Secretary  Maitland,  as  two  of  the  chief  raur- 

1  Knox,  4oaj  Buchanan,  lib.  xviii.;  Spottiswoode,  SOS. 
The  only  addition,  which  the  insurgents  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived,  in  consequence  of  their  pubUcutions,  was  SOO  har- 
qnebuaiers,  that  were  fiimiahed,  by  the  corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Keith,  400,  note  («). 

'  Birrel ;  Beaton's  letter )  Spottiswoode,  205,  uya  mit. 
tftkingly,  that  she  bud  double  of  that  number. 
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derers,  she  would  have  abashed  them^  and  gain* 
ed  her  many  friends :  But,  Bothwell  was  bat 
a  weak  man,  and  the  Queen  was  not  a  manly 
woman :  thus  of  course,  they  were  incapable  of 
taking  strong  measures,  and  assuming  yigorom 
acting.  On  the  I4th  of  June  she  marched  oat, 
with  a  little  army,  towards  Edinburgh,  and 
baited  at  Gladsmoor."  Here,  a  proclamation 
was  read,  at  the  head  of  her  army :  Exposing 
the  professions  of  the  insurgents,  which  were 
untrue,  and  hypocritical :  Showing  that  her  late 
marriage  had  been  contracted,  and  solemnized, 
with  the  consent,  and  persuasions  of  the  chie6 
of  the  insurgents,  as  their  writings  testify: 
asserting  that  though  they  affected  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  her  son,  who  was  in  their  own  pos- 
session ;  yet,  was  their  only  object,  to  over- 
throw her,  and  her  posterity,  that  they  them- 
selves might  rule,  without  controul:  Stating 
that  necessity  had  forced  her  to  take  arms,  for 
her  own  defence,  in  the  hope  of  having  the  sup- 
port of  all  hei'  subjects  :  And  engaging,  finally, 
to  recompense  their  valourous  services,  with 
the  lands  of  the  insurgents*.    The  Queen  lay  at 


*  Binrel^  10  $  Calderwood*8  MS.  i  Hume*8  Hist,  of  the 
Douglasses^  295. 

*  Spottiswoode,  «()6  j  Hist,  of  K.  James  VI.  -,  and  Cal- 
derwood's  MS. 


Seaton,  on  the  14th  of  June ;  while  her  array 
was  quartered  in  the  adjacent  villages. 

Intelligence  of  the  Queen's  movements  reach- 
ed Edinburgh,  before  midnight.  The  insur- 
gents, instantly,  marched  out  to  Restalrig, 
where  they  rested  til!  the  morning.  Early,  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  Idth  of  June,  they  march- 
ed forward  to  Muaselhurg,  where  they  refreshed 
themselves  :  And,  hearing  that  the  Queen,  with 
her  army,  bad  marched  forward  to  Carbery- 
hill, where  she  took  post,  the  insurgents  marched 
out  of  Musselburg,  and  arranged  themselves  in 
two  divisions  before  her;  the  Earl  of  Morton 
commanding  the  first;  and  the  Earl  of  Atbol 
the  second." 

While  the  two  armies  stood  thus  opposed  to 
each  other,  the  aged  Le  Croc,  the  French  am- 
bassador, advanced  to  the  chief  insurgents,  and 
endeavoured  to  effect  an  accommodation.  Fie 
assured  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  that 
she  was  desirous  of  preventing  bloodshed,  and 
wished  for  peace  ;  that,  to  etfect  these  objects, 
she  would  grant  them  pardons,  and  declare  a 
general  obHvion  of  what  bad  been  done  ;  and, 
that  she  faithfully  promised,  they  should  be  all 
indemnified,  for  taking  arms  against  her.'    To 

■  Birrel,  tO;  Knox,  408  ;  SpotUswoodc,  306. 
*  fiuch«i4a,  lib.  xviii. 
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these  conciliatory  offers^  Morton^  in  the  name 
of  the  chiefs^  made  answer :  That  they  had  taken 
arms,  not  against  the  Queen  ;  but,  agaiqst  the 
murderer  of  the  King,  whom,  if  she  would  deli- 
ver to  punishment,  or  put  him,  from  her  com- 
pany, she  should  find  nothing  more  desired,  by 
them,  and  by  all  her  other  subjects,  than  to 
continue  their  dutiful  obedience  ;  but,  without 
those  conditions,  no  peace  could  be  made :  and 
Glencairn,  one  of  the  most  coiTupt,  and  fisinatic 
of  men,  added,  with  his  usual  baseness :  ^^  Tliat 
*^  they  were  not  come  into  the  field,  to  ask  par- 
don, for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  rather  to. 
give  pardon  to  those,  that  have  offended.**'' 
'  The  French  ambassador,  from  the  manner, 
and  the  matter  of  this  answer,  perceiving,  that 
his  efforts  would  be  exerted,  in  vain,  took  leave 
of  the  Queen,  and  withdrew  to  Edinburgh." 

Bothwell  now  sent  a  herald  to  the  adverse 
camp ;  offering  to  prove  his  innocence,  by  single 
combat.  James  Murray,  who  had  placarded 
Bothwell,  and  his  elder  brother,  the  comp- 
troller of  the  Queen's  household,  offered,  suc- 
cessively, to  accept  the  challenge :  But,  Both- 
well  objected  to  both;  as  inferior  to  him  in 
rank.^    Bothwell  now  challenged  Morton,  by 

^  Knox,  409 ,  Spottiswoode>  207  :  Buchanan  says^  Glen' 
cairn  added  the  last  part  of  the  answer  of  the  nobles. 

'  Keith,  401.  t  Knox,  409;  Spottiswoode,  90^. 
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name,  ^ho  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  chal* 
leDge,  and  appointed  the  weapons  to  be  two 
handed  swoixls,  and  the  conflict  to  be  on 
foot.  Lord  Lindsay  now  stepped  out;  and 
begged  of  Morton  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of 
fighting,  for  the  innocence  of  Morton^  and  the 
gnilt  of  Bothwell.  Morton  readily  assented  :* 
But,  the  Queen  is  said  to  have  commanded 
both,  to  desist/  ^^The  proper  battle  had  been> 
between  Bothwell  and  Morton,  two  of  the  coni^ 
vieted  murderers  of  the  King;  and  the  best 
consummation  had  been^  if  they  had  killed  one 
another,  as  two  of  the  most  guilty  men  on 
earth. 

The  Queen  now  sent  a  herald  to  the  opposite 
camp,  desiring  that  the  laird  of  Grange^  the 
best  soldier,  in  Scotland,  might  be  sent  to  her; 
in  order  to  confer  with  their  sovereign,  on  terms 
of  accommodation.  Grange  waited  on  the 
Queen,  fully  authorized,  by  the  chiefs,  to  adopt 
some  reconcilement.  He  proposed,  in  their 
names,  that  Bothwell,  being  suspected  of  Darn- 
ley's  murder,  should  pass  offthejield,  until  the 
cause  might  be  tried ;  and  that  the  Queen  might 
pass  over  to  them,  and  use  the  counsel  of  her 
■        ■  .      I     III      ■■  ■■■  — — —    I     III 

*  Godftcroft^  977-8.   The  challenge  of  Morton^  by  Both- 
well>  is  smothered  by  Knox,  Budmnan,  and  Spottiswoode. 

•  Id. 
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nobles^  and  tbey,  in  return^  wonld  honour,  serve, 
and  obey  her  majesty,  as  their  sovereign.  To 
this,  the  Queen  readily  assented,  upon  their 
promise  of  obedience :  And  Grange j  thereupon, 
took  Bothwelly  hy  the  handy  and  desired  him  to 
depart ;  promising  that  no  one  should  opposet 
or  follow  him  ;  and  thus,  by  their  own  consent, 
Bothwell  passed  away.^  The  Queen  then  went 
over,  with  Grange  to  the  adverse  army ;  and 
when  she  joined  them,  Morton  said  to  her,  with 
great  reverence,  '^  Madam,  here  is  the  place, 
where  your  grace  should  be ;  and  we  will 
honour,  sei*ve,  and  obey  yon,  as  ever  the  nobi- 
**  lity  of  this  realm  did  any  of  your  progenitors 
^'  before  :'*  And  they  then  ratified  the  pronuse, 
which  had  been  made,  on  their  behalves  to  the 
Queen,  by  Grange.* 


€€ 


^  Camden^  94^  says,  they  [the  nobles  in  arms^  to  bring 
him  to  justice]  gave  Bothwell  secret  notice,  to  provide  for 
himself,  by  flight,  and  this,  for  no  other  purpose^  but  least 
he  being  apprehended,  should  reveal  the  whole  plot  |  and 
that  they  [having  obtained  the  Queen's  person]  might  al- 
lege his  flighty  as  an  argument,  to  charge  the  Queen,  with 
her  privity  to  the  King's  death.  This  representation  is  un- 
questionably true  5  as  the  events  demonstrate. 

•  The  account  of  this  transaction,  by  Murray,  and  his  as. 
sociates,  is  in  Goodall,  ii.  145.  The  reply,  and  true  decla- 
ration of  the  Queen*s  commissioners,  to  the  answer  of  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  and  his  adherents  -,  wherein  is  given  a  most 
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The  first  act  of  Morton,  aad  his  associated 
nobles,  was  an  act  of  perfidy.    They  violated 
Grangers  promises,  and  their  own  engagements. 
They  immediately  treated  the  Queen,  as  a  cap- 
tive.   They  conducted  her,  at  seven  o'clock,  in 
the  evening,  not  to  her  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house ;  but  carried  her  through  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  covered  with  dust,  and  bedewed 
with  tears ;  to  the  Provosfs   house,  unpitied 
by  tlie  high,  and  insulted  by  the  low,  with  a 
banner  of  white  tafiety  displayed  before  her 
watery  eyes,  on  which  was  painted  the  strangled 
King,  and  the  young  Prince,  on  his  knees,  cry- 
ing out :  **  Judge,  and  avenge  my  cause.  Oh 
*^  Lord."*    She  was  lodged,  in  the  Provost's 
house,  for  the  night,  where  she  found  little 
repose;  owing  to  the  yells  of  the  populace; 
but,  perhaps,  more  from  recollections  of  her 
misery,  inflicted  by  the  continual  perfidy  of 
nobles,  who  had  no  religion,  or  morals,  no  ho- 
nour, or  good  faith  ;  and  if  she  had  any  conso- 
lation, it  arose  from  her  consciousness  of  inno- 
cence, though  she  felt  her  imprudence,  in  trust- 


explicit  account  of  this  agreement.  lb.  164-5.  And^  com. 
pare  with  this,  MelviU*s  relatioD,  Mem.  83.  The  account, 
in  Knox,  Buchanan,  and  Spottiswoode^  is  more  imperfect, 
and  grossly  misrepresented. 

'  Birrel*8  Diary,  10 ,  Melvill )  Buchanan. 


lAg  to  the  promises  of  nobles^  whose  perfidy  had 
deceived  her. 

la  the  momiDg  of  the  16th  of  June,  the  first 
display,  which  the  Qaeen*s  weary  eyes  beheld, 
firom  the  windows  of  her  prison,  was  the  saaie 
banner  that  afliicted  her,  with  so  many  feelingjs. 
It  was  the  lower  orders,  who  thus  found  a 
pleasure  in  offering  insult  to  her  dignity.    The 
craftsmen,  and  citizens,  who  had  been  deluded, 
by  the  pretences  of  perfidy,  of  a  design  to  re- 
lieve the  Queen  from  thraldom,  felt  indignant^ 
at  her  imprisonment.    They  were  preparing  to 
rescue  her,  from  insult,  and  to  free  her  from 
imprisonment :  But,  they  were  again  deluded, 
by  the  falsehood,  and  fraud,  of  the  insurgent 
nobles,  who  promised  to  restore  her  to  freedom, 
and  her  state:  The  insurgent  nobles,  accord- 
ingly removed  her  in  the  evening,  from  the  city 
to  Holyrood-house,  which  pacified  the  citizens, 
though  she  was  not  restored^  to  her  freedom^ 
and  state. 

While  the  Queen  was  confined,  in  the  city, 
and  subject  to  insult,  she  clearly  perceived, 
that  the  associated  nobles  had  no  intention  to 
perform  their  engagements.  She  sent  her  un- 
worthy secretary  of  state,  the  cause  of  all  her 


«  Hiat.  K.  Ja.  VI.  90.21 ;  Peimyooak'a  UiH.  of  the  Bhie 

Blanket^  58. 
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woes,  to  request  of  those,  who  had  usurped  her 
government,  to  convene  the  estates  of  the  realm ; 
as  she  was  willing  to  suhmit  to  their  determi- 
nation, she  being^  present,  and  heard.  But, 
this  reasonable  desire  was  rejected  by  nobles, 
whose  object,  from  the  origin  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, had  merely  been,  to  betray,  and  dethrone 
her/ 

These  purposes  of  the  insurgents  soon  ap- 
peared to  every  eye.  During  the  same  even- 
ing, in  which  she  was  removed,  from  the  city, 
to  Holyrood-house,  they  sent  her  prisoner,  to 
the  castle  (rf  Lochleven,  the  house  of  William 
Douglas,  the  brother  uterine  of  Murray,  and 
the  presumptive  heir  of  Morton.*     She  was  en- 

'  The  above  fects  appear,  from  the  Queen's  instructions 
toiler  coiuTRtssioners,  89lli  September  1568.  Goottall,  ii. 
343  i  and  llie  rt[t\y  of  her  commissioners  to  Murray's  answer, 
lb.  1  (i3.  The  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  hit  Defence  of  the  Queen, 
says,  that  she  "  perceiving  to  what  end  those  matters  tended* 
"  most  pitifully  cried ;  and  lulleil  upon  the  nobles  to  re- 
**  member  their  late  promise,  or  the  least,  that  she  might 
"  be  brouf^ht  before  Uie  council ;  offering  her  cause  to  the 
"  decision  of  the  estates :  But,  God  knoweth,  oil  in  vain  ; 
"  For,  they  had  now  obtained  their  prey." 

»  The  Mormnt  of  eomtnitnicnt  of  the  Queen  lo  Lochleven 
coBlle  is  publishe<l  in  Laing's  App.  ii  1 16,  from  Dr.  Gniy't 
oolleetions,  relniing  lo  the  QueeD  of  Scots,  There  is  in  it, 
pei4dy,  and  fslschood ;  bnt  no  rnnse,  for  the  cnmmilment 
Bitd  drtenlion  of  the  Queeit.     It  is  iilgned,  by  the  Earls  of 
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trusted  to  the  charge  of  the  lords  Ruthven,  and 
Lindsay^  who  conveyed  the  captive  Queen,  in 
the  night,  in  disguised  apparel^  and  attended, 
by  an  armed  force.**  This  rebellious  act  was, 
directly,  inconsistent  with  all  their  former  pro- 
fessions^ from  the  commencement  of  their  in- 


Morton,  Athol,  GlencaiiHy  Mar^  and  by  the  lords,  SempiU 
Ochiltree,  and  Grahame,  who  was  a  youth,  under  age :  And 
those  six  nobles  assumed  to  do  what  all  the  nobles  had 
no  right  to  do  i  after  pretences  the  most  insidious,  actions 
the  most  traitorous,  and  conduct,  perfidious  even  beyond 
their  usual  perfidy:  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
Morton  died  on  the  block  of  shame,  for  the  King's  murder  ^ 
yet,  was,  on  that  occasion,  the  leader  of  an  insurrection,  for 
punishing  the  King's  murderers. 

^  Hist.  K.  Ja.  VI.  21.  Spottiswoode,  207 ',  Goodall,  il. 
165-6  5  Lesley's  Defence.  Robertson  says,  mistakingly, 
that  he  to  whom  Lochleven  belonged,  was  a  near  relation  of 
Morton's,  and  had  married  Murray's  mother.  Hist.  i.  448. 
In  this  last  position  he  is  mistaken.  It  was,  the  father  of 
William,  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  who  married 
Murray's  mother,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  James  V.:  And, 
the  same  William  Douglas  was  the  eldest  son  of  that  mar- 
riage ;  and  became  Laird  of  Lochleven,  when  his  father  fell, 
on  Pinkiefield,  in  1547  :  Now,  thb  William  Douglas  was 
placed,  by  Morton,  the  second  person,  in  the  charter  of 
entail,  and  which  he  obtained  from  the  Queen  of  the  earldom 
of  Morton,  on  the  17th  October  1564.  Pari.  Rec.  764.  And 
upon  the  death  of  Morton's  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  in 
1 588,  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven  succeeded  as  heir  to 
the  earldom  of  Morton. 
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of  their  leadir 


objei 


Queen, 


surrecHon ;  as 
constantly,  wa 
the  thraldom  of  Bothwell.  It  was  directly 
contrary  to  their  engagements,  when  she  agreed 
to  join  them,  on  their  promise  to  receive,  as 
their  Queen,  and  obey  her,  as  their  sovereign. 
It  was  also  adverse  to  the  assurance  of  free- 
dom, which  they  gave  her,  during  the  same  day, 
which  pacified  the  indignant  citizens.  But, 
the  insurgent  nobles  were  all  pretences,  all  per- 
fidy, all  practices  of  the  basest,  and  most  trea- 
sonous kind. 

On  the  commitment  of  the  Queen  to  Loch- 
leven  castle,  without  a  canse,  it  became  neces- 
sary, to  find  some  new  pretext,  for  such  an 
apparent  violation  of  all  their  proclamations, 
which  avowed  their  great  object  to  be,  the  li- 
beration of  the  Queen  from  Bothwelt :  They 
owed  this  explanation  to  the  public,  and  to 
some  of  their  associates,  who  wei-e  not  complete 
villains.  On  the  preceding  day,  the  loth  of 
June,  Grange  had  settled  with  the  Queen  the 
terms  of  Agreement,  on  which  she  would  leave 
Bothwell  for  the  insurgents ;  and  which  Mor- 
ton, the  chief,  had  ratified,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole.  A  letter  was  now  produced,  purporting 
to  be  an  epietle,  from  the  Queen  to  Bothwell, 
on  the  night  of  her  coming  to  Edinburgh  :  Mor- 
ton had,  probably,  demanded  some  expedient 


of  Secretary  Maitland^  who  bad  the  pen  of  for- 
gery always^  in  bis  hand.  The  secretary  now 
produced  a  supposed  letter,  from  the  Queen,  to 
Bothwell,  in  which  she  is  made  to  call  him  her 
dear  heart,  whom  she  would  never  abandon.* 
When  Grange  reproached  the  noble  insurgents, 
for  their  bad  qsage  to  the  Queen,  and  for  their 
worse  treatment  of  him,  for  breaking  the  eo* 
gagement,  which  he  had  made  with  her,  by 
their  directions,  they  shewed  him  this  letter^ 
from  MaitUnds  pen:  and  assured  him  that 
their  lives,  and  lands,  depended  on.  the  Queen*8 
commitment.  Grange  remained  dissatisfied, 
however ;  and  if  they  had  not  shown  him  this 
^pposititious  letter,  he  would  have  left  them.*' 
But,  of  the  sending,  or  writing  such  a  letter^ 
there  never  were  any  proofs  produced.  Con- 
fined, and  guarded,  as  she  was,  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  were  not  at  band,  if  she  bad  had  such 
follies,  in  her  head.  When  it  had  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  day,  this  supposititious  letter, 
was  never  again  seen,  nor  heard  of,  in  that  age 
of  forgeries.'    But,  we  ought  always  to  recol- 


'  See  Melvill's  Mem.  84.  ^.  Id. 

'Tytler,  ii.  17-81;  and  Whitaker,  iii.  5-10,  have  shown, 
sadsfactorily,  that  the  above  letter  was  a  forgery.  But^ 
though  the  above  epistle  was  neither  produced,  nor  menti- 
oaed,  the  falsehood,  contained  in  it,  was  asserted,  in  a  neu) 


lect^  tba(  the  insurgeat  Dobles,  with  MaitloBd* 
for  their  secretary,  forged  such  a  letter,  in  th^ 
Queen's  name ;  as  we  shall  soon  bear  of  u)a»y 
such  forgeries. 

On  the  same  day,  that  the  iBSurgent  DableR^ 
committed  the  Queen  to  Lochleveo  castle^ 
without  a  x^use ;  except,  that  their  lives,  aad 
landsy  toere  safer,  with  Che  Queen's  impris<Ni* 
ment,  than  if  she  were  free ;  those  nobles  e0« 
tered  into  a  second  association :  It  is  full  of 
Msehood,  and  disingenuity ;  yet,  has  Robert- 
son adopted  the  most  of  it  into  his  history : 
The  Queen,  indeed,  is  not  directly  accused; 
yet,  are  several  of  the  charges  so  artfully  shap- 
ed,  as  to  induce  the  reader  to  suppose  ber  qqq^ 
duct  to  be  criminal.'^   What  shall  we  say  of  Uie 


form,  by  Murray.  GoodaU,  ii.  146.  Murray's  falsehood 
was  flatly  contradicted^  by  the  QueeD*s  commissioners.  lb. 
165.  Buchanan  passed  over  the  above  letter  in  silence. 
Lib.  xviii.  Hume  suspected  the  letter  to  be  forged,  but,  he 
amplified  Murray's  lies,  by  confounding  the  epistle  with  the 
fabehoods.  Hist.  v.  180.  Robertson,  after  relying  on  the 
falsehoods  of  Murray,  finally,  gave  up  the  letter,  as  a  for« 
gery :  But,  would  not,  for  the  world,  suppose,  that  such  a 
miscreant,  and  murderer,  and  falsifier,  as  Morton,  could  hfive 
forged  such  a  letter.  Hist.  i.  448.  Hist.  ii.  £d.  ii.  940 1 
Whitaker,  iii.  7. 

"  The  association  above  is  in  Andenon's  Col.  i.  134 ; 
Kdth,  404. 
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association  of  the  nobles,  for  freeing  th^  Queen, 
from  Bothweli's  thraldom,  while  she  was  a  pri- 
soner to  themselves  ?**  The  answer  must  be,  that 
they  were  miscreants.  What  ought  we  to  say, 
of  Secretary  Cecily  who  propagated,  that  the 
Scotish  Queen  was  warded,  in  Lochleven  castle^ 
till  Bothwell  might  be  tried,  though  he  was 
handed  off  the  field,  by  the  nobles,  when  they 
had  secured  the  Queen*s  person  ?^  The  answer 
must  be,  that  he  lent  himself  to  propagate  the 
folsehoods,  and  fictions,  of  those  perfidious 
miscreants,  with  the  murderer  of  the  King,  at 
their  head. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  insurgent  nobles 
b^an  to  show  their  zeal,  for  punishing  various 
persons,  who  were,  and  some,  who  were  not, 
guilty,  of  the  King's  murder :  They  probably 
allowed  Sebastian,  a  Frenchman,  to  escape. ' 
Captain  William  Blackadder  was  tried,  con- 


*  Their  association  was  dated  on  the  16th  oJT  June :  Now; 
she  came  over  to  them>  on  the  day  before,  and  in  the  night 
of  the  16th,  she  was  carried  captive,  by  the  Lords  Ruthven, 
and  Lindsay,  whom  she  had  pardoned  for  treason,  to  Loch- 
leven castle.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  joined  them,  in  that 
association,  some  sixteen  days  afterwards.  Keith,  409  ; 
App.  148. 

•  The  Cabala  is  the  record  of  his  guilt. 

V  Keith  strongly  suspects^  that  he  was  permitted  to  escape. 
Hist.  406. 
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demned,  and  executed,  fui*  the  King's  murder. 
But,  at  his  death,  he  would  no  ways  confettg 
himself  gmhy.'* 

The  insurgent  nobles,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
seized  the  Queen's  plate,  jewels,  and  other 
moveables,  in  Holyrood-house:'  They  coined 
the  whole  of  her  plate.'  On  the  same  day, 
Glencaii*n  went  with  his  servants  into  the 
Queen's  chapel  of  Holyrood-house,  and  broke 
down  the  altars,  and  demolished  the  pictures, 
images,  and  ornaments.  This  outrage  was 
highly  commended  by  the  preachers,  as  a  work 
of  great  godliness:  But,  the  other  insurgent 
nobles  were  somewhat  displeased ;  as  he  had 
done  this  mischief,  without  any  order,  aad 
before  they  had  resolved,  how  to  deal  with  tba. 
Queen.'  , 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  which  marks 
the  real  design  of  the  rebellious  nobles :  They 
immediately  took  the  most  decisive  and  vigo- 


*  HibL  K.  Ja.  VI.  24  ;  Birrel's  Diary,   10-11,  mentiont 
hi*  execution  ;  but,  does  not  notice  the  above  inliniaiion  at    \ 
Blsckadder**  innocence.     He  ma(!e  no  conreasian,  that  wa 
bear  of,  while  so  many  iuucd  ileclarutioiu.  j 

•  Keith,  409  :  Cnlilerwoods  MS. 

'  Hist.  K.  Jn.  VI.  S5.     Tliey  spared  nnt  her  cupboard  j 
converted  the  whole  into  coin,  of  the  weight  of  sixteen  slonei    I 
and  so,  formed  a  tiaff,  to  brtak  htr  oien  head. 

'  Spottiawoode,  908. 
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rons  measures  against  the  Queen,  in  violatiaft 
<ftf  their  public  profisssions^  and  in  breach  of 
their  solemn  engagements^  to  senre^  and  obey 
ber ;  while  they  did  not  pursue  Bothwell^  or 
take  any  measure  to  prevent  his  escape;  though 
they  always  avowed  one  of  their  chief  objects 
to  be^  to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  Both- 
well^  for  the  King*s  murder:  Morton  and 
Maitland,  who  were  his  complotters^  knew,  that 
he  could  charge  them  with  their  guilty  con- 
duct, in  that  abominable  deed.*  On  the  26th 
of  June,  ten  days  after  the  Queen's  imprison- 
ment, the  insurgent  lords,  calling  themselves 
*  the  lords  of  the  Secret  Council,'*  ordered 
letters  to  be  directed,  in  the  Queens  name,  to 
the  keeper  of  Dunbar  castle,  to  surrender  the 
same  in  six  hours,^  as  he  had  been  received 
within  it.  On  the  same  day,  they  issued  a 
proclamation  for  arresting  Bothwell ;  that  he 
might  be  punished,  for  the  King's  murder. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  that  Bothwell  was  himself  the 
keeper  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar;  and  the  charge 
to  surrender  it,  can  only  be  construed,  as  an 
intimation,  that  he  would  do  well  to  depart. 


*  Goodall^  ii.  1 64-5  j  wherein  may  be  seen  the  Queen's 
^icdaratioD,  on  this  head.  Melvill  confirms  the  account  of 
the  Queen  and  her  commissioners.   Mem.  83. 

'  Keith,  408, 
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Afler  he  had  here  remained  twenty  days,  Both* 
well,  as  hereditary  high  admiral  of  Scotland, 
put  to  sea,  about  the  6th  or  7th  of  Jnly,  in  two 
Bmall  vessels,  accompanied  by  several  accom- 
plices, ami  servants;  leaving  the  castle,  in  the 
charge  of  the  laird  of  Whitelaw,  as  his  deputy 
keeper.  He  only  went  into  Murray,  where  he 
was  received  by  his  grand  uncle,  Patrick  Hep- 
burn, the  bishop.  The  insurgent  nobles,  who 
governed,  in  the  name  of  their  imprisoned 
Queen,  pursued  Bothwell  with  proclamations. 
They,  allerwards,  fitted  out  two  ships,  under 
Grange,  and  Tnllybardin,  to  follow  him  to  the 
Orkneys,  where  his  own  deputy,  Gilbert  Bal- 
four, refused  to  admit  hitn  into  the  castle  of 
Kirkwall."  He,  in  the  end,  found  it  necessary, 
to  depart,  both  fi'om  Orkney,  and  Shetland, 
having  lost  one  of  his  ships,  and  to  sail  towards 
Norway,  where,  having  attempted  the  capture 
of  a  trader,  vessels  of  war  were  sent  out,  by 
the  Danish  government,  which  took  his  shipj 
and  he,  and  his  crew,  were  detained  in  the 
prisons  of  Denmark.  It  was  soon  discovered, 
that  Bothwell  was  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Queen's  husband,  who  had 
been  expelled  his  country,  by  men,  who  were 


its.    Kdth,  448. 


I 
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even  more  guilty,  and  more  wicked,  than  the 
wretched  Bothwell. 

We  are  now  arrived,  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
gress, at  the  20th  of  June  1567,  the  epoch  of 
the  supposed  discovery  of  a  boxful  of  love 
letters,  fi*om  the  Queen  to  Bothwell ;  from  a 
married  woman  to  a  married  man,  from  a  wife, 
who  wished  to  save  her  husband,  to  a  conspi- 
rator, who  was  leagued  to  murder  him. 

The  first  four  letters,  in  GoodalFs  series^ 
pretend  to  have  been  written  by  her,  on  the 
22d  to  the  26th  of  Januaiy  1566-7.'  Now ; 
two  several  records,  the  Privy  Seal  Register, 
and  the  Register  of  Signatures,  demonstrate, 
that  the  Queen  remained,  at  Edinburgh,  as 
late  as  Friday,  the  24th  of  January,  1567.  She 
may  have  left  Edinburgh,  on  this  day,  after 
dinner,  the  time,  when  she  generally  travelled, 
and  may  have  reached  Callender ;  but  she 
could  not  have  arrived  at  Glasgow,  till  the 
evening  of  the  25th  of  January.  The  first  letter, 
from  that  town,  owing  to  its  great  length,  and 
other  circumstances,  must  have  required  part 
of  three  days,  to  write  it.^    The  second  letter 

*  Whitaker*8  Vind.  ii.  3^  which  quotes  Murray^s  journal, 
in  his  App.  and  Goodall,  i.  119-1^2. 

i^Goodall,  i.  119-20-22.  The  Queen,  who  went  to 
Glasgow,  merely,  to  remove   her  husband  to  £dinbui^h» 
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from  Glasgow  was  dated  on  Saturday,  in  the 
rooming,  which  must  have  been  Saturday,  the 
25th  of  January  15(i6-7.  But,  those  two  records 
evince,  that  the  Queen  was  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  24th  of  January,  and  must  have  been  on 
the  road,  on  the  25th.  As  the  Queen  could 
not  have  been,  at  Glasgow,  when  those  letters 
are  dated,  at  that  place,  they  must  necessarily 
be  forgeries.  It  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  Queen,  and  her  husband, 
were  reconciled  to  each  other,  before  she  went 
to  Glasgow;  to  bring  him  to  Edinburgh.  This 
is  the  very  period,  during  the  two  days,  that 
she  remained  there,  wherein  the  forger  chose 
to  make  the  Queen  write  her  supposed  letters 
to  Bolhwell. 

Such,  then,  are  the  previous  facts,  and  clr* 
cumstances,  to  the  discovery,  on  the  20th  of 
June  1567,  of  a  boxful  of  love  letters,  from 
the  Queen  to  Bolhwell.  Morton,  the  conspi- 
rator, asserted,  that  he  Iiad  arrested  one  Dal- 
gleish,  a  servant  of  Bothwell,  carrying  this  box. 


only  remauied,  at  thattown,  on  Sunday  the  S6lh  of  JanuBr7, 
and  Monday,  the  27th  :  She  left  it,  with  Darnley,  on 
Tuesday,  the  seth  of  Januaiy,  on  which  day  they  arrived,  at 
Collender;  as  we  leam,  from  the  records,  which  ate  quoted, 
Goodall,  i.  120-1-3,  nnd  ihey  arrived.at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
$1M :  M  we  leani,  from  Birrel*!  Diniy. 
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from  Sir  James  Balfour^  the  governor  <^Edi«^ 
burgh  castle^  to  Bothwell,  at  Dniibai^.  But, 
Doneof  the  contemporary  writers  m6Dtioiiirbeti> 
and  wbere,  Dalgleish  was  arrested,  vAth  that 
box/  Dalgleish,  however,  was  apprehended^ 
as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Darnley,  on  MnM 
day^  immediately  preceding  the  26th  of  Jnoe  : 
For,  on  that  day,  he  appeared  before  the  Privy 
Counoil';  and  was  examined,  about  Darntey*8 
murder,  by  Morton,  the  intercepter  of  the  box, 
by  Athol,  and  other  privy  counsellors ;  yet^ 
neither  did  they  ask,  nor  he  answer  a  single 
question,  about  the  box,  and  letters/ 


"  Birrel,  who  mentions  the  arrest  of  Blackadder,  on  the 
17th  of  June^  says  not  a  word  of  the  taking  of  Dalgleish; 
with  the  box  and  letters^  on  the  20th  of  June.  The  history 
of  K.  Ja.  VI.  mentions  the  arrest  of  Blackadder ;  but  says 
not  a  word  of  the  detection  of  Dalgleish^  with  the  boxful  of 
letters.  Sir  James  Melville  the  confident,  and  agent,  of  the 
insurgent  nobles,  who  was  employed  by  them,  to  corrupt 
Sir  James  Balfour,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  has  not  a 
word,  in  his  memoirs,  of  so  important  an  event,  as  disco-^ 
▼ering  on  Dalgleish  a  boxful  of  such  letters.  Sir  James 
Melvill  was  sent,  by  the  same  nobles,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
to  meet  Murray,  at  Berwick,  and  give  him  a  confidentiai 
account  of  all  their  transactions,  down  to  that  dale :  Yet, 
in  his  coBununicatiODs  with  Munray,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  iatamation  of  such  a  diseovery  of  such  intereslinf 
epistles.     See  hb  Memoirs. 

*  Sec  Dalgleish's  Deposition,  in  Anderson's  Col.  ii.  173«>*7r 
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In  all   the  consultations    of  the    insurgent 
nobles,  from  the  20th  of  June  till  tlie  4th  of 
December  15G7,  there  is  not  the  least  intima- 
tion, of  any  box,  and  letters,  in  any  of  the  public 
papers.     In  the  rebellious  bond,  which  was  en- 
tered into,  for  crowning  the  Queen's  son,  and 
supporting  his  government,   there  is  not  any 
insinuation,  that  any  letters  of  the  Queen  had 
been  found,  which  would  have  been  so  apposite; 
neither  is  there  any  charge  :''  The  Doble  insur-  ' 
gents  chose    to  have,    for  theii*  ruler,    a    boy 
thirteen  months  old,  who  had  neither  title  nor  ' 
ability,  rather  than  his  mother,  who  had  the-' 
right,  and  the  competency.   But,  though  those 
miscreants  made  no  direct  charge  against  their 
sovereign,  they  shaped  their    criminations    of' 
Bothwell,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  raise  insinua-  ' 
tions,  as  well  as  popular  clamour,  against  her. 
If  such  letters,  then,  had  come  into  their  power,  . 
on  the  20th  June,  they  would  have  certainly, j 
converted  such  insinuations  into  dii'ect  charges ;  ■• 
as  the  foundation  of  their  future   measures: 
This  they  would  have  done,  rather  than  suffer 
their  commitment,  to  stand  on  vague,  and  un-  , 
meaning  assertion.     As  they  forged  a  letter,  to  . 
justify  her  commitmeut  to  Lochleven  castle,'- 


''  Antlerson's  Col.  ii.  St3 1  -ii. 
itb 
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this  example  shows,  that  they  had  not  any 
scniples  to  adopt  similar  means,  to  justify 
themselves,  and  to  charge  the  Queen.  The 
next  difficulty,  which  occurred  to  the  nohle  in- 
surgents, in  their  career  of  usurpation,  was  to 
ohtain  the  Queen's  resignation  of  her  crown,  to 
effect  which,  they  used  artifices,  threats,  and 
violences  :  but,  if  the  letters  hud  been  in  their 
hands,  at  the  end  of  July,  they  had  only  to  pro- 
ducethem,toobtaintheirpurpo8e.  Theirptirpose 
of  forging  such  letters  seems  to  have,  only,  been 
then,  within  their  contemplation  ;  and  would 
have  been  executed,  if  their  artifices,  threiits, 
and  violences,  had  uot  obtained  her  resignation. 
On  the  subsequent  day,  the  insurgent  nobles 
assumed  the  title  of"  fhe  lords  of'. secret  coun- 
"  cil"'     Having  caused  to   be  arrested  four 


*  Spottiswoode,  in  the  MS.  of  his  history,  speakiogof  those 
nobles,  aa  rebeU  adtla,  "  for  so  they  were  styleJ,  tiU  they 
"  prevailed."  So  we  see,  says  Keith,  406,  mccat  confers 
right.  There  have  been  inmrrectioni,  in  Scotland,  the  prin- 
ciple whereof  wbs  consistent,  munly,  and  gentlemanlike : 
But,  in  Ibis  insurrection,  the  avowed  principle  nas  contra- 
dictory, perfidious,  and  bEise,  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
insurgents  avowed,  thut  the  principle,  ou  which  they  had 
drawn  their  swords,  was,  to  free  the  Queen  from  the  tyranny 
of  Bothwell;  When  she  voluntarily  left  Bothwell,  and 
joined  the  iosui^nts,  on  an  engagement,  from  thcni,  to  re- 

re  her  as  Queen,  and  obey  her  aa  sovereign,  they  imnie- 
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persons,  who  were  suspected  of  the  King's 
murder,  the  lords  of  secret  council,  therefore, 
ordered  the  said  persons,  to  be  Ironed  and  tor- 
menteih  All  those  persons  were  executed  ;  and 
probably  denied  their  guilt,  as  Captain  Black- 
adder,  certainly  did,  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  their  trials,  and  confessions,  published  to 
a  credulous  world.  But,  whatever  were  the 
pretences,  and  practices,  of  the  secret  council, 
the  members  were  not  joined,  by  the  great  body 
of  the  nobles,  nor  cheered,  by  the  concourse, 
and  plaudits  of  the  people." 

M.  de  Villeroy,  the  French  ambassador, 
meantime  came  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  of 
June  ;  and  desired  to  converse  with  the  Queen, 


dintely  cnrried  her  as  a  captive  to  her  capital,  and  from  thence 
sent  her  priauner  to  LochleveD  caallc.  They  carried  aa  a 
^vcmmcnt,  m  the  Quem't  name,  but  against  her  authority, 
while  she  was  a  prisoner.  The  chief  of  this  treasonous  in- 
mirrection  wasMortuii,  the  conTicted  murderer  of  the  King, 
though  the  second  principle  of  this  Insurrection  was,  to 
hring  the  King's  attauini  toJu»tUt.  They  seized  the  Queen's 
plate.  Jewels,  and  other  moveables,  which  they  converted 
into  the  means  of  supporting  this  rebellion  against  the 
Queen,  and  the  first  principles  uf  every  society.  The  secret 
council  consisted  oF  four  earls  :  Morton,  Albol,  Mar,  Glen- 
caim,  and  or  five  lunls,  Hume,  Rulhven,  Sempil,  Sanquehar, 
Ochiltree. 
'  Keith,  406-7. 
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but  was  refused :  whereupon,  he  returned  horae, 
through  England,  "  finding  such  a  troubled 
"  state,  without  the  majesty  of  a  prince."' 

The  secret  council,  who  acted  thus,  with 
Morton,  at  their  head,  were  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  nobles :  The  great  body  of  the  ba- 
ronage was  astonished  at  their  boldness  :  and 
felt  indignant,  that  half  a  dozen  persons  should 
presume  to  seize  the  capital,  and  imprison  the 
Queen ;  which,  says  Spottiswoode,  they  con- 
demned as  a  crime  of  the  highest  treason,"' 

In  this  state  of  men's  minds,  the  insurgent 
nobles  were  much  embarrassed,  and  had  quite 
deserted  so  perfidious  a  cause,  had  not  Morton 
persuaded  them,  to  keep  together,  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  to  invite  the  nobles,  who  were 
convened,  at  Hamilton,  to  join  them,  in  the 
metropolis.  But,  the  nobles,  who  were  assem- 
bled, at  Hamilton,  were  too  circumspect,  to 
trust  themselves,  in  the  fangs  of  so  false,  and 
perfidious  a  wretch,  as  Morton.  The  secret 
council  now  called  the  church,  to  its  aid.  The 
assembly  met,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  to  give  its  aid  to  the  secret  council ; 
and  chose  Buchanan,  as  moderator :  The  as- 


■  Hist.  K.  Ju,  VI.  -Z-i  i  Birrel'9  Dinry,  «?. 

■  Uist.  306. 
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sembly  entered,  zealously,  into  the  insidious 
project  of  the  secret  council.  The  church  ju- 
dicatory, whose  duty  it  is,  to  promote  peace  on 
earth,  dispersed  letters  to  the  principal  nobles, 
and  appointed  commissionei-s,  to  enforce  the 
request  of  the  assembly,  for  joioing  the  secret 
council,  whose  object  was  to  promote  true  re- 
ligion, by  abolishing  papistiy ;  "seeing  that 
"  God,  at  this  present,  has  begun  to  tread 
"  down  Satan  [the  Queen]'  under  foot."  And, 
in  order  to  bring  enthusiasm  to  their  md,  the 
assembly  appointed  a  public  fast,  to  be  held,  in 
Edinburgh  ;  beginning  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of 
July,  and  ending,  ou  Sunday  tiie  20th  of  the 
same  month.''  Yet,  few,  or  none  of  the  nobles 
paid  any  attention  to  this  call ;  and  only  some 
of  the  freeholders,  who  were  heated,  by  fanati- 
cism, came,  in  any  numbers,  to  Edinburgh; 
to  fast,  with  Buchanan,  the  calumniator,  and 
to  pray,  with  Morton,  the  murderer.' 

Meanwhile,  the  secret  council,  assuming  fresh 
spii-its,  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  metropolis,  as 
a  place  of  arms;  and  the  corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh commanded  the  citizens,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  seige/    The  secret  coancil 


I  Knox,  410;  Spottiswoode,  M3-9  j  Keith,  573-4-5. 

'•  Keith,  576. 

'  Kdth,37ili  Knox,  410  i  Spot tiswoodc,  308, 

*■  Maitland  B  Eilio.  39. 
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issued  an  order  to  the  people^  not  to  pay  any 
taxes^  or  other  duties,  to  Sir  James  Cockburn, 
the  Queen's  Comptroller ;  he  being  appointed, 
while  her  highness  was  under  the  shameful 
thraldom  of  Bothwell ;  and  he  being  now  un-^ 
fit,  when  the  Queen  is  at  liberty,  under  the  se- 
cret counciL^  Three  days  after,  Morton,  Athol, 
Sir  James  Balfour,  Richardson,  the  treasurer, 
land  Preston  of  Craigmillar,  ordered  Servis  de 
Conde,  the  Queen's  valet  de  chambre,  to  deliver 
Adieson,  the  Queen's  coiner,  the  Queen's  plate, 
amounting  to  74  marks,  to  be  coined,  *'  for 
*^  forthsetting  her  highnesses  service.""'  We 
thus  may  see,  that  the  bondage  of  Bothwell 
was  lighter  than  thin  air,  when  compared  iintb 
the  plunder,  and  oppression,  of  the  secret 
council,  with  Morton,  her  husband's  murderer^ 
for  its  bead. 

At  length,  arrived,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  Throkmoiton,  Elizabeth's  envoy. 
He  had  public  instructions,  from  Elizabeth,  who 
vms  not  much  gratified  with  the  principles,  and 
practices,  of  the  secret  council,  who  avowed, 
as  the  true  motive  of  the  insurrection  to  be^ 
for  freeing  the  Queeti,  from  BothwelFs  bon- 


»  Keith,  410-11,  on  the  7th  of  July. 
«"  Keiths  Pref.  ix. 
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dage  j  yet,  the  moment,  that  she  had  freed  hei*- 
self,  by  leaving  Bothwell,  those  secret  counsel-  - 
lors,  sent  Elizabetli's  good  cousin,  secretly,  to 
prison.  Tlirokmorton  had  private  instructions, 
from  Cecil,  who  did  not  approve  of  this  meUing 
mood  of  his  mistress."  Throkmorton  slept,  on 
the  Ilth  of  July,  at  Fast  castle,  within  the 
Scotish  border,  where  he  was  met,  by  Mait- 
land,  the  forger,  Lord  Home,  the  insurgent, 
and  Sir  James  Melvill,  the  insidiuus  instrument 
of  the  perfidious  council.  We  may  easily  sup- 
pose, that  the  confidential  coaversation,  which 
ensued,  would  blazon  Morton's  motives,  and 
blacken  the  Queen's  faults."  On  the  mon'ow, 
Throkmorton,  was  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  by 
Lord  Home,  at  the  head  of  400  horsemen. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  Elizabeth,  in 
sending  this  experienced  statesman  to  Edin- 
burgh, was,  "  to  deal  with  the  lords,  and  Queen, 
for  sending  the  young  Prince,  into  England."' 
But,  Elizabeth  did  not  divine,  that  the  baby 
James,  at  the  age  of  twelve  months,  and  forty 
days,  htul  been  destined,  at  the  rise  of  the  in- 
surrection, by  the  most  flagitious  of  men,  as  the 


■  Keith,  411-14-I5-1(>;  wheruin  inuy  be  seen  Tbrak- 
morlon's  instructions,  and  the  tcnas  of  agreement,  which 
were  proposed,  by  Eliznbctli. 

"  Kul>erUoti  s  A|>i>.  i.  4  I'Z.  f  lU.  444, 
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snake^  which  was  to  sting  the  bosom,  that  had 
fostered  him  into  life;  by  his  eoroiiation^  as 
Sovcireign,  in  sapersedence  of  his  mother. 

Throkmorton  was  now  enveloped  in  aQ  the 
Vice,  and  vill^ny,  which  donuneered,  at  Edin- 
bnrgfa.  The  insurgents  dallied  with  him,  as  an 
fenvoy,  whom  they  knew,  to  hate  double  in- 
structions. They  would  not  allow  him  ac- 
cess to  the  Queen ;  and  what  he  knew  of  her 
was,  from  Maitland,  one  of  the  fidsest  of  man- 
kind. She  remained,  as  he  wrote  to  Elizabeth, 
on  the  14th  of  July,^  in  good  health,  within  the 
castle  of  Lochleven,  guarded  by  Lord  Lindsay, 
and  Douglas,  the  owner  of  it :  She  is  waited  on, 
by  five  or  six  ladies,  four  or  five  gentlemen,  and 
twochamberers,  whereof  one  is  a  Frenchwoman. 
She  is  guarded  strictly :  and  the  rigour  of  the 
lords  proceeds,  from  this  circumstance:  be- 
cause the  Queen  will  not,  by  any  means, 
consent,  to  lend  her  authority  to  prosecute  the 
murder :'  And  she  will  not,  by  any  persuasion, 
abandon  Bothwell,  for  her  husband.    She  had 


^  Robertson's  App.  i.  447. 

'  The  secret  council  had  now^  for  a  months  been  tor- 
m^iting,  and  putting  to  deaths  various  men^  in  the  Queen*s 
name,  without  her  authorUy,  for  the  King's  murder.  If 
Throkmorton  was  gulled^  by  such  talk,  he  must  have  been 
a  silly  fellow. 
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abandoDed  Bothwell,  onCarbery  Hill,  when  he 
was  allowed,  by  the  insurgents,  to  depart,  in 
peace,  and  to  remain,  in  quiet,  for  three  weeks, 
at  Dunbar:  Now,  that  he  was  expelled,  and 
she  imprisoned ;  What  was  Bothwell  to  the 
Queen  ;  or  the  Qneen  to  Bothwell  ?  Such  in- 
timations, from  Maitland  to  Tlirokmorton,  are 
mere  repetitions  of  the  forgery,  which  had 
chiefly  justified  her  imprisonment;  and  were 
now  repeated,  to  warrant  her  detention.  The 
insurgent  nobles,  continues  Tlu-okmorton,  do 
not  forget  their  own  peril,  with  the  danger  of 
tlie  Prince  :•  But,  who  brought  them  into  peril, 
when  they  drew  their  swords  ;  the  Prince  being 
in  their  own  possession,  and  on  the  eve  of 
coronation,  what  danger,  could  the  Prince  be 
in?  What  sophistry  1  what  delusion  !  How  ea- 
sily is  he  deluded,  who  plays  a  double  part ! 
Tliey  instantly  refused  him  access  to  the  Queen ; 
they  daily  deluded  him  with  false  information  ; 
and  tliey  even  imposed  on  him  their  own  plan, 
for  the  Queen's  resignation  of  the  sovereignty, 
as  coming J'rom  herself.  If  Elizabeth  had  not, 
also,  been  deludcd,byThrokmorton,  and  Cecil, 
she  could  have,  easily,  dispersed  the  secret 
council  of  flagitious  men,  who  then  enthralled 


'  RubcitEoa's  App.  i.  447. 
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the  Queen,  and  kingdom,  by  marobiag  a 
under  Dniry,  from  Berwick  npcm  E^dabta^ 

But,  Cecal  was  leagued  with  Ifae 
kirds.  Nether  Murray,  nor  Mortxm,  ma 
land,  ever  conunumcated  to  him  tikt 
of  their  being  tbemselveB  the  devisers  «f 
death  of  Damky.  Few  men  will  avow 
secret.  They,  indeed,  all  wrote  letters  «f 
knowledgement  to  that  statesman,  for 
protection,  with  a  view  to  the  &tore.  As 
as  MoitOB,  and  Athol,  had  drawn  their  s««dsi» 
early  in  June,  §ot  detfaronii^  the  Qneea,  and 
crownii^  her  son ;  avowing  as  a  preteooe,  the 
fireciKr  of  t2he  Qneea,  finom  BothwelTs  bondige^ 
then  they  oonununicated  their  designs  to  CeciL 
Thfi^  secrecarr  was  all  alacrity,  on  receiving  this 
iatelfigence.  He  immedialely  iodueed  Eliza- 
birth,  to  order  Bedford  to  his  post,  at  Berwick, 
•'  lo  countenance  the  lords."  Secretary  Mait- 
kind  detailed  their  whole  plan  of  insurrection, 
for  tho^  treasonous  purposes  to  Cecil;  and 
asked  him  tor  money,  to  support  their  mea- 
sures ;  which,  however,  was  not  very  promptly 
granted/     But,  the  conDeclion  of  the  insur-r 

*  All  those  intimatioos  were  drawn  from  letters,  in  the 
Paper  Office.  But,  the  Cabala  is  the  record  of  Cecil's  inti- 
mate connection  with  this  fresh  insurrection  :  He  wrote,  on 
the  27th  of  May  1 067,  to  Norri^,  at  Paris  :   *'  I  assure  you 
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gents,  with  Cecil,  was  now  completely  esta- 
blished ;  and  through  his  able  liands,  did  they 
carry  on  their  correspondence,  with  Murray,  in 
France:  And,  in  this  manner,  is  it  proved,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  in  the  conspiracy,  for  the 
dethroning  of  the  Queen,  and  crowning  her 
son,  are  the  insurgent  nobles,  with  Murray,  and 
Cecil,  iill  tied  together,  with  hooks  of  steel. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  church,  which 
had  been  appointed  to  convene,  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  20th  of  Jaly,  met  on  the  2l8t.'    The 


"  ttie  Queen  of  Scots  was  married,  on  Ihe  1 5lh  of  this  month  j 
"  and  the  nobility  tlierewith  so  oRended,  as  they  remain  with 
■'  the  Prince,  and  keep  apart  from  her."  In  his  dispatch  to 
Norris  of  the  26th  of  June,  he  informed  him  of  the  Queen's 
ca|iture,  on  the  15th  of  this  month  ;  yielding  herself  to  the 
lords,  b\it_^atlg  denying  justice  againti  BotkweU.  "  At  this 
"  time,  I  send  you  certain  packets  of  letters,  left  here,  by 
"  Mr.  Melvin,  who  lately  came  hither,  from  the  Queen  of 
"  Scots ;  the  sending  of  these  lo  the  Lord  of  Murray  rei^uir- 
"  eth  great  haste,  whereof  you  must  not  moke  the  Scots  am- 
"  bassudur  privy.  His  return  to  Scotland  is  much  desired  of 
"  them  [tile  secret  council ;']  and  for  the  weal  both  of  Eiig- 
"  land,  and  Scotland,  I  wish  he  were  here  j  and  for  hisman- 
"  ner  of  returning,  touching  his  safety,  1  pray  have  good 
"  care."  In  his  letter  of  the  Mth  of  July  to  Norris,  he  says: 
"  If  my  Lord  of  Murmy  should  lock  credit  for  money,  my 
"  Lord  Stewart  would  hate  his  son  give  him  such  credit  lu 
"  he  hath."  Oibalo,  188-9. 
"  Keith,  577  i  I*rcf,  xii. 
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letters,  which  the  assembly  had  written,  and 
the  commissions  appointed  by  its  direction,  for 
bringing  to  Edinburgh  the  nobles,  and  barons, 
who  were  adverse,  from  the  secret  council, 
completely  failed  of  their  effect :  The  extraor- 
dinary state  of  things  ;  the  Queen  a  prisoner  ; 
the  capital  being  held  by  certain  lords,  with  an 
armed  force:  were  assigned,  as  reasons,  by 
some  of  the  absent  nobles,  and  others,  for  not 
coming  to  such  a  treacherous  meeting,  in  Edin- 
burgh." 

The  advei-se  nobles,  who  had  assembled  at 
Hamilton,  in  June,  about  the  epoch  of  the 
Queen's  imprisonment,  seem  to  have  adjourned 
to  Dunbarton,  and  there  bound  themselves  to* 
gether,  by  an  association."  But,  they  appear, 
lo  have  been  too  much  actuated,  by  interested 
motives,  and  family  jealousies.  Their  chief 
seems  to  have  been  Archbishop  Hamilton,  a 
man  of  narrow  views.  And  the  Queen  was  so 
strictly  guarded,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
precluded,  from  any  communication  with  her, 
and  still  less  any  authority.  Her  imprisonment, 
by  six  nobles,  was  a  sufficient  reason,  for  sixty 


•  Knox,  410;  Spottiswoode,209i  Keilh,  408-577-78-3: 
Even  the  town  of  Aberdeen  declined  to  attend  f  and  only  sent 
their  minialcr,  Adani  Hcwit,  to  concur  in  church  matters. 

"  See  it,  in  Keitli,  136. 
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nobles,  to  draw  their  swords,  for  her  relief. 
The  secret  couosellorR,  who  held  the  Queen, 
and  the  capital,  in  suhjection,  had  nothing  but 
their  audacity,  for  their  warrant. 

Yet,  the  zea!  of  the  commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  church  assembly,  brought  out 
a  considerable  number  of  the  smaller  barons, 
and  others,  who  joined  the  assembly,  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  21st  of  July."  As  the  ministers 
hud,  zealously,  lent  themselves  to  the  insurgent 
lords,  they  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure 
their  own  objects.  In  the  former  sitting,  they 
presented  a  set  of  articles  to  those  lords,  and 
their  adherents,  who  were  then  present  in  the 
assembly,  and  subscribed  by  them.  At  the 
head  of  the  subscribers  were:  The  Earl  of 
Morton,  as  the  chief,  Glencairn,  and  Mar,  the 
Lords  Hume,  Ruthven,  Sanquehar,  Lindsay, 
Ochiltree,  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  governor  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Secretary  MaJt- 
land.'    We  have  now  seen  the  zeal,  and  the 


engagement,  which  tliey  nil  ugreeil 


"  Keith,  677-81. 

r  Keith,  583.     'I 
tu  inniut^iiD,  vras: 

1.  To  support  the  Parliament  of  15^0,  nnd  to  execute  the 
laws,  which  hml  been  made  in  it,  for  eslahlisliing  protetlaa- 
Hm,  and  putting  ilnwn  |>o[)ery  : 

4-3.  For  enforcing  tlie  payment  of  the  thirds  of  the  sti- 
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views  of  the  churchmen :  Yet^  the  insurgent 
lords^  who  subscribed  this  act  of  heat^  and  per- 
secution^ and  made  great  promises  of  perform* 
ance ;  having  obtained  their  ends,  easily  forgot 
all^  and  violated  their  engagements.*    Those 


pendsy  and  flecaring  the  patrimony  of  the  kiik  to  the  preach- 
ers of  the  reUgiim : 

6.  For  the  puniflfanieiit  of  the  Kfaig^s  murder;  Matiaa, 
and  Mait]and#  beings  guilty* 

7.  For  maintaining,  and  defending  the  Prince. 

8.  For  obliging  all  kings,  who  shall  hereafter  reign,  to 
league  themselves  with  the  true  kiric  of  God  -,  and  maintain^ 
and  set  forward  the  true  religion. 

9.  For  committing  the  Prince,  for  surety,  and  education, 
to  wise,  godly,  and  learned  men. 

10.  For  engaging  the  nobles,  barons,  and  others,  to  con- 
Tene  with  their  power  of  men,  to  root  out,  and  utterly  de- 
stroy all  monuments  of  idolatry,  and  the  odious  and  blas- 
phemous mass,  first  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  to  proceed 
throughout  the  realm,  for  the  same  piirposes ;  and  to  esta- 
blish the  true  religion,  by  planting  ministers,  and  kirks^ 
within  the  whole  realm.  Id. ',  and  584.  And,  all  this  they 
engaged  to  do,  without  exception  of  persons,  or  places. 

'  Knox,  410;  Spottiswoode,  209  :  Throkmorton,  in  his 
letter  of  the  24th  of  July,  informed  Elizabeth,  that  the  zea- 
lots intended  to  proceed,  first,  against  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  and,  then,  against  all  other  bishops,  and  men  of 
his  foction.  Keith,  426.  Upon  the  capture  of  the  arch- 
bishop, in  Dunbarton  castle,  they  did  hang  him,  at  Stirling. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  bloody  acts,  which  have  so  disgraced 
the  Calvinists,  and  Knoxites. 
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perfidious  men,  only,  served  the  church,  as  they 
had  betrayed  the  crown,  constantly  making  en- 
gagements, and  breaking  them,  as  interest 
prompted  their  efforts,  and  success  confirmed 
their  hopes. 

The  secret  council  had  secured  Edinburgh 
castle,  by  means  of  the  perfidy  of  Sir  James 
Balfour,  the  governor.  The  corporation  of 
Edinbnrgh,  on  the  23d  of  July,  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  castle,  for  mutually  maintain- 
ing each  other,  in  so  godly  a  cause,  as  de- 
throning the  Queen,  and  crowning  her  son.* 
Encouraged,  by  all  those  measures,  the  secret 
council,  on  the  same  23d  of  July,  held  a  con- 
ference, on  their  proceeding  with  the  Queen  ; 
and  resolved  to  oblige  her,  to  execute  the  re- 
signation of  the  crown,  on  the  subsequent  day: 
And,  in  case  she  should  refuse,  to  comply  with 
their  resolutions,  they  determined,  to  restrain 
her  liberty  more  strictly,  and  to  deprive  her  of 
all  her  attendants.  To  all  those  means  of  com- 
pulsion, were  added  intrigue  and  delusion, 
falsehood  and  perfidy.^    Lord  Lindsay,  on  the 


*  Keitb,  410. 

''  On  the  Slst  of  July,  only  two  days  preceding  ilie  dale  of 
those  resolutions,  there  was  mode  an  uct  of  privy  council,  by 
MortoH]  Alhol,  lluiue,  and  some  uther  lunls  iigiiiiiat  the 
BUIiup  of  Murrny,  for  cotcrbuoing  IkttUwcU,  bis  rektion> 
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morning  of  the  24  th  of  July  1567,  was  sent  to 
Lochleven,  to  ohtain  the  Queeu's  signature,  to 
her  own  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  to  the 
commissions  of  regency.  He  was  selected,  for 
this  abominahle  business,  as  being  the  most 
ferocious  and  brutal,  and  the  greatest  zealot  of 


wherein,  they  state,  tlmt  the  said  earl,  after  he  bad  ravished 
the  Queen's  noble  person,  and  led  her  captive  to  Dunbar, 
eonstruned  her,  being  in  his  bondage,  and  thraldom,  to 
contract  an  ungodly  marriage  with  him.  [Anderson,  i.  14S.] 
This  marriage,  then,  was  ungodly,  as  it  was  aifarced  :  Bnt, 
it  was  innocent,  as  to  the  Queen,  because  no  woman  is 
gn^Utf,  who  is  overpowered,  by  a  ruffian,  whom  she  carmot 
resist.  And,  Murray's  faction,  particularly,  Morton,  and 
Maitland,  aided  Bothwell,  in  coercing  the  Queen.  Now  the 
ucrtt  counsellors,  by  the  above  act,  established  the  Queen's 
innocence ;  and  two  days,  afterwards,  the  same  secret  coun- 
sellors came  to  resolutions,  to  compel  her,  as  a  guilty  Que«n, 
to  resign  her  crown.  Contradictions  must,  necessarily,  be 
wrong.  Throckmorton  informed  Elizabeth,  on  the  44tb  of 
July  [Keith,  454-5.]  "  As  far  as  I  can  uudersbuid,  in  case 
'•  of  the  Queen's  refiiaal  of  their  demands,  they  mean  to  pro- 
"  ceed  with  violence,  and  force,  os  well  for  the  coronation  of 
"  the  Prince,  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen."  Melvill  8Bys 
[Mem.  165.]  That  after  the  tordt  enlerprUers,  [the  reb«lU~ 
out  lord*]  had  secured  the  Queen,  in  Lochleven,  they  began 
to  consult,  how  to  fcct  her  majesty  counselled,  to  resigii  the 
govefument  to  the  Prince  her  son  ;  They  resolved  to  send 
Lord  Lindsay,  the  greatest  ruffian  of  all  those  mflians,  firot 
to  tise  their  persuasions,  and  in  case  be  could  not  succeed,  by 
f&ir  means,  to  make  use  of  harder  lirm*. 
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all  those  brutish,  and  perfidious  nobles,  who 
then  doraiueered  over   Scotland.'    We   have 


'  The  coDtemporary  history  of  King  Ja.  VI.  y.  26,  aays, 
"  she  vfoa  in  such  a  cose,  that  she  neither  coultl,  nor  durst, 
"  refuse;  for  the  messenger  was  commanded,  in  case  she 
"  refused,  to  denounce  death  unto  her,  for  the  murder  of 
'■  her  lawful  husband."  Robertson,  [i.  456]  indeed,  says,  that 
Lindsay  executed  his  commission,  with  harshness,  and  bru- 
tality :  Certain  death  was  before  Mary's  eyes,  if  she  ref  jsed, 
to  comply  with  his  demands.  Spottiswoode,  ^Xl,  goes  into 
minute  partictilars,  to  show,  that  the  Queen  had  been  de- 
luded, by  perfidy,  intimidated,  by  threats,  and  urged,  by  ne- 
cessity, to  sign  the  writings,  which  were  laid  before  her. 
When  the  King'a  commissioners,  were  to  answer  the  Queen's 
complaint,  Murray,  Morton,  and  their  associates,  asserted, 
witb  their  usual  falsehood,  that  the  Queen's  resignation  was 
volunlary,  without  any  compulsion,  or  thre-ils.  [Goodull,  ii. 
146.]  The  Queen's  commissioners,  in  reply  asserted,  tliat 
she  wns  constnuned,  in  prison,  to  sign  the  resignation  against 
her  will,  and  in  fear  of  her  life.  Even  Throkmorton  advised 
her  to  sign  their  writings.  [Ibid,  ii.  166 — 344.]  The  con- 
vention of  thirty-five  nobles,  at  Dunbarton,  in  September 
1568,  declare  the  same  facts  j  and  add,  that  all  this  was 
admitted,  declared,  and  veriHcd,  by  Robert  MelviU,  who  had 
been,  in  LocMeven  casttc,  with  the  Queen.  lb.  363.  The 
signature  of  the  three  instruments,  by  the  Queen,  whether 
voluntary,  or  involuntary,  wns  not  deemed,  it  seems,  suffi- 
ciently constitutional,  without  the  Privy  Seal.  The  same 
bnilish  Lord  Liodeay  brought  the  tliree  instruments  to  Tho- 
mas Sinclair,  wlio  had  itcteit  ta  deputy  keeper  of  that  seal, 
from  155&  tn  l.^~4  ;  and  who  apjiears  to  have  been,  in  a 
vicious  age,  on  honest,  And  spirited  man.  He  refused  to 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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now  seen^  from  the  most  indubitable  evidence^ 
that  the  whole  instruments  of  the  Queen's  re* 
signation,  as  well  as  the  Privy  Seal^  proceeding 
thereon^  were  obtained^  by  threats^  by  violence^ 
by  force :  and  of  consequence  were  unwarrant- 
able, and  void.  We  have  now  seen^  clearly, 
that  Murray,  Morton,  and  their  associate  com- 
missioners, who  asserted  at  York,  that  the 
Queen* s  resignation  of  her  sovereignty/  was  vo- 
luntary,  were  the  most  egregious  falsifiers. 


affix  the  Privy  Seal  to  such  instruments^  the  Queen  being,  in 
ward.  Lord  Lindsay^  therefore^  with  a;  company  of  folia, 
compelled  Sinclair  to  affix  the  seal  to  the  three  instruments ; 
the  officer  protesting  against  this  violence^  which  he  could 
not  resist.  This  fact  was  mentioned,  in  the  Queen*s  Parlia- 
ment, 12th  June  1571#  as  we  see  it  in  Bannatyne*s  MS. 
Journal :  '*  It  is  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,"  said  that 
convention,  *^  in  what  manner  the  Privy  Seal  was  appended 
"  to  that  letter  [the  Queen's  letter  of  resignation,]  how  it 
violently,  and  by  force,  was  reft  out  of  the  keeper's  hands, 
as  may  appear,  by  authentic  documents  -,  so  as  her  ma- 
''jesty*s  subscription  was  obtained,  by  force;  so  was  the 
'^  seal  extorted  by  force.'*  See  that  curious  article,  in  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine,  October  1817.  Yet ;  ought  it 
to  be  noticed,  that  in  the  body  of  the  instrument  of  resigna- 
tion, the  Queen  is  made  to  say,  that  she  resigned  her  sove- 
reignty, voluntarily;  without  knowing  that,  such  a  word 
was  in  the  document,  as  she  never  read  it.  See  this  instru- 
ment in  Keith,  431.  This,  however,  only  proves,  the  con- 
summate villainy  of  the  noble  miscreants  ! 


ft 

€€ 
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Lord  Lindsay  returned,  from  Lochleven,  to 
Edifiburgh,  on  the  2Jth  of  July,  with  the 
Queen's  involuntary  sigitature  to  the  instru- 
ments of  resignation ;  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  compel,  by  tumult,  the  keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  to  affix  the  appropriate  seal  to  the 
same  instruments.  The  secret  council,  con- 
sisting of  Morton,  Athol,  Hume,  Sanquhar,  and 
Ruthven,  assembled,  to  whom  Lindsay,  pre- 
sented the  three  instruments,  which  were  read, 
and  approved.  On  the  same  day,  the  Queen's 
resignation,  and  appointment  of  a  Regency, 
were  proclaimed,  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.* 
The  secret  council,  immediately,  proceeded  to 
eater  into  a  second  association ;  engaging  to 
assemble,  at  StirUng,  and  crown  the  Prince, 
and  to  maintain  him,  as  King.'  Every  effort 
was  made,  both,  by  the  secret  council,  and  by 
Murray,  afterwards,  to  obtain  subscribers  to 
this  treasonous  act/  At  the  same  time,  the  se- 
cret council,  with  Morton,  at  its  head,  issued 
an  order,  to  Servais  de  Conde,  the  Queen's  va- 
let de  chambre,  to  deliver  the  crown,  sceptre, 
and  sword,  the  regalia  of  this  realm,  for  the 
coronation  of  the  Prince.*    On  the  26th  of  July, 


'  Spottiawoode,  Sll. 

*  Keith,  431-5  ;  Anderson's  Col.  u.  S40-S. 

'  Burnet's  Hist.  Refonn,  iii.  '  Keith,  Pref.  U. 
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the  associated  cobles  went  to  Stirling;  and 
appointed  the  29th  of  July,  for  the  act  of  co- 
ronation.'' They,  meantime,  sent  Sir  James 
Melvill  to  the  nobles,  who  were  assembled,  at 
Hamilton  ;  to  invite  them  to  the  Prince's  coro- 
nation :'  What  was  that,  but  to  invite  the  great 
body  of  the  nobles,  to  participate,  with  them, 
in  the  responsibihty,  for  au  act  so  violent,  and 
unwarrantable. 

When  the  associated  nobles  assembled  in  the 
hall  of  Stirling  castle  to  crown  the  Prince,  Ha- 
milton of  Muirton  appeared  before  them,  as 
agent  for  the  Duke  of  Chattleherault ;  and  pro- 
tested against  the  whole  proceedings,  as  inju- 
rious, or  as  probably  injurious,  to  his  rights, 
as,  by  law,  presumptive  heir,  of  the  ci'own.'' 
The  Duke  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  though 
his  residence,  in  France,  ought  to  have  brought 

''  Birrel'a  Diary. 

'  Sir  James  aays,  Mem.  165-6-7,  when  he  delivered  his 
commission,  the  youn^r  lords  declitred,  that  they  would  not 
believe,  the  Queen  had  resigned  the  government;  and  Lf  the 
hod  done  it,  it  would  be  found,  to  have  been  done  to  save 
her  life.  Those  young  lords  were  righl.  The  archbishop, 
however,  desired  him  to  say  on  their  behalf,  if  the  purpose 
only  were  to  punish  the  King's  murderers,  they  were  ready 
to  join  them;  if  they  intended  to  pursue  very  different  pro- 
jects, they  must  protest  against  such  projects :  Bui,  the 
archbishop's  mind  was  nsrrow,  and  his  designs  were  inter- 
ested, ftnd  feeble.  '  Keith,  437- 
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his  own  misconduct,  before  bis  eyes,  that  his 
whole  proceedings,  from  the  Queen's  arrival,  in 
1561,  had  been  a  tissue  of  weakness,  and  im- 
policy, which  had  distressed  the  Queen,  but 
fostered  the  ambition  of  Murray.  The  insur- 
gent nobles  now  carried  baby  James,  12 
months,  and  40  days  old,  to  the  chui-ch  of  Stir- 
ling;, where  he  was  crowned,  and  anointed,*  by 
Adam  Bishop  of  Orkney."  Lindsay,  and  Ruth- 
ven,  publicklif  swore,  that  the  Queen  did  resign 
wilUngly,  and  without  compulsion,  her  estate 
to  her  son,  and  the  government  of  the  realm  to 
such  persons,  as  by  the  several  commissions, 
she  liad  named."  What  perjured  wretches  were 
Lindsay,  and  Ruthven  !  Morton  took  the  new 
coronation  oath  for  tbe  infant  King!  Knox 
preached  the  sermon,  on  that  occasion."  Sir 
John  Ballenden,  tbe  Justice  clerk,  in  the  name 


'  About  the  anointing  of  the  King,  there  was  a  sharp  dis- 
pute i  but,  in  tbe  end,  he  waa  anointed,  notwithstanding 
Knox,  and  the  prenchen,  repined  at  the  Jewith  cttemony. 
Culderwoud'aMS.  History. 

"  It  was  he,  who  married  the  Queen  and  Bothwell ;  an4 
immediately  after  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  parttzan* 
of  the  insurant  nobles;  nnd  one  of  the  moat  violent  per- 
aecuton  of  the  Queen. 

•  Throkmorton'a  letter  to  EUwibcth,  31st  July  1567. 

•Knox,  4 IS. 
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of  the  three  estates,  and  Knox,  and  Campbell, 
for  the  church,  protested  on  the  legality  of  the 
whole  proceeding.'  Athol,  that  day,  bore  the 
crown ;  Morton  the  sceptre :  GlencMrn  the 
sword  ;  and  Marr  carried  the  baby  King  to  his 
appropriate  chamber,  in  Stirling  castle.' 

The  insurgent  nobles  had  hitherto  governed 
Scotland,  in  the  Queen's  name,  without  her  au- 
thority: From  the  epoch  of  this  coronation, 
every  act  was  done,  in  the  King's  name :  and, 
those  lords  directed,  that  the  infant  King  should 
be  proclaimed,  in  every  town  within  the  king- 
dom." The  associated  nobles  had  now  accom- 
phshed  the  secret  resolution,  which  they  bad 
entered  into,  at  Stirling,  immediately  after 
Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell ;  to  dethrone 
the  Queen,  and  crown  her  eon,  wliicb  was  thus 
achieved,  by  fiction  and  forgery,  by  falsehood 
and  pei-fidy,  by  violence  and  perjury.  This  co- 
ronation of  the  Prince,  and  dethronement  of 
the  Queen,  were,  merely,  the  consummation  of 
the  original  conspiracy,  for  the  death  of  Dai-n- 
ley.  The  concert  which  began  at  Michaelmas 
1566,  and  was  completed,  at  Craigmillar,  in 
November,   comprehended,  as    essential,    the 


'  Keith,  437. 

'Keith,  440-1. 


^Hist.  K.  J.\T87. 


r 
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marriage  of  the  Queea  to  Bothwell,  the  cat's- 
paw,  merely,  as  one  of  tiie  meaas,  for  disgracing 
and  dethroning  her.  Maitland,  for  connsel, 
aod  Morton,  for  action,  obtained  the  acquittal 
of  Bothwell ;  and  by  artifices,  and  violence, , 
forced  the  Queen  to  marry  him.  They  had  now 
obtained,  for  Bothwell,  all  that  they  had  pro- 
mised, in  reward,  for  acting  the  chief  part  in 
the  odious  tragedy  of  Darnley's  death.  The 
marriage,  was,  scarcely,  solemnized,  when  Mor- 
ton, and  Maitland,  with  other  associates,  en- 
tered into  secret  resolutions,  to  dethrone  the 
Queen,  and  to  crown  the  Prince ;  in  order  to 
let  in  Murray  to  the  viceregal  chair.  When 
those  guilty  nobles  drew  their  swords,  they 
avowed,  as  their  pretence,  rather  than  their 
motive,  the  freeing  of  the  Queen,  from  the 
thraldom  of  Bothwell.  When  she  freed  her- 
self, from  Bothwell,  Morton,  the  murderer,  ira- 
inediateiy  made  her  captive,  and  soon  sent  her 
to  Lochlcvcn  castle,  as  a  prisoner.  But,  short 
is  the  distanceof  time,  and  place,  from  the  pri- 
son to  the  fall  of  princes.  They  continued 
their  efforts,  and  their  artifices,  till  they  crown- 
ed the  Prince,  and  obtained  the  regency,  for 
Murray. 

Throkmorton,  Ehzabeth's  envoy,  was  at 
Stirling,  during  the  coronation,  and  his  cousin, 
Middlemore,   was   in  the  church  of  Stirling, 
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during  the  ceremony.*    By  thus  appearing,  at 
StirUng,  daring  the  ceremony,  he  seemed  to 
the  bystanders,  and  avowed  to  the  dissenting 
nobles,  that  Elizabeth  approved  of  those  revo- 
lutionary measures :  But,  knowing  her  mind^ 
as  his  mistress  said,  he  ought  to  have  abstain- 
ed, from  any  affirmance  of  their  doings.    Yet^ 
Throkmorton,  throughout  his  whole  negotia- 
tions, with  those  insurgents,  acted  knavishly,  a 
double  part,  sometimes,  for  Elizabeth,  and  of- 
tener,  for  Cecil :  When  he,  insidiously,  advised 
the  Scotish  Queen  to  resign  her  sceptre,  he 
acted,  in  favour  of  Cecil,  but  against  *^  the 
"  mind  of  his  mistress."  * 


■  Murray's  Journal,  which  probably  stated  those  circum- 
stances, as  the  consent  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  dethronement  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  coronation  of  her  son.     Throkmorton 
wrote  his  mistress,  on  the  2 1st  of  July :  Forasmuch  as  I 
hear  a  whisper,  that  these  lords  do  mean,  to  desire  me  to 
assist,  at  the  coronation  of  the  Prince :  It  may  please  your 
majesty,  that  1  may  know  your  pleasure  how  to  direct  my- 
self, in  that  matter.  [Keith*s  Pref.  ix.]   Elizabeth  answered 
him  on  the  27th  of  July  :  ^'  We  think,  knowing  our  mind^ 
^*  in  all  this  action,  as  you  do,  that  you  will  not,  by  any  such 
"  act,  affirm  their  doings  :  And  for  your  better  satisfaction , 
*'  we   do  prohibit  you  to  assist  thereto,  by  any  means/* 
Keith,  430. 

*  Cecil  wrote  Ambassador  Norris,  at  Paris :  On  the  29th 
of  July,  the  Prince  of  Scotland  was  crowned  King,  at  Stir- 
ling, with  all  the  ceremonies  thereto  due,  and  with  a  gmercU 
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The  baby  James  was  thus  a  King;.  Wc  must 
now  proceed  one  step  further,  and  advert  to  his 
safety,  and  his  institution,  as  a  King:  The 
Queen  had  already  delivered  him  to  the  charge 
oftheEarlof  Marr,  with  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
for  his  residence,  and  to  the  Countess  of  Marr 
was  he  committed,  for  the  care  of  his  body,  and 
health,  as  an  infant.  The  Earl  of  Marr  did  not 
act,  with  the  independence,  that  might  have 
been  expected  from  bim,  when  he  consented, 
that  the  infant  should  be  made  the  instrument 
of  his  mother's  wrongs,  and  woes.  The  Karl, 
who  rose  to  be  the  Regent,  in  the  room  of 
Lennox,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  1572,  when 


applauK  of  all  tort* :  The  Queen  remaineth  nhcre  she  wu 
[a  prisoner  in  Lochleven  castle.]  Cubala,  193.  An  to  the 
general  appluuse,  of  which  Cecil  spoke,  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose )  but  wad  untrue.  In  his  next  dispatch,  he  blames  his 
mistress,  for  manifesting  her  dislike  of  the  lord*  iu  this 
action  ;  and  thought  "  that  Mumty  will  take  the  office  of 
"  regency,  and  will  so  band  himself,  with  the  rest,  as  he 
"  will  be  out  of  peril,  nt  home."  [Id.]  Throughout  this 
action,  Ceril  carried  on  the  correspondence  of  the  insurgent 
nobles,  with  Murray,  iit  Paris;  and  thus  connected  the 
conspinitors,  willi  Murray,  whom  be  supplied  with  credit, 
for  money.  [See  ihe  Cabala  every  where.]  Throkmorton'a 
letters,  in  Keith,  and  Robertson,  evince  sufficiently,  the 
concurrence  of  Murrny,  whose  absence  was  iiSecte<l,  with 
the  Gonspirators,  in  thi$  action. 


St 
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he  was  succeeded,  by  Morton,  the  King's  mur- 
derer. In  November  1572,  an  ordonnance  was 
made,  by  the  Regent  and  Council,  "  for  con- 
^^  tinning  the  King,  in  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
^*  under  the  care  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Marr  \  as  to  his  mouthy  and  the  ordering  of 
his  person ;  but,  to  continue  under  his  pre- 
sent pedagogues ;  and  the  castle,  to  be  kept, 
*^  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Marr,*'  a  boy  of 
eleven  years  of  age.*  The  assembly  of  the 
Kirk  had  already  recommended  the  Prince^ 
to  be  committed,  for  surety,  and  education^ 
to  wise,  godly,  and  learned  men.  Buchanan, 
who  had  no  religion,  or  morals,  who  was  an 
ingi'ate,  by  principle,  and  a  falsifier,  by  habit, 
was  appointed  his  principal  pedagogue;  and 
Peter  Young,  an  honest,  and  an  able  man,  who 
remained  long  about  the  King,  was  his  pre- 
ceptor.''   The  boy  James  appears  to  have  been 


"  MS.  books  of  Privy  Council,  Harl.  MSS.  4(597.  The 
countess,  to  whom  the  infiEuit  James  was  confided,  was 
Anabella  Murray,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Murray  of 
Tullibarden.  She  was  well  rewarded.  [Acta  Pari.  iii.  106.] 
The  King's  son.  Prince  Henry,  was  also  committed  to  the 
same  countess,  who,  in  July  1 599,  resigned  her  charge,  on 
account  of  her  age  and  infirmities.  The  King  was  enabled 
to  reward  her.     Acta  Pari.  iv.  185-7.  lb.  243. 

"  In  October  1573,  there  was  a  charge,  in  the  Treasurer's 
books,  of  £S,  Ss.  to  Peter  Young  "  for  certain  buikis  to  his 
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a  diligent  reader,  and  an  early  author:  He 
was  also  a  great  eocourager  of  study  in  others. 
There  remains  an  account  of  this  infant  King, 
when  he  was  eight  years  old  :  He  was  said  "  to 
"  be  the  sweetest  sight,  in  Europe,  for  strange, 
'*  andextraordinarygiftsofingyne, judgement, 
"  memoi-y,  and  language:  He  was  heard  to 
"  discourse,  walking,  in  Lady  Marr's  hand,  of 
"  knowledge,  and  government,  as  a  thing  of 
"  marvel,  and  astonishment."  We  may  thus 
perceive,  that  the  infant  King  was  another 
Lama,  who  knew,  from  intuition,  the  wisdom 
of  the  east ;  and  the  scholarship  of  the  west ! 

The  next  object  of  enquiry  is  the  pastimes  of 
the  boy  King :  Bows  and  arrows ;  the  fate  ball, 
which  be  condemned,  in  his  advice  to  his  son 


grace."  In  February  1573-4,  there  was  a  ehar^,  in  tbe 
same  record,  of  £13.  2i.  for  repairing  of  tbe  £ing's  ifu'dtej 
far  making  a  new  window,  and  for  other  necessaries.  In 
May  1573i  there  is  a  charge  in  tbe  Ireaaiuy  record,  of 
jCs.  I0(.  "  for  9  paper  bulkb,  to  the  King.  In  November, 
1 688,  Elliot's  Dictionary,  Latin  and  English,  as  augmented, 
by  Cooper,  was  bought  for  the  King;  as  was  Ihc  New 
Testament  of  R.  Wright  of  London.  Treasurer's  accounts. 
VautroUier,  the  printer,  and  Henry  Charter?,  printer,  nnd 
bookseller,  received  much  money,  fur  books.  John  Gibson 
was  the  King's  bookbinder,  and  received  money,  for  sup- 
plying, and  binding  books;  for  binding  tbeNewXestanient, 
to  the  King,  Ml. 
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Henry,  as  too  coarse,  for  a  prince ;  cachrpole, 
or  tennis,  was  much  enjoyed,  by  the  young- 
Prince  ;  schule  the  board,  or  shovel-board  ; 
billiards  i  and  call  the  guse."  He  played  much 
at  cards ;  but  seems  not  to  have  been  much 
addicted  to  dice.  He  appears  to  have  been  fond 
of  hawking ;  but,  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  at 
Holyi'ood-house,  which  cost  him  a  thousand  a 
year.  He  appears  to  have  loved  music  ;  and 
had  early  an  establishment  of  violins  :  In  1580, 
he  imported  from  London,  "  a  pair  of  virginals, 
"  for  his  own  use ;"  and,  indeed,  Elizabeth 
delighted  to  play  on  the  virginals,  in  which  she 
excelled.  When  he  was  only  fourteen,  he  en- 
couraged several  Flemish  painters,  to  settle  in 
Scotland.*  The  King  seems  to  have  been  all 
his  life  weak  on  his  limbs  :  In  November  1582, 
he  appears  to  have  hurt  his  knee,  which  may 
have  contributed  to  that  weakness.^    He  was 


'  The  Trewurer's  books  are  the  records  of  the  King's 
pastimes. 

■There  are  many  payments  to  those  painters,  in  the 
Treasurer's  books. 

'  He  wns  Btlended  by  AVilliain  Brog,  chirurgion,  "  at  the 
"  time  his  majesty  hurt  his  knee.  There  was  paid  this 
"  surgeon  £  25.  for  20  eina  of  amall  linnen  to  be  rolls 
"  thereto:  There  was  paiii  £  8.  for  three  elns  of  violet 
"  taffety,  of  the  cord,  to  be  bands  for  his  hiencs'a  knci^ 
"  after  his  upri»iig  out  of  bed." 
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studious  himself,  and  the  cause  of  study,  in 
others :  From  the  little,  which  be  had,  he  cer- 
tainly gave  gi'eat  encouragement  to  literature : 
He  gave  a  grant  of  lands,  in  Selkirkshire,  to  the 
Admirable  Ciichton,  when  a  youth. 
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SECTION  X. 

From  the  Queen*s  Dethronement,  till  her  Es- 

cape  into  England. 

1  HE  Queen  having  thus  been  obliged  to  re- 
sign her  sceptre^  by  the  basest  means,  and  her 
son  being  crowned^  by  similar  arts^  there  was 
now  a  king  in  possession,  though  unequal  to 
the  legitimate  end  of  just  government^  with  a 
provisional  administration.'  The  two  persons^ 
who^  chiefly^  influenced  this  revolution^  and 
now  conducted  this  temporary  rule,  was  Secre- 
tary Maitland,  for  foresight,  and  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  for  agency,  two  of  the  chief,  and  con- 
victed, murderers  of  the  late  King. 

These  two  miscreants,  after  concurring  with 
Bothwell,  in  the  king's  murder ;  after  procuring 
his  acquittal,  by  a  fictitious  trial ;  after  mar- 
rying him  to  the  Queen,  by  fraud,  and  force  ; 
after  drawing  their  swords,  to  free  the  Queen, 


*  The  Prince  was  crowned,  says  Cecil,  with  all  the  cere- 
monies thereto  due.  Cabala,  129.  Yes:  but,  by  whose 
authority,  was  he  crowned  ?  By  six  nobles,  in  opposition 
to  sixty :  And,  this  fact  evinces,  that  it  was  not,  as  he  says^ 
with  a  general  applause. 
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from  his  thraldom,  and  for  his  punishment ; 
perfidiously  took  the  Queen  prisoner,  at  Car- 
berry-hlll,  and  allowed  Bothwell  to  escape, 
deliberately:  Such  conduct  is  an  evident  proof 
of  guilty  conduct.  Morton,  and  Maitland,  who 
acted,  merely,  as  the  agents  of  Murray,  now 
committed  the  Queen  to  Lochleven  castle, 
till  they  should  do  Justice  on  Bothwell.''  And 
it  may  be  allowed,  that  they  made  great  efforts 
to  arrest  Bothwell,  after  they  knew,  that  he  was 
out  of  reach.  Bothwell  had  been  already  tried, 
and  acquitted,  by  means  of  the  two  men, 
Morton,  and  Maitland,  who  now  insidiously 
pursued  him :  and,  under  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment, could  not  have  been  again  tried. 

From  the  epoch  of  all  those  conspiracies,  at 
Michaelmas  156G,  Murray  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  plots;  as  the  chief 
advantage  of  them  was  to  result  to  him.  When 
he  Bet  out,  for  France,  on  the  9th  of  April,  he 


*  The  lorda  restrained  her,  in  Lochleven  castle,  aajs  Cecil, 
until  they  may  come  to  the  end  of  their purtuit  against  Bolh- 
weU.  Cabala,  \1%.  The  provisional  government  denied 
all  access  to  the  Queen,  by  ambaHsailors,  or  others,  "  unfiU 
the  Earl  of  ButhirM  teere  apprehended,  which  they  hoped 
would  not  be  long  to."  Keith,  -144.  llie  Queen,  then,  wu 
imprisoned,  till  Butbvvell  should  l>e  taken,  whom  (hey 
allowed  to  escape. 
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was  perfectly  aware  of  what  was  in  contem- 
plation. From  the  moment,  that  Mortpn,  and 
other  guilty  nobles,  drew  their  swords,  at  Stir- 
ling, for  dethroning  the  Queen,  and  crowning 
her  infant  son,  Murray*s  elevation  was  the 
great  end;  and  the  conspirators,  constantly, 
informed  him  of  their  progress ;  solicited  his 
return ;  and  refused,  to  act  with  Throkmorton, 
as  ambassador,  till  Murray*s  arrival.^  His 
influence,  and  his  energy,  in  Scotland,  were 
sufficiently  known,  in  France.  He  was  even 
induced  to  swear  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
to  the  Queen's  uncles,  that  he  would  set  the 
Queen,  at  liberty,  on  his  return,  and  restore 
her  to  her  dignity.*  As  soon  as  the  chief  insur- 
gents heard  of  Murray's  arrival,  in  London, 

^  Cecil  was  the  agents  who  carried  on  the  correspondeoce^ 
between  those  conspirators^  in  Scotland^  and  Murray^  in 
France.  Cabala,  128.  Cecil  says^  on  the  26th  of  June 
1567>  that  Murray's  return  was  much  desired  by  them.  Id. 
Robertson  concurs  with  this;  acknowledging  that,  the 
chiefs  of  the  conspirators  held  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Murray,  in  France ;  and  desired  him  to  return.  Hist,  i, 
461.  Cecil  gave  Murray  every  fiEudlity  to  enable  him  to 
return. 

^  Keith*s  Fref.  ix.  442.  Norris's  letter  to  Elizabeth,  2d 
July  1567.  An  ambassador  arrived,  in  April  1568,  from 
France,  to  demand  the  performance  of  his  promise.  Hist.. 
K.  Ja.  VI.  34-5.     MelviU,  96. 
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t!iey  sent  Sir  James  Melville  to  meet  him ; 
and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  progress  of  their 
affairs.''  Secretary  Maittand  met  him,  at  Whit- 
tinghani,  where  the  death  of  Darnley  had  been 
concerted,  and  where  the  whole  plan  of  Mur- 
ray's inang;iiration,as  Regent,  was  now  settled. 
Murray  set  forward,  on  the  morrow,  to  Edin- 
burgh; and  was  met  by  great  numbers  on  the 
road  :  and  was  joyfully  received  into  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  11th  of  August  15(j7.'  Some 
time  before  him,  bad  arrived,  at  Edinburgh, 
Mons.  Lygnerol,  a  French  envoy,  whose  fee- 
bleness was,  merely,  a  representative  of  the  ig- 
norance, and  inconsistency  of  his  court.'  Even 
Thi'okmorton,  however,  instructed,  could  make 
but  little  impression  on  llie  guilty  ruffians,  who 
now  governed  Scotland,  and  bad  objects  of 
their  own,  to  effect,  which  had  been  long  de- 
termined. 

Murray,  and  other  nobles,  went  to  Lochlevea 
castle,  four  days  after,  to  see  the  Queen.    She 


'  Mem.  168-9. 

'  Birrel's  Dkryt  Spottiswoode,  211  i  Throkmorton'i 
letter  of  the  lath  of  August :  Yet,  Buchanan,  and  Murray's 
Journnl,  which  was  forged,  in  May  follow  ing,  states,  falsely, 
that  he  arrived  on  the  Utb,  a  proof  this,  how  little,  that 
farrago  of  ^sehood  is  to  be  trusted. 

'  Throkmorton ■«  letter  to  EIJ«,  SOlh  August ,  Keith,  444. 
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was  perfectly  .:      _ 
plation.     Fruui  ..    ^ 
other  guilty  iiui  . 
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^  Cecil  was  the  agent«  wh 
between  those  conspiratonij    *«- 
France.   Cabala,  128.      Ccu 
1567>  that  Murray's  return  w 
Robertson  concurs  with    tL. 
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and  thus  did  be  perforin  the  solemn  engagements 
to  the  French  Kiug.  Favours  of  every  sort  the 
Queen  had  conferred  on  all  those  nobles,  par- 
ticularly, on  Murray ;  but,  never  did  one  of 
them  an  injnry,  except  that  too  many  boons, 
which  cannot  easily  be  requited,  operates  as 
injuries,  which  are  not  forgotten  Those  nobles 
bad  committed  the  atrocious  crimes  of  murder, 
and  treason,  in  which  Murray  had  plainly  par- 
ticipated. The  Queen  had  committed  nu  crime, 
being  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  her  hus- 
band's death  ;  yet,  may  she  have  been  charge- 
able with  indiscretions,  the  greatest  whereof 
Mus,  in  trusting  such  villains,  as  Murray,  Mor- 
ion, and  Maltlancl. 

'I'he  lords  returned  fromLochleven  toStirling 
on  ihc  IGth  of  August ;  and  three  days  after. 


Ifc*  In  the  Treaaurcr's  occouQta  of  the  25lh  of  August 
,  m  greai  vnricly  nf  articles  sent  to  ber,  bf  Robert 
lit.  io  porauiinci^  of  the  Ite^nt'i  command ;  Bmouniing 
i;  taliMarjt'l«9.  Mis.  Scots. 

I  Ibo  Ulb  at  October,  there  was  paid,  for  tninsportiog 
M<*B*»  Offttt,  from  Hulyrood- house  to  Edinburgh 


£    0  18 


■  1  i>f  October,  there  was  paid  Ihe 


1  156B,  there  was  paid 
f  Vunishing  the  Queen's 
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came  to  Edinburgh.  Here,  met  Murray  and 
Mmtland,  on  one  side,  and  Throliraorton,  on 
the  other,  who  endeavoured,  by  orders  of  his 
mistress,  to  obtain  some  alleviation  of  the 
Queen's  impmonraent :  But,  Murray,  very 
fairly  avowed,  that  though  he  had  not  been  here, 
during  the  late  action,  which  occasioned  so  great 
a  change,  yet,  did  he  entirely  approve  of  it,  and 
support  it.'  He  stated  toThrokmorton  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech  to  theQueen,  at  parting, in 
this  manner.  "  Madam,  I  will  declare  to  you, 
"  which  he  the  occasions,  that  may  put  you  in 
"jeopardy,  and  which  be  they,  that  may  pre- 
*'  serve  you :  First,  for  your  peril,  these  be 
"  they ;  your  own  practices  to  disturb  the 
"  quiet  of  your  realm,  and  the  reign  of  your  sod  ; 
"  to  enterprize,  to  escape,  from  where  you  are, 
"  to  put  yourself  at  liberty  ;  to  animate  any  of 
"your  subjects,  to  troubles  or  disobedience; 
"  the  Queen  of  England,  or  the  French  King, 
"  to  molest  this  realm,  either  with  their  war, 
"  or  with  war  intestine,  by  your  procurement, 
"or  otherwise;  and  your  own  persisting  in 
"  this  inordinate  affection,  with  the  Earl  of 
"  Bothwell.""  What  were  all  these  intimations, 
but  80  many  menaces,  which  he  meant,  pro- 
bably, that  Throkmorton  might  convey  to  her. 


'  lb.  446-49. 
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On  the  22d  of  August  1567,  Murray  was 
proclaimed  the  Regent,  for  obtaining  where- 
of he  had  committed  so  many  crimes.'  He  was 
now  sole  ruler  of  Scotland.  One  of  his  first 
measures  was  to  destroy  the  public  seals,  which 
bore  the  name,  or  title  of  the  Queen.  His  next 
object  was  of  more  importance,  though  less 
innocent.  It  was  to  obtain,  from  Sir  James  Bal- 
four, who  had  acted,  knavishly,  the  castle  of 
Edinburgii.  It  was  readily  surrendered, on  the 
following  conditions  :  A  pardon,  for  his  con- 
cern in  the  King's  murder  ;  a  gift  of  the  priory 
of  Kttenweem;  a  pension  out  of  the  priory  of  St. 
AndrewstohissoniaboutiJoOOO.  in  money;  the 
government  of  the  castle  to  the  laird  of  Grange. 
These  terms  were  readily  granted ;  and  the 
castle  was  surrendered,  iu  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  August,  to  Murray,  who  immediately,  made 
Grange  the  governor.""  What  corruption  !  But, 
what  did  Murray  care,  for  the  King's  murder, 
having  been  himself  a  latent  conspirator,  who 
made  use  of  Bothwell,  merely,  as  his  tool  ? 

Mis  next  exploit  was  the  obtaining  of  Dun- 
bar castle,  in  which  he  was  aided,  by  Morton. 
He  obtained  this  strong  fortress,  on  the  30tb 
of  September,  on  terras  of  surrender,  which 


'  Keilh,  453  ;  Birrel,  of  ihat  date. 
"  Keith,  iS5. 
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were  granted  to  the  laird  of  Whitla^w^  the 
governor/  The  terms  were  i^lated>  and  the 
goyemor  ^ras  prosecuted,  as  a  rebel,  at.  the  in- 
stigation of  Morton,  who  obtained  a  gift  of  his 
escheat.^  Whitlaw  was  neither  guilty,  nor  sus- 
pected of  iMiy  concern,  in  Damlqr^s  murder : 
But,  he  was  prosecuted,  under  an  illegal  de- 
nunciation of  the  insurgent  nobles,  who  were 
guilty,  that  whoever  would  not  join  them, 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  King*s  murder : 
But,  who  empowered  rebels  to  make  such  a 
law?  Was; such  a  proclamation  binding  on 
any  one,  after  the  re-establishment  of  some- 
thing like  a  regular  government  Yet,  was 
Whitlaw  pursued  to  a  forfeiture,  by  Morton, 
who  obtained  his  escheat, ,  and  who  owed  him 
a  grudge,  for  manying  the  widow  of  his  elder 
brother.'  Such  was  the  violence  of  Murray's 
government,  as  Regent ;  evincing,  that  usur- 
pation ends,  generally,  in  tyranny,  llie  Re- 
gent's expedition  to  the  southern  borders, 
where  he  was  attended,  by  Morton,  is  a  proof 
of  this:  On  pretence  of  punishing  the  border 
thieves,  they  made  an  expedition  to  the  south. 


•  Keith,  App.  150-1.     Crawf.  Off.  State  99  j   Godscroft, 
300  :  Hist.  K.  Ja.  VI.  32  \  Birrel,  12. 
o  Officers  of  State,  29 }  Privy  Seal  Reg. 
P  Godscroft,  277-8. 
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in  order  to  ctiastise  several  respectable  gentle- 
men, who  were  not  favourable  either  to  the  late 
usurpation,  op  to  the  viceregal  government.'' 
There  were  large  districts,  and  some  towns, 
who  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  this  guilty 
revolution,  and  the  corrupt  result :'  Dumfries 
would  not  suffer  the  herald  to  proclaim  the  Re- 
gent, within  its  limits.  There  was,  during  the 
autumnof  lo67,a  considerable  ferment,  within 
the  realm  ;  owing  to  the  narrow  ground,  on 
which  had  been  founded  the  l»te  revolution. 
Murray  endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to 
mollify  the  Hamiltons,  and  their  conDCCtions, 
against  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  on  the  15th 
ofDecember  1507."  Neither  Elizabeth,  nor  the 
French,  were  better  satisfied  with  Murray,  and 
hia  faction,  who  knew,  however,  that  Cecil 
would  protect  them,  from  the  English,  and 
they  feared  not  the  French.' 

The  time  was  now  come,  when  Morton  was 
to  he  rewarded,  for  all  his  murders,  and  his 
treasons.  He  already  had  received  the  estate 
of  Whitlaw,  who  was  forfeited,  without  a  law.' 


.t4  KeIdi4&9-«4.  '  KeilU,  460-61.  '  Keith,  *6S. 

*  Keith,  46S,  who  i|uotes Camden. 

•  In  Oelober  1567,  Morton  ohtJiined,  from  the  Treasurer, 
by  Murmy'H  order,  i.'4.13.  6s.  Seols,  for  his  expenses,  tit  the 
•lege  of  Dunbar.     Trciwtiry  accounts. 
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On  Ibe  11th  of  November  1567,  he  was  fester* 
edy  by  Murray,  to  the  office  of  chancellor,  which 
was  taken  from  Huntley/  After  the  forfintnre 
of  Bothwell,  '^  bis  foul  complotter  in  the  horrid 
*^  deed/'  the  Regent,  conferred  on  Morton  the 
office  of  gteat  admiral  of  Scotland,  the  office 
of  Ugh  sheriff  of  the  shuies  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Hadington,  was  given  him  by  Lennox,  in  fee, 
and  heritage  i''  Morton  enjoyed  all  those  lands, 
and  offices  till  his  forfeiture,  for  the  King's  mar* 
der,  in  1581.  Such  were  the  villainies  of  that 
age,  which  remain  to  be  detected,  by  the  pre- 
sent! 

The  great  object,  which  induced  the  calling 
ef  the  Parliament,  on  tbe  15th  of  December 


"  Crawf.  Off.  of  State,  99,  who  quotes  the  Privy  Seal 
Record.  The  reader  will  easily  recollect,  that  Morton  had 
lost  this  office  -,  because  he  had  committed  high  treason,  in 
attacking  the  palace,  and  assassinating  Rizzio,  in  the  Queen's 
presence :  And  had,  also,  forfeited  his  life,  if  she  had  not 
pardoned  him,  at  Christmas  1566 :  Within  a  week,  after  his 
entering  Scotland,  he  entered  into  «  concert  with  Bothwell^ 
and  Maitland,  for  the  King's  murder :  From  that  time,  to 
the  present,  Morton  continued,  in  a  constant  state  of  conspi- 
racy, against  the  Queen  -,  as  his  earldom  had  been  confirmed, 
by  the  Parliament  of  April  1567. 

^  Id.  Of  the  sherifiship,  Morton  obtained  a  diarter,  from 
tbe  Regent  Lennox,  on  the  9d  of  October  1570.  Crawford's 
MS.  account  of  the  £arls  of  BothwelL 
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1567,  was,  tu  legalize  the  revolution,  which  had 
placed  the  Queen,  in  pi-ison,  and  her  sun,  upon 
her  throne.  The  Regent,  and  his  followers,  did 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  feel  quite  easy,  either  at 
home,  or  ahroad.  And,  measures  were  taken, 
by  the  ruling  powers,  to  bring,  as  great  a  num- 
ber of  partizans,  into  Parliament,  as  possible. 

There  appear  to  have  been  many  previous 
considerations,  concerning  the  main  point. 
When  the  Queen  was  sent  to  prison,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  Morton,  and  his  five  complotters, 
had  no  charge  against  her ;  as  we  know  from 
the  inanity  of  their  warrant  of  commitment. 
At  the  hour,  when  she  was  to  be  called  upon, 
with  threatening  tune,  and  a  loud  voice,  to  sign 
the  instruments  of  her  resignation,  they  had 
obtained,  after  more  than  five  weeks  inquiry, 
as  we  learn,  from  Throkmorton,  documents,  to 
prove  the  following  charges:  (1)  Oi tyranny ^ 
while  Murray,  acted  as  her  minion,  and  Mait- 
land,  as  her  secretary :  ("2)  Of  incontinenci/,  with 
Bothwell,  the  conspirator  with  him,  and  others, 
of  which  they  had  suSicient  proof,  said  they: 
(3)  Of  the  murder  of  her  Uwiband,  whereof,  said 
they,  they  had  apparent  proof,  as  well  of  her 
hand  writing,  as  sufficient  witnesses.  Thus, 
prepared  were  they,  to  criminate  the  Queen,  at 
the  epoch  of  her  resignation.  They  would  be 
still  better  prepared,  no  doubt,  when  the  Par- 
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Mament  approached^  to  overwhelm  her  with 
proofs  of  every  kind.  When  Murray,  as  Regent, 
called  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, eleven  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  wise  men  therein  met,  with  Morton, 
as  chancellor,  at  their  head,  could  find  no  other 
way  to  justify  their  proceedings,  since  her  cap- 
ture, on  the  15th  of  June  then  past,  and  no 
other  means,  to  save  harmless  the  insurgent 
nobles,  but  her  private  letters,  which  were  writ- 
ten, and  subscribed,  with  her  own  hand,  and 
sent  by  her  to  Ektrl  Bothwell,  who  acted,  mean- 
time, as  a  complotter  with  themselves,  whom 
she  afterwards  married,  improvidently*  This, 
then,  being  the  only  charge  against  the  Queen, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  it  is  fair  to  ask  them, 
what  had  become  of  the  three  charges  against 
her  before  mentioned  :  her  tyranny;  her  mcon- 
tinency ;  and  the  murder  of  her  husband,  with 
all  the  proofs,  which  they  had  recovered,  and 
possessed,  the  answer  must  be,  that  they  bad 
mounted  to  the  moon  :  If  a  graver  answer  be 
required,  it  must,  necessarily,  be,  that  such 
charges^  and  proof s,  never  existed  any  where, 
but  in  the  confident  talk  of  Secretary  Maitland, 
to  Throkmorton,  Elizabeth's  envoy.  It  is  ap- 
parent, then,  that  in  the  period,  from  the  20th 
of  July  to  the  4th  of  December,  Murray,  and 
Morton,  and  Maitland,  bad  shifted  their  ground : 
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Her  private  letters,  written,  and  signed,  and 
sent  by  her  to  Bothwtll,  were  the  only  proofs, 
which  tliey  now  brought  against  her :  But, 
where,  and  when,  and  how,  were  those  inte- 
resting letters  found?  Morton,  the  falsifier, 
averred,  that  not  far  from  Edinburgh  castle,  on 
the  20th  of  June  then  passed,  he  had  inter- 
cepted Bothwell's  servant,  Daigleish,  bearing 
a  gilt  box,  full  of  the  Queen's  private  letters, 
from  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  governor  of  Edin- 
burgh castle,  to  Bothwell,  at  Dunbar.  Such 
is  the  averment  of  this  falsifier  ;  this  assassin  of 
Rizzio :  this  murderer  of  the  King.  Dalgleish 
was  stilt  alive  :  Was  he  sent  for,  and  examined } 
No.  Was  he  examined  when  t^iken  r  No.  He 
was  examined  on  the  '2t>th  of  June,  six  days 
after  his  interception,  about  the  King's  murder; 
yet,  not  a  word  was  asked  bim,  about  the  box- 
ful of  letters.  Was  (Sir  James  Balfour,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  examined,  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject? No.  Was  Morton,  himself,  examined? 
No.  Was  there  any  examination,  at  all,  on 
this  subject  ?  No.  Were  the  box,  and  letters, 
laid  before  the  I'rivy  Council, on  that  occasion- 
No.  The  record  of  that  Privy  Council  la  silent, 
on  this  head;  and,  it  only  says,  that  such  let- 
ters existed  soraewliere  :  They  were  not,  there- 
fore, produced,  before  the  eyes  of  the  privy 
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counsellors:*  Now;  what  does  not  appear^ 
must  be  supposed,  ih  all  fair  (Uscussion,  not  to 
exist.  When  the  noble  insurgents  entered  Ho-» 
lyrood-house,  they  took  possession  of  the 
Queen*s  plate^  jewels,  and  other  moToables,  at 
well  as  her  private  papers,  which  were  depo- 
sited there :  But,  did  they  find  any  letter,  or 
paper,  or  writing,  which  would,  in  any  manner, 
verify,  or  support,  those  supposititious  privy 
letters,  mentioned,  in  the  act  of  Privy  Council, 
but  not  produced  ?  The  answer  must  be,  that 
no  such  discovery  was  ever  pretended.  Now ; 
the  only  affirmative  proof,  which  was  brought 
of  the  existence  of  such  sapposititious  letters, 
was  the  averment  €i  Morton,  the  falsifier,  the 
murderer,  the  traitor :  But,  those  circumstan- 
tial negative  proofs,  which  have  been  adduced 
above,  would  weigh  down,  in  the  foir  estimate 


*  Goodall>  Tytler,  and  Whitaker,  took  it  for  granted, 
that  the  letters,  in  question,  were  produced,  both  before  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  Parliament :  But,  the  records  of  both 
are  silent ;  and  this  silence  proves,  that  they  were  not  laid 
before  either.  I  have  found,  in  the  Paper  Office,  a  genuine 
copy  of  the  record  of  that  Privy  Council,  which  was  sent 
up,  at  the  time,  to  Cedl,  in  the  Scotish  language,  and  which 
I  have  collated  with  GoodalPs  copy,  in  Old  English,  vol.  ii. 
en,  and  they  do  not  vary ;  so  that  the  want  of  sudi  a  record 
need  not  be  hereafter  objected. 
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of  reason,  and  judgment,  a  thousand  such  aver- 
ments of  such  a  miscreant. 

Murray,  Morton,  and  Maitland,  suspected 
the  validity  of  their  own  judgments,  with  re- 
gard to  those  supposititious  epistles,  when  they 
introduced  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Both- 
well,  as  a  subsidiary  proof.  They  do  not,  in- 
deed, mention  any  of  the  circumstances,  at- 
tending that  marriage,  whether  it  were  affec- 
tionate, or  forced.  There  is  an  act  of  the  Privy 
Council,  on  the  21st  of  July  1o67  ;  stating, 
that  Bothwell  had  arrested  the  Queen  on  the 
highway  ;  had  carried  her  forcibly  to  his  castle 
of  Dunbar;  and  had  therein  coerced  her,  till 
she  consented  to  nian-y  him.  But,  consent, 
and  coercion,  stand  opposed  to  each  other:  If 
she  was  coerced,  she  did  not  consent ;  and  if 
she  did  not  consent,  what  proof  was  her  mar- 
riage, with  that  ruffian,  of  her  knowledge,  or 
privity,  as  to  her  husband's  murder  r  The  an- 
swer must  be,  that  such  a  marriage  ivas  no 
proof,  that  she  was  in  any  manner  guilty.  The 
Parliament  of  December  1567,  which  attainted 
Bothwell  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  de- 
clared him  guilty  of  treason,  on  three  heads. 
(I)  that  he  had  arrested  the  Queen's  person  on 
the  road ;  (2)  that  he  had  carried  her,  forcibly, 
to  his  castle  of  Dunbar;  and  (S)  that  he  had 
coerced  her  to  agree  to  marry  him ;  Now,  on 
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those  three  grounds^  the  Parliament  forfeited 
Bothweli :  But,  the  Farliament^  tneidentally, 
freed  the  Qaeeii  oi  any  guilt  t  beoaase  she  oonld 
not  be  guilty^  if  those  three  ikets  were  true.' 
Such^  then^  were  the  two  justifications,  which 
Murray  and  his  fiBM^ion  set  upy  for  themselves ; 
supporititious  letters  •  which  they  did  not  pro-*' 
duce,  and  a  marriage,  which  they  themselves 
enabled  Bothweli  to  effect,  by  coercion,  rather 
than  consent :  Yet,  such  justifications  did  they 
resolve  to  brush  fhrongfa  the  subsequent  ParHa- 
ment ;  trusting  that  there  would  be  no  cAjec- 
tions;  and  that  their  assertions  would  be 
received,  as  gospel. 

Buchanan  supposed,  with  the  most  egreg^ns 
blunder,  that  the  Ptoliament  met  on  the  25th 
of  August,  instead  of  the  15th  of  December  $ 
and  insisted,  that  this  assembly  was  so  nume- 
rous, that  no  one  could  remember  such  a  con- 
course. Keith  charges  this  writer  with  two 
wretched  defects,  inaccuracy^  and  infidelity^ 
which  are  the  more  reprehensible,  says  he,  as 
this  historian  was  then  at  Edinburgh:  Bu^, 
Keith  did  not  advert,  with  sufficient  precision^ 
that  Buchanan  wrote  falsehood,  deliberately, 
for  the  purpose  of  deception.  The  question  be- 
tween them,  as  to  the  numbers,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, of  April,  and  of  December  1567,  may  be 
settled,  in  the  following  manner,  from  the  Pto* 
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Uamentary  record  :  The  Parliament  of  April 
had  the  greatest  number  of  nobles,  and  other 
respectable  men  :  The  Parliament  of  December 
had  the  greatest  number  of  representatives, 
from  towns,  who  had  been  studiously  sum- 
moned, as  ignorant  zealots,  who  were  moat 
capable  of  any  impressions,  whatever  diligence 
may  have  been  used,  by  the  Regi-nt,  to  bring 
voters  into  his  first  Parliament.  Yet,  was  it 
supported,  by  armed  men.  The  assembly  of  the 
church  appears  to  have  met,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  December ;  and  seems  to  have  acted, 
as  agitators  to  the  ensuing  Parliament/ 

Morton,  the  King's  murderer,  presided,  in 
this  Parliament,  as  chancellor.  His  nephew, 
Angus,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  carried  the  crown ; 
and  sat,  and  voted,  with  his  guilty  kinsman. 
The  acts  of  this  Parliament  were  such,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  legislators,  so 
called,  on  such  an  occasion.'  There  was,  par- 
ticularly, passed  an  act,  touching  "  the  demis- 
'*  sion  of  the  crown ;  and  his  majesty's  corona- 
"  tion."'  Secondly,  there  was  an  act,  touching 
"  the  constitution  of  James,  Earl  of  Murray, 

r  Keilb,  584-5  j  Acta  Pari.  iii.  35-9. 
*  See  theiu,  accurately  stated,  in  the  Ada  Pariiamenlo- 
nim,  iil.  1-45. 
'  lb.  II. 
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^  Regent.**^  Thirdly^  there  was  an  act^  toach- 
lag  the  King*8  oath^  to  be  given,  at  his  corona- 
tion :*  Against  this  oath ;  requiring  all  future 
kings,  ^^  to  be  careful  to  root  out  of  (heir  kingw 
'^  dom  all  hereticks,  and  enemies  to  the  true 
^  religion,'*  King  William  protested,  we  may 
remember,  that  it  should  not  bind  him  to  be  a 
persecutor:  Whereupon,  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners assured  the  scrupulous  King,  that  the 
oath  did  not  mean  what  it  declared:  Those 
commissioners  were  never  thanked,  for  thdr 
exposition,  so  contrary  to  the  real  design  of  that 
persecuting  statute,  so  different  from  Mary*s 
act  of  toleration. 

In  the  meantime,  the  church  assembly  pre-- 
sented  the  following  article  to  the  Parliament, 
as  they  seem,  also,  to  have  done  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  the  4th  of  December :  "  This  pi*esent 
^  assembly  considering  the  detention  of  the 
"  Queen's  grace,  in  the  house  of  Lochleven,  [no 
'^  manifest  declaration  made  of  the  occasion 
"  thereof:]  Wherefore,  they,  as  a  member  of  the 
^'  commonweil  of  this  realm,  not  only  for  them- 
^'  selves,  but  also  in  the  name  of  the  common 
people  thereof,  desires,  and  most  humbly  de- 
sires the  Lord  Regent,  and  Estates,  of  Par- 
'^  liament,  to  open,  and  make  manifest,  to  them, 

^  lb.  13.  *  lb.  23. 


it 
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"  and  to  the  people,  the  cause  of  the  duteotion 
"  of  the  Queen's  gmce,  in  the  said  liouse  ;  or 
"  else  to  put  her  to  liberty  forth  of  the  saaien  ; 
"  so,  that  they,  and  the  people,  may 
"        .         .  .        of         .         .         their 

"  hands."  The  Parliament  could  not  but  find, 
that  such  a  desire  was  reasonable.  And  this 
finding,  and  that  desire,  were  followed,  by  the 
act  of  this  same  Parliament ;  touching  the  re- 
tention of  our  sovereign  lord's  mother's  person.'* 
Now,  this  statute  is  notliiog  more  than  the 
abovementioned  act  of  Privy  Council  of  the  4tli 
of  the  current  mouth;  changed,  indeed,  some- 
what, in  the.  wording  of  it,  and  a  little,  in  the 
sense:  Like  the  Privy  Council,  the  Parliament 
now  declared,  that  every  thing  done,  by  the 
insurgent  nobles,  to  the  Queen's  person,  and 
property,  was  owing  to  the  Queen's  own  fault:* 
In  so  far  as,  by  divers  private  letters,  written 
wholhf  with  her  oivn  hand,  [but  nut  subscribed 
by  her,  as  the  act  of  Privy  Council  stated]  and 
sent  by  her  to  Karl  Bothwell,  the  chief  murderer 
of  her  husband ;  and,  by  her  pretended  marri- 
age with  him,  soon  after,  she  appeared  to  be 
privy,  and  active,  in  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
Such,  then,  is  the  substance  of  this  act  of  in- 


"  Acta  Pari.  iii.  Ii7. 
<  Wos  m  the  taid  Queen't 
VOL.  I.  Re 


n  iUtfauU. 
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demnity,  which  is  exactly  the  same,  as  the  in- 
demnities  stated^  in  the  act  of  Privy  Council ; 
only  the  Queen's  letters,  which  formed  tbe 
great  justification,  both  of  her  imprisonment^ 
aind  the  justification  of  those,  who  impnsoned 
her^  in  the  act  of  council  was  written,  and 
signed,  by  her ;  but,  in  this  act,  the  letters  are 
stated  to  be,  only;  written  by  her.  Those  im« 
portant  -^epistles  were  said,  by  themselTes,  to 
have  been  detected,  by  Morton,  on  the  20th  cyf 
June  1567 :  But,  what  justified  Morton,  and  his 
guilty  associates,  when  they  made  the  Queen  a 
prisoner,  on  the  15th  of  June,  upon  her  joining 
Adse  nobles,  on  terms,  which  they  instantly 
violated?  What  justified  those  nobles^  when  they 
imprisoned,  the  Queen,  on  the  16th  of  June,  in 
Lochleven  castle  ?  Tbe  answer  must  be,  that 
they  had  no  justification  ;  as  we  might,  indeed^ 
infer,  from  tbe  inanity  of  the  warrant  of  com* 
mitment.  Tbe  chief  justification,  we  see,  was 
the  Queen's  letters,  whether  written,  and  sign^ 
td,  or  written  only,  by  her,  they  could  not  tell ; 
but,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  enquire,  what 
steps  were  ever  taken  to  fortify  tbe  assertion  of 
such  a  notorious  felsifier,  as  Morton  ?  The  an* 
swer  must  be,  that  no  steps  were  hitherto  taken, 
to  support  Morton's  assertion,  on  which  both 
the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Parliament,  relied^ 
without  any  inquiry.    The  letters,  as  we  have 
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seeo,  were  not  produced,  in  the  Privy  Council, 
on  the  4th  of  the  current  month :  We  shall, 
immediately,  perceive,  that  they  were  not  laid 
before  the  Parliament.  The  act  is  guite  silent, 
on  this  important  point :  It  contains  no  recital, 
that  the  letters  were  laid  before  the  house,  or 
were  ever  seen,  by  any  of  the  members.  De 
nort  apparentibus,  et  non  ex'istentibtis,  eadern  est 
ratio  :  What  does  not  appear,  in  nature,  or  art, 
or  in  policy,  must  be  supposed,  nut  to  exist. 
The  coincidence  of  the  two  acts  of  Privy  Coun 
cil,  and  of  Parliament,  in  their  sHencey  on  this 
important  head,  is  satisfactory  proof,  that  the 
Queen's  supposititious  letters,  were  not  laid 
before  either. 

It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  apparent,  that 
those  supposititious  letters  were  never  shown, 
in  Scotland,  where  they  could  have  been  de- 
tected. They  were  shown,  however,  in  England. 
And  the  Queen,  no  sooner  heard,  that  her  op- 
ponents had  such  letters,  in  their  possession, 
than  she  ordered  her  commissioners  to  protest, 
most  solemnly,  that  she  had  never  written  such 
letters :  that  there  were  several  pei-sona,  in 
Scotland,  who  could  conntei-feit  her  writing. 
Here,  then,  have  we  the  Queen's  solemn  denial, 
with  probability,  opposed  to  Morton's  falsehood, 
and  Maitland's  forgery,  with  improbability. 
The  four  first  letters,  in  Goodall's  series,  were 
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said  to  be  written,  from  Glasgow,  in  January 
1566-7,  while  the  Queen  was  elsewhere^  if  we 
may  credit  pablic  records,  rather  than  unaa- 
thorized  assertions.  The  period  chosen,  for 
forging  such  supposititious  letters,  was  the  very 
moment,  when,  being  reconciled  to  her  bus* 
band,  she  went  to  Glasgow,  to  bring  him  to 
Edinburgh.  We  may  thus  perceive,  then,  that 
the  four  letters,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
sent,  from  Glasgow,  were  obvious  forgenesJ 


'  An  the  well  informed  part  of  the  world>  with  Elizabeth^ 
and  CecU^  chiefly  from  the  letters  of  Bedford,  and  Dniiyt 
knew  that  Damley  was  taken  with  the  «maU-|K»»  the  mo- 
ment, he  entered  Glasgow,  from  Stirling,  at  Christmas  1566. 
The  Queen  knew,  that  he  had  the  small-pox ;  as  she  inune. 
diately  sent  her  own  physician,  to  attend  him.  Yet,  the 
*forger  makes  the  Queen  write,  from  Glasgow,  to  Bothwell ; 
— ''  He,  the  King,  declared  unto  me  his  sickness,  and  that 
"  he  would  make  no  testament,  but  only  leave  aU  thing  to 
"  me  i  and  that  I  was  the  cause  of  his  malady,  because  of 
"  the  regret,  which  he  had,  that  I  was  so  strange  unto  him.*' 
Goodall,  ii.  5-6.]  Damley  was  then  so  much  recovered, 
that  he  was  able  to  travel  to  Edinburgh ;  so  that  the  inci- 
dent of  his  testament  was  quite  beside  the  purpose :  And,  the 
forger  supposes  the  disease  to  have  been  that  of  the  mind, 
when  he  had  the  etnall-pox,  a  fact,  which  both  Damley,  and 
the  Queen,  perfectly  knew :  Here,  then,  is  proof  of  the  for* 
gery  :  But,  all  those  supposititious  letters  have  been  shown, 
by  every  possible  mode,  to  be  forgeries,  by  the  acutest  cri- 
tics. The  fifth,  and  other  letters,  from  Stirling,  [GoodaU^ 
ii.  37-41 J  in  respect  to  BothwelVs  seizing  the  Queen,  on  the 
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At  the  end  of  the  session^  after  the  King's 
advocate  bad  laid  before  the  Parliament,  the 
writings,  and  other  proofs,  for  verifying  the 
charges  against  Botbwell,  and  his  associates, 
the  three  estates  adjudged  him  guilty  of  several 
points  of  treason  ;  to  wit,  for  treasonably,  and 
violently  arresting  the  Queen's  person  on  the 
high  road ;  for  carrying  her,  forcibly,  the  same 
night,  to  Dunbar  castle  ;  and  therein  detaining 
her,  by  violence,  the  space  of  twelve  days,  and 
by  force,  and  fear,  compelling  her  to  agree  to 
marry  him.«  The  facts,  which  were  thus  stated, 
in  that  act  of  forfeiture  against  Botbwell,  evince 
the  innocence  of  the  Queen;  because  those 
facts,  showing  a  constant  violence,  force,  and 
fear,  operating  upon  the  Queen,  during  a  dozen 
days,  she  could  not  be  guilty ,  in  any  sense.  Sir 
James  Melvill,  who  was,  also,  carried  prisoner 


road  to  Edinburgh,  is  falsified,  by  the  act  of  Parliament,  at- 
tainting Bothwell.  [Acta  Pari.  iii.  5-10]  Those  epistles, 
then,  as  forgeries,  must  give  way  to  the  denunciation  of 
Parliament. 

s  Acta  Purl.  iii.  8.  In  the  copy  of  this  act  of  forfeiture, 
which  was,  at  the  time,  certified,  into  England,  there  was  a 
material  clause  left  out,  which  was  restored,  in  that  accurate 
work;  and  which  is  contained,  within  hooks  [  ].   This 

shows  what  villains  they  were,  who  had  the  collecting  of  the 
evidence,  which  was  to  be  laid  before  Elizabeth ;  and  how 
the  Queen  was  injured,  by  their  villainies. 
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CO  Dunbar  castle,  informs  us,  that  .Botbwell, 
having  the  Queen  thus,  in  his  power,  "  boasted 
he  would  marry  the  Queen ;  who  would,  or 
would  not ;  yea,  whether  she  would  herself,  or 
'•'  not.*'**  We  now  perceive  what  sort  of  sophis- 
try it  was  in  Murray,  Morton,  and  Maitland^ 
to  insist,  that  the  Queen  must  have  previously 
known  of  the  murder  of  her  husband  :  There 
might  have  been  something,  in  this  position, 
had  she  voluntarily  chosen  him,  for  her  hus- 
band :  But,  when  we  perceive,  from  their  own 
showing,  that  she  continued  a  dozen  days,  in  a 
baron's  castle,  under  violence,  and  fear,  before 
she  agreed  to  marry  him,  the  subsequent  mar- 
riage, thus  enforced,  supplies  no  proof  of  her 
privity  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  which 
was  accomplished,  by  Murray,  Morton,  Mait- 
land,  and  Bothweli,  for  their  instrument,  with 
other  subordinate  characters  :  And  the  Queen 
was  made  the  victim  of  that  conspiracy,  what- 
ever pretences  Murray,  Morton,  and  Maitland, 
set  up,  and  forgeries  they  committed,  to  cast 
the  guilt  upon  the  innocent  Queen,  whose 
crown  was  coveted,  by  the  ambition  of  Murray ; 


^  Memoirs,  80 ;  and  see  the  subsequent  paragraph  : 
"  And  then  the  Queen  could  not  but  marry  him,"  &c.  The 
Bishop  of  Ross,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Queen,  concurs,  in 
these  representations  of  Melvill. 


I 
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'hose  government  was  hated,  by  Morton,  ami 
Miiitland ;  because  she  had  pardoned  the 
treasons  of  both. 

We  now  perceive  that  tha  justification,  which 

Was  attempted  by  Murray,  and  his  faction,  fur 

dethroning  the  Queen,  and  crowning  her  sou, 

has  failed  egregiously  :  The  privy  letters,  whicli 

were  to  cover  her  with  shame,  they  were  afraid 

to  produce,  in   the  Privy  Council,  or  in  the 

Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  have  only  involved 

themselves  in  disgrace.     The  Queen's  marriage 

with  Bothwell,  which   was  to  convict  her  of 

Joreknowlet/ge  of  her  husband's  murder,  being 

thus  proved,  by  an  act  of  Murray's  Parliament, 

to  have  been  forced  upon  her,  by  the  treasonous 

violence  of  a  dozen  days  durance,  proves,  only, 

ithe  villainy  of  Murray's  faction.,  having  Morton, 

And  Maitland  for  its  chiefs,  which,  maliciously, 

involved  an  unprotected    Princess,  in    such  a 

ihoice  of  difficulties.  IMiu'ray,and  his  partizans, 

lUS  stand  uncovered,  by  any  justification,  the 

.raitors,  who  dethroned  the  Queen,  without  a 

,use  ;  the  miscreants,  who  crowned  her  son, 

ithout  utility;  the  wretches,  who  brought  for- 

'ard  forgeries,  to  justify  their  own  falsehoods  ; 

flagitious  villains,  who  attempted  to  cost 

guilt  of  the  King's  murder,  from  themselves, 

ipon  theii-  innocent  sovereign;  all  stand  be- 

i:   world,  as  the  nmst  consummati*  ■"•*' 
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ereants  of  a  miscreant  age :  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  ^  act  of  this  session,  which  bears  upon 
the  detention  of  the  Queen's  person :  Yet,  is  it 
curious  to  remark,  that  while  it  justifies,  and 
indemnifies  the  nobles,  and  others,  who  arrested, 
and  imprisoned  the  Queen ;  yet,  does  it  not,  by 
any  distinct  clause,  or  express  declaration,  pro- 
vide, for  retaining  the  Queen,  in  prison,  after 
the  rising  of  the  Ptoliament.  Murray,  and  his 
fisiction,  plainly  intended,  tliat  the  Queen  should 
be  imprisoned  for  life ;  yet,  seemed  to  be  afraid 
to  declare  as  much,  by  this  act,  which  contains 
nothing  but  fiction,  and  falsehood,  as  the  re- 
cited motives  of  passing  it.^ 

The  only  other  statute  of  that  Parliament,  in 
which  the  Queen  was,  particularly  concerned, 
was  the  act  of  indemnity,  granted  to  Douglas  of 
Lochleven,  for  detaining  the  King's  mother.  It 
recites  the  order  of  commitment,  by  Morton, 
and  five  other  nobles,  on  the  16th  of  June  to 
take  the  Queen  into  bis  safe  keeping,  till  fur* 
ther  enquiry  were  made,  into  the  King's  mur- 
der: It  also  recites  a  declaration,  which  he 
had  obtained,  from  the  Queen,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  then  passed,  that  she  had  not  been 
violently  treated  by  him  ;  which  several  docu- 


'  Acta  Pari.  iii.  27. 
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merits  were  recited,  as  [iroduced,  and  shown  to 
the  Regent,  and  estates  of  Partiament ;  who 
thereupon  legalized  his  conduct,  and  indemni- 
fied his  heirs.'  We  thus  see,  in  the  practice  of 
parliament,  that  the  documents,  whereon  any 
act  was  tbunded,  were  produced,  and  shown,  in 
Parliament :  All  except  the  act,  for  justifying 
the  nobles,  who  dethroned  the  Queen,  and 
crowned  her  son,  which  was  grounded  upon 
supposititious  letters,  that  were  neither  shown, 
nor  produced  ;  because  they  might  have  been 
seen,  by  those,  who  could  have  easily  detected 
them,  with  other  fictions,  and  falsehoods. 

The  Parliament  rose,  upon  the  'iOth  of  De- 
cember 1567,  after  establishing  the  religion, 
and  passing  a  variety  of  laws,  both  moral,  and 
political.  On  the  morrow,  the  Privy  Council 
resolved,  that  justice  aires  should  be  held,  with- 
in  tiie  several  shires,  the  object  whereof  was, 
sufficiently  obvious,  to  oblige  every  one  to  obey 
ibe  Regent ;  and  to  enable  the  Regent  to  harass 
those,  who  might  be  suspected  of  disatfection 
to  him.'     As  a  proper  prelude  to  thoBe  courts. 


■■  Aria  Furl.  iii.  %». 

'  Kcitb,  467-8  :  Botli  MelvUl.  and  Buchannn,  reflect  on 
tile  rigour,  and  severity  of  the  Regent,  Uirough»ut  liie 
country,  at  those  justice  aires,  » liich  railed  dtftuffeetinD,  wlien 
he  wished  to  auppreas  il  :  But,  the  Itegent  nag,  by  nature, 
harth,  and,  by  habit,  unfeeling.     KciUi,  169- 
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four  persons  were  executed,  on  the  3d  of  Ja* 
nnary  1667^j  who  had  been  convicted  oi  the 
King's  murder :  The  persons,  who  were  Hius 
(fezecnted,  weire  Dalgleish,  Powrie, '  Hepbarn, 
and  Hay;  the  servants,  and  friends  lofBothwell : 
They  ail  aclcnowledged  thrir  guilt ;  and  in 
tibeir  declarations,  acquitted  the*  Queen  of  any 
knowledge  of  their  guilty  act.*  It  was  but  too 
much  the  practice,  in  those  times,  of  treason  and 
conspiracy,  to  inffict  rigorous  punishment  on 
tile  loWf  but  to  exempt  the  high :  the  R^;eiit, 
the  Chancellor,  the  Secretary  of  state,  and 
other  eminent  men,  were  all  more  guilty  of  the 
King's  murder,  than  those  four,  who  suflfered. 

While  tlie  Regent,  and  his  officers,  thus  en- 
deavoured to  execute  justice,  and  to  gain  ad- 
herents, they  did  that,  which  oflfended  many 
persons:  The  Regent,  who  had  preachings, 
three  times  a  week,  caused  the  Privy  Council 
to  order  the  lead,  which  covered  the  cathedrals 
of  Aberdeen  and  Murray,  to  be  taken  off,  and 


"*  Their  declarations  are  in  Anderson's  Collections ;  and 
the  remark,  '*  that  they  acquitted  the  Queen/*  is  in  the 
Bishop  of  Ross*s  Defence :  Not  a  word  was  ever  uttiered^ 
by  Dalgleish^  about  the  boxful  of  letters,  which  Morton  said 
be  had  found,  in  his  custody,  on  the  20th  of  June  1567.  The 
inference  is,  that  such  supposititious  papers,  were  not  founds 
but  forged. 
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Bold,  for  the  maiatenance  of  hie  Boldiers.*  The 
Regent,  id  the  moantime,  avowed  his  hostility 
to  the  Hamiltons,  hy  im  attack,  on  John,  cotn- 
inendator  of  Arbroath  ;"  and  thereby  intimated 
his  purpose  of  ruling  a  divided  people,  with  a 
rod  of  iron. 

The  Hegcnt,  at  the  end  of  March  1567-8, 
made  a  second  visit  to  the  Queen,  with  what- 
ever purpose.  She  is  said  to  have  cliarged 
Murray  Mnth  liaving  used  great  rigour  towards 
her,  during  the  late  Parliament:  He,  certainly, 
carried  through  laws  of  extreme  violence  against 
the  Queen  ;  by  condemning  her,  without  hear- 
ing her  defences  ;  and  hy  founding  strong  mea- 
sures, upon  supposititious  letters,  which  were 
not  openly  produced,  in  a  free  aasemhly.  The 
Regent  is  said  to  have  answered,  that  he,  and 
his  associate  nobles,  could  do  no  less,  for  their 
own  security,  as  they  had  effected  her  impri- 
sonment ;  so  that  they  justified  one  crime,  by 
committing  another.  This  answer  contains  much 
truth;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  so  art- 
ful a  statesman  would  avow  so  plainly  what  lie 
Imd  an  interest  to  conceal.'  llie  Queen  is  next  i 
made  to  talk  of  marrying  George  Douglas,  the  | 


•  The  order  b  in  Kcttb.  468.  •  Id. 

t  DniT7'B  Letter  to  Cecil,  Sd  of  A)inl  1  MB.  in  Keith,  469. 
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brother  of  the  Laird  of  Lochleven :  Bat^  it  was 
forgotten^  that  she  was  already  a  married  wo- 
man.^  It  seems  more  certain,  tliat  she  attempted 
to  escape,  on  the  29th  of  March,  from  Liocbieyea 
castle,  in  the  disguise  of  a  laundress ;  and  had 
well  nigh  effected  her  purpose,  by  means  of 
George  Douglas,  the  youngest  brother  of  Wil« 
liam  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  the  Queen*s  gaoler, 
as  well  as  half  brother  of  the  Regent ;  being  all 
the  children  of  Margaret  Erskine,  the  mistress 
of  James  V,  whom  Sir  Robert  Douglas  after- 
wards married:   Those  Douglasses   were  of 
course  legitimate ;    the  R^;ent  Murray  was 
illegitimate.     George    Douglas,  having    thus 
fiEuled,  and  being  turned  out  of  the  castle,  and 
island,  was  not,  however,  driven  from  his  pur- 
pose:  He  gained  to  what  he  supposed  the 
noble  design  of  effecting  the  liberation  of  a 
Queen,  William  Douglas,  an  orphan  boy,  who 
was  then  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  brought  up,  in  Lochleven  castle :'    This 


<i  Keith,  469. 

'  Leslie's  Defence^  46  ;  Blackwood  speaks  of  him  as  a 
boy  of  16,  or  17  ;  and  Calderwood*8  MS.  calls  this  boy 
William,  the  laird's  bastard  brother  :  But,  this  could  not  be, 
unless  he  had  been  much  older :  For  the  laird's  father.  Sir 
Robert  Douglas,  fell,  in  Pinkiefield,  1547,  one  and  twenty 
years,  before  this  time.  This  boy,  William,  was,  afterwards^ 
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boy  was  quite  equal  to  the  trust  put  in  him  ;  as 
he  was  sly,  and  silent,  enterprising  and  perse- 
vering. Such  were  the  two  persons,  who 
chiefly  efFccted  the  escape  of  the  Scotish  Queen, 
from  Lochleven  castle. 

There  arrived,  soon  after,  Moiis.  Beaumont, 
a  French  ambassador,  to  put  the  Regent  in  re- 
membrance of  his  solemn  engagements  to  his 
master,  to  enlarge  the  Scotish  Queen,  from  her 
imprisonment :  and  to  claim  his  punctual  per- 
formance. On  the  '27th  of  April,  the  ambas- 
sador discussed  with  the  Regent  this  business, 
which  was  so  important  to  the  Queen.  But, 
the  Regent  was  at  no  loss,  for  shuttling  answers, 
whence  the  French  King  might  have  perceived 
bis  own  weakness,  in  trusting  to  the  promises 
of  a  faithless  man  ;  and  whence  it  might  have 
been  inferred,  that  his  purpose  was,  to  retain 
his  captive,  for  life,  in  prison.* 

Yet,  whatever  might  be  the  Regent's  pur- 
pose, in  regard  to  bis  sister,  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much ;  yet,  was  he  disappointed  in  a  man- 
ner, which  he  did  not  foresee.    He  had  heard 


dIstlDfpjished,  by  the  ^pcllation  of  Little  Douglas  ;  being 
of  smull  flUtun.-. 

■  Cabalu,  \36:  LifeofK.Ja,  VI  34-5;  Melvills  Mem. 
W,  who  wiys  that  he  had  obuincd,  for  the  nnibassador,  a 
ngbl  of  the  Queen,  in  her  captivity.  Mona.  Beaumont,  ftfter^ 
MBitli,  m\t  tbe  Queen,  ut  HainitCoa. 
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of  the  Queen's  former  attempt  to  escape,  from 
her  confinement,  notvpithstanding  his  menaces 
of  death,  in  case  of  her  failure.  He  bad  been 
often  warned,  as  it  should  seem,  that  there 
were  many,  and  persevering;  intrigues,  to  free 
the  captive  Queen,  from  her  unmerited  impri- 
sonment. Yet,  the  Regent,  trusting  to  his  own 
sagacity.or  deluded,  by  flattery,  or  folly,  did  not 
adopt  any  measures  of  prevention,  except,  that 
his  half  brother,  George  Douglas,  who  had  been 
recently  detected,  in  trying  to  free  her  from 
prison,  had  been  turned  out  of  Lochleven  castle. 
Yet,  did  Douglas  persevere,  in  hJs  generous 
purpose,  of  rescuing  the  captive  Queen  ;  owing 
to  whatever  motive  of  interest,  or  commisera- 
tion, or  attachment,  to  an  elegant  Princess  of 
five  and  twenty.  He  engaged,  in  his  generous 
purpose,  the  boy,  William  Douglas,  who  was 
more  artful,  or  fortunate,  than  he  had  been. 
On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  May,  1568,  at  seven,  in 
the  evening,  while  the  family  were  at  supper 
this  boy  contrived,  to  steal  the  keys  of  the  cas- 
tle, and  let  the  Queen,  and  her  maid,  out  of  the 
stronghold ;  and  locking  the  gates,  behind 
them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pursuit,  he  put  the 
fugitives  into  a  small  boat,  and  rowed  them  to 
the  appointed  landing  place.'     Her  old,  and 


'  Keith,  471  >  Mdvill  tells  this  story,  in  this  nionner;  In 
tlie  meantime,  the  Queen  was  conveyed  out  of  Lgehleven, 
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faithful  servant,  John  Betoun,  had  heen  em- 
ployed, during  several  weeks,  in  carrying  messa- 
ges, from  Lochleven  to  Hamilton,  and  from  Ha- 
milton to  Lochleven,  in  concerting  the  Queen's 
escape.  This  worthy,  and  intelligent  man,  was 
waiting  upon  the  shore,  with  George  Douglas  ; 
and  these  zealous  men,  knowing  from  an  ap- 
pointed signal,  that  the  Queen  was  safe  on 
board  the  boat,  gave  notice  to  Lord  Seaton, 
and  James  Hamilton  of  Orbieston,  who  ap- 
proached, with  their  faithful  followers:  They 
soon  mounted  the  Queen,  and  her  maid,  on 
horse-back ;  and  gallopped  to  Lord  Seaton*s 
house  of  Niddery,  in  West  Lothian,  for  the 
night :  and  early  on  the  morrow,  she  was  con- 
veyed safe  to  Hamilton,  accompanied  by  her 
two  deliverers,  George,  and  William  Douglas." 

by  George  Douglas,  the  laird's  brother,  and  the  Regent'! 
half  brother,  who  was,  for  the  lime,  in  some  evil  tenna  with 
them.  The  ultl  lady,  his  mother,  was  also  thought  to  have 
been  u]x>n  the  council,  in  (his  action.  Aly  Lord  Seaton,  and 
some  of  the  house  of  Ilaiiiillon,  and  divers  of  their  depen- 
dents, (cceived  her  Mojesty,  at  her  landing  out  of  the  Loch, 
and  conveyed  her  to  Hamilton.  Mem.  tMJ.  Lesley's  De- 
fcnee,  46:  Blackwood;  Hist.  K.  Ja.  VI,  >  Birrel ;  Spotlia- 
woode,  %15  ;  Lesley,  and  Blackwood,  are  the  most  accu- 

"  Hist,  K.  Ja.  VI.  35-7.  They  both  had  pensions,  for 
their  lives,  from  the  Queen,  who  never  foi^t  their  services. 
They  both  accompanied  her  to  Carlisle.     In  May,  1571,  the 
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There  immediately  repaired  to  the  Queen  a 
dozen  nobles,  many  gentlemen,  and  so  many 


Queen  wrote^  from  Sheffield^  to  Elizabeth  -,  requesting  her 
protection  for  George  Douglas^  who  was  going  into  Scot- 
land. Orig.  in  French,  Calig.  C.  III.  7^*  In  July  1575*  he 
went  to  France,  to  obtain  the  money,  or  pension,  which  was 
there  due  to  him.  He  saw  the  Queen,  as  he  passed  through 
England.  This  money  obtained,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  married  the  Lady  Barery,  near  Lochleven.  Murdin, 
283.  Creorge  Douglas  was  sent,  by  K.  James,  in  July  1580^ 
to  the  French  court.  Calig.  C.  VI.  55.  There  remains  a 
letter,  from  K.  James,  to  George  Douglas,  his  ambassador, 
in  France,  in  1 580,  and  another,  from  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
to  the  same  ambassador.  lb.  SIS.  In  July  1581,  there  is 
a  letter,  from  the  Queen,  to  George  Douglas  -,  desiring  him 
to  induce  her  son,  openly,  to  espouse  her  cause.  Calig.  B. 
VIII.  55.  George  Douglas  acquired  the  lands  of  Holen- 
hill,  in  Fife,  and  Ashieshiels,  in  Tweedale.  In  January 
1602,  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Holenhill,  the  uncle  of  the 
late  James  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  married  Christian  Countess 
of  Buchan,  and  George  Douglas's  immediate  elder  brother, 
was  cognosced  nearest  agnate,  and  tutor  of  Mary  Douglas, 
the  daughter,  and  appaicnt  heir,  of  James  Earl  of  Buchan. 
Inquisitiones,  de  Tutela.  George  Douglas  left  a  daughter, 
and  heiress,  who  married  Lord  Dalhousie.  Wood's  Peer- 
age, ii.  273. 

William  Douglas,  we  may  see,  in  the  list  of  the  faithful 
followers  of  the  Queen^  at  Carlisle.  In  the  Queen's  letter 
to  her  commissioners,  of  the  2d  of  January  1568-9,  she 
says :  Also  we  understand,  that  William  Douglas  was  tint, 
[lost,]  immediately,  after  he  had  obtained  his  passport  of 
her  good  sister ;  which  could  not  have  been,  but,  by   the 
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common  men,  as  to  form  an  army  of  6000 
strong.  On  the  8th  of  May,  only  five  days 
after  the  Queen's  enlargement,  there  was  a 
written  engagement,  entered  into,  for  her  de- 
fence, by  nine  earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords, 
and  many  others/  Those  facts  evince  what  a 
powerful  body  of  cveiy  rank  was  attached  to 
the  Queen,  after  all  her  misfortunes.  The 
French  ambassador  remarked,  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  many  men,  so  speedily  convened. 
At  Glasgow,  where  the  Regent  was  holding' 


means  of  those  rebels,  who  bear  deadly  hatred  to  ull  tboee, 
that  have  done,  or  do  their  duty  to  us :  A.id  ehc  adds,  that 
James  Dryedale,  one  of  the  Laird  of  Lochleven's  servants, 
had  threatened  to  murder  \Villiani  Douglas ;  and  avowed, 
that  he  would  plant  a  dagger,  in  ber  own  heart.  Goodall, 
ii.  S99.  The  mffitui,  Drysdale,  owed  his  life  to  the  Queen's 
clemency  ;  for  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Kiuio  ; 
and  was  porduned  by  her.  This  letter  shows  the  Queen's 
solicitude,  about  Utile  Douglai.  He  was  not  lost :  lie  found 
his  way  to  Paris.  Sir  F.  Walaingham,  Elizabeth's  ambiia- 
sador,  on  the  ifith  of  October  1572,  wrote  to  Sir  T.  Smith, 
the  secretary  of  »Uite :  "  Little  Douglas,  who  convoyed  the 
"  Queen  nf  .'Scots  out  of  Lochlevcn,  departelh  out  of  hand 
"  into  Scotland ;  who,  besides  other  conference  with  the 
"  King,  both  bad  long  conference,  willi  the  Queen  mother, 
"  the  ambassador  being  present."  Digges,  2"5.  WiUiam 
Douglas  is  mentioned,  by  the  Queen,  in  her  Inst  will  and 
testament,  as  having  a  peoMon.  GoodoU,  it  414. 
•  Keith,  47«-5 
VOL.  J.  F  f 
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courts  of  justice,  it  was  not  easily  belieyed,  ttiat 
the  Queen  was  arriyed,  at  Hamilton:  But, 
this  event,  at  so  little  a  distance,  could  not  be 
long  concealed.  And  the  wonderful  alteration, 
in  many  minds,  and  many  fiEu^es,  soon  evinced^ 
the  great  eflfects  of  this  exhilarating  truth. 
Some  slipped,  privately,  away;  others  sent 
quietly,  to  beg  the  Queen's  pardon  ;  and  not  a 
few  joined  her  openly :  So  that  the  Regent  was 
advised,  to  retire,  from  Glasgow,  to  Stirling : 
But^  he  was  not  a  man,  to  avoid  difficulty ;  or 
to  retire  from  danger.  He  saw,  that  his  retire- 
ment would  be  deemed  a  flight ;  and  that  such 
a  measure  would  encourage  his  enemies,  and 
dishearten  his  friends. 

The  Queen*s  first  step  was  to  warn  the  Re* 
gent,  to  retire  quietly,  from  bis  ill  acquired 
power ;  and  to  restore  the  sceptre  to  her  legiti* 
mate  hands :  But,  he  had  acquired  bis  power, 
by  too  many  hazards,  and  crimes,  to  relinquish 
it,  without  a  struggle.  Whereupon  the  Queen 
declared,  in  presence  of  the  nobles,  and  other 
respectable  persons,  who  were  assembled  about 
her,  at  Hamilton,  that  the  documents,  for  the 
resignation  of  the  crown,  which  Lord  Lindsay 
had  forced  her  to  sign,  in  the  prison  of  Loch- 
leven,  were  extorted,  from  her,  by  fear :  She 
required  Robert  Melvill,  who  had  been  present, 
at  the  signature  of  those  guilty  papers,  to  tes- 
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tify  what  he  saw.  The  fionventioii,  at  Hamil- 
ton, thereupon  declared  the  Queen's  rasignation 
to  be  void ;  owing  to  the  ci re u instances  at- 
tending it.  Both  parties  now  made  hasty  pre- 
parations, to  decide  that  question,  by  the 
sword.  Bnt.  all  the  wisdom,  in  counsel,  and 
all  the  vigour  of  war,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Regent.  The  Queen,  meantime,  sent  John 
Betouu  to  England,  and  to  France,  to  notify 
her  escape  from  prison,  and  to  solicit  assis- 
tance." The  Qvieen  then  resided  in  Draffen 
castle,  the  ancient  strong-hold  of  the  HamiU 
tons.  And  an  attempt  was  meanwhile  made, 
by  the  parson  of  Audliamstocks,  to  snrpme 
Dunbar  castle,  for  the  Queen's  interest ;  but  it 
failed,  owing  to  want  of  force,  more  than  de- 
ficiency of  enterprise.  It  is  apparent,  from  the 
letters  of  Drury  to  Cecil,  that  the  English  go- 
vernment took  a  strong  part  against  the  Qoeen, 
in  support  of  the  Regent." 


*  When  Betaun  arrived,  nt  the  court  of  England,  and 
made  known  hu  business,  both  there,  and  in  France,  Cecil 
advised  him,  not  to  seek  aid,  in  France,  and  promised  him 
aid  here :  And,  Cecil  directed  tht  antbassador.  Noma,  not 
tu  nientioD  thj^  mailer  to  the  King,  unles*  Norris  should 
ienm,  that  Betuun  hud  asked  the  French  government  fur 
aid.  Letter,  Kith  May  156'S,  in  the  Cabala,  137-  U  did 
not  require  tliis  instance  to  pi'ui'e,  thnt  Secretary  Cecil,  wu 
very  capable  of  deliberate  deception. 


*  Keith,  <7».5. 
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If  we  may  believe  Melvill^  the  Queen  had  no 
inclination^  for  warfare,  nor  any  purpose  to 
hazard  an  engagement ;  but,  to  shelter  herself 
in  the  strong  castle  of  Dunbarton  ;  and  to  wait 
events,  both  from  the  affections  of  her  people^ 
and  succours,  from  abroad.  The  nobles,  how- 
ever, who  surrounded  her,  were  too  confident 
in  their  numbers,  without  reflecting  how  often 
the  victory  is  won,  by  skill,  over  all  the  efforts 
of  strength.  The  Queen,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  her  object,  by  treaty; 
without  adverting,  that  the  Murrays,  the  Mor- 
tons, and  the  Maitlands,  if  they  negotiated^  it 
would,  only,  be,  to  deceive,  and  betray.  The 
Queen*s  army,  which  was  conducted  by  Argyle, 
marched  from  Hamilton,  on  the  13th  of  May 
1568,  with  design  to  convey  her  to  Dunbarton 
castle.  The  Regent,  being  informed  of  this 
intention,  marched  his  inferior  numbers,  with 
some  field  pieces,  to  Langside,  in  Renfrewshire 
which  lying  directly  on  the  road,  he,  in  some 
measure,  fortified.  The  Queen's  army  attacked 
the  village;  but  after  a  sharp  conflict,  were 
repulsed.  The  Queen,  seeing  the  sad  fate  of  the 
field,  left  it,  with  speed,  attended  by  Lord  Her- 
ries ;  and  retired  into  Galloway,  whence,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Herries's  opinion,  he  could 
retire,  by  sea,  either  into  England,  or  France  J 

f  Mel.  Mem.  91-2 }  Keith,  477-82. 
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The  Queen  did  not  stop,  till  she  found  herself 
in  Dundreinnen  abbey,  near  Kirkud bright, 
sixty  miles  from  the  unfortunate  field  of  Lang- 
side.  After  a  slight  repast,  she  held  a  consul- 
tation, on  the  qnestion,  what  course  she  should 
next  pursue.  Her  frieudSj  strenuously,  objected 
to  England,  as  a  country,  where  she  could  not 
expect  any  safety :  yet,  feeling  the  mortification 
of  returning  to  France,  as  a.  fiigitive,  she  re- 
solved to  trust  to  the  recent  kindnesses  of  her 
faithless  cousia,  rather  than  expose  herself  to 
the  coarse  malignity  of  the  Queen-mother. 
This  resolution,  being  thus  unwisely  taken, 
Lord  Herries  wrote,  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of 
May,  to  LoH'ther,  the  deputy  captain  of  Car- 
lisle; informing  him  of  the  Queen's  misfortune; 
and  desiring  to  know,  if  the  ScotJsh  Queen, 
should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity,  of  seeking 
refuge,  in  England,  she  might  come,  safely,  to 
Carlisle.  Lowther  wrote  a  doubtful  answer; 
saying,  that  Lord  Scroope,  the  warden  of  that 
march,  was  at  London,  to  whom  he  had  writ- 
ten;  bnt,  if  the  Queen  should  be  pressed,  by 
necessity,  to  pass  the  borders,  he  would  meet, 
and  protect  her,  till  his  mistress's  pleasure  were 
known.  Without  waiting,  however,  for  this 
answer,  wliich  was  promptly  written,  the  Queen, 
with  sixteen  attendants,  the  chief  of  whom,  was 
the  gallant  Lord  Herries,  embarked  in  a  fishing 


bo4tj  for  Camberland ;  and,  on  tbe  evening  of 
iBuiiday,  th^  16tb  of  May  1568,  arrivad  safe,  at 
Workington.  On  this  occasion,  the  nnfiMrtanate 
Queen  bad  not  a  second  habit,  nor  a  shilling  in 
her  pocket.  She  immediately  wrote,  however, 
to  her  good  sister ;  informing  her  of  her  arrival, 
find  of  the  cause  of  her  adventure.  Tlie  Sco- 
tisfa  Queen  seemed,  at  first,  not  to  wish  to  be 
knoim ;  but,  the  neighbouripg  gentlemen,  hear- 
ing that  certain  strangers  had  landed  there, 
from  Scotland^  soon  discov^ned  in  her  OQara^ 
disguise,  that  she  was  no  ordinary  person ;  and 
they  respectfully  conwyed  her  to  Coekermouth, 
where  she  remained  till  Lowther,  Lord  Scroope^s 
deputy,  assembled  the  country,  and  conduct^ 
her,  honourably,  says  Cecil,  to  the  castle  of 
Carlisle,  as  her  prison/ 

*  Anders.  Col.  iv.  1 — 3  ^  from  a  paper>  which  was  drawo 
up,  by  Cecily  remaining,  in  the  Paper  Office.  In  his  Diary, 
Murdin,  764,  Cecil  has  stated  the  dates  in  this  manner :  On 
the  13th  of  May  1568,  the  Scotish  Queen  fled  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Langside :  On  the  17th  of  May  she  came  to  Work* 
ington  out  of  Scotland,  by  sea  3  writing  a  letter  to  the  Queea 
thereof :  On  the  28th  of  May,  she  was  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Lowther,  at  Carlisle.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Lord 
Scroope*s  deputy,  who  was  called  Lawder^  was  Lowther,  of 
the  distinguished  family  of  Lonsdale.  Mr.  Lowtlier*s  letter, 
from  Coekermouth,  on  the  17th  of  May,  to  Cecil,  in  the 
Paper  OflBice,  proves,  that  the  Scotish  Queen  arrived,  the 
dajf  brfore,  at  Workington  3  that  on  the  17th  of  May  8h# 
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In  the  meantime,  continues  Cecil,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  Queen's  majesty 
having  heard,  certainly,  of  the  Scotish  Queen's 
landing,  sent  expi'ess  commandment  to  the 
deputy  of  CarUsle,  to  treat  her  with  all  honour, 
and  fnvour,  that  he  could,  and  commanded  that 
the  Lady  Scroope,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  sister, 
being  in  the  north  parts,  should  speedily  repair, 
with  other  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  to  attend 
on  her  :  and  further  sent  letters  of  comfort  to 
the  said  Queen ;  and  gave  order,  also,  to  the 
Lord  Scroope,  the  warden  of  those  frontiers, 
being  then  at  court,  and  Sir  Francis  KnoUys, 
the  vice  chamberlain,  to  depart  in  post,  to- 
wards the  said  Queen,  with  letters,  and  mes- 
sages of  as  much  conitbrt,  as  the  time  would 
allow ;  who  departed  the  20th  of  May :  and  at 
tlieir  coming  to  her,  declared  the  Queen's  grief 
of  mind,  for  her  many  late  mishaps  ;  and  there- 
with gave  her  an  assurance  of  her  friendship, 
and  favour,  that  with  her  honour,  any  way  she 
might :  whereof,  the  Scotish  Queen  took  great 
comfort,  and  speedily  sent  np  the  Lord  Herries, 


came  tii  Cookemiuutb ;  anil  that  nti  the  nnt  day,  he  intended 
b>  conduct  her  to  the  castle  of  Carlisle:  There  is  n  letter 
from  Mr.  Lowther,  on  the  IBlh  ;  uying  that  he  had  so  con- 
ducted her  with  ber  niite,  to  Carltgle. 
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as  her  most  trusty  counsellor^  a  nobleman  of 
great  understandings  and  the  Lord  Fleming, 
whom  she  afterward  made  her  chamberlain,  to 
the  Queen's  Majesty.  It  was,  moreover,  ordered, 
that  she,  with  her  train,  should  be  entertained 
with  all  honour,  and  curtesy,  and  a  free  liberty 
given  to  her  servants,  or  subjects,  to  come  to 
Carlise  to  speak  with  her,  and  to  return  into 
Scotland,  at  their  pleasure.*  Thus  much  from 
Cecil.  Had  all  been  like  this !  But,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  much  of  this  attention  to  the  Scot^ 
ish  Queen  was  merely  affected,  in  order,  to 
show  fair  appearances  to  the  eyes  of  France, 
and  Spain ;  to  withdraw  the  Queen*s  attention, 
from  her  sense  of  captivity ;  and  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation of  confidence,  whereon  might  be  built  a 
large  superstructure  of  future  wrongs. 

*  Anderson's  Col.  iv.  3-4.  The  letters  from  Mr.  Lowther, 
in  the  Paper  0£Sce^  evince,  that  the  above  description  of 
Cecil  is  much  too  splendid :  Mr.  Lowther,  in  his  letter  of  the 
ISth  of  May,  says  to  Cecil,  "  that  the  Scotish  Qneen's  attire 
was  very  mean ;  and  that  she  had  no  other  to  change;  and 
that  she  had  very  little  money,  as  he  conceived ,  and  he  had 
himself  defrayed  the  chai^  of  her  journey,  from  Cocker- 
mouth  to  Carlisle,  and  provided  horses,  for  herself,  and  at- 
tendants. In  a  letter,  from  the  Scotish  Queen  to  Eliiabetb» 
in  French,  dated  the  28th  of  May,  ''  she  complained,  that 
*^  she  had  now  been  detained  15  days,  like  a  priioner,  in  the 
^'  castle  of  Carlisle.**     This  letter  is  in  the  F^wr  Ofllee. 
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Here^  must  this  section  close ;  having  thus 
conducted  the  Scotish  Queen  to  Carlisle ;  and 
here  may  it  be  fit,  to  pause  awhile ;  and  to  lay 
before  the  judicious  reader^  some  lighter  sub- 
jects. 

From  the  Paper  Office,  I  submit  the  atten- 
dants upon  the  Scotish  Queen,  at  Carlisle,  and 
Bolton,  with  some  remarks  upon  the  margin^ 
by  Secretary  Cecil : 

The  Bishop  of  Ross/ 

The  L,  Herries, 

The  L.  Lyvingston,* 

The  L.  Fleming,* 

Mr.  Hamilton,  master  of  household^ 

A  Frenchman,  comptroler, 

J.  Livingston,  master  stabler,* 

Mr.  Douglas,  (George), 

Little  Douglas,  (William,  the  orphan  boy), 

Mr.  Beaton, 

Bastian,' 

Gilbert  Curle,« 

M.  Nawe,** 

The  Laird  of  Whitlaw, 

The  Laird  of  Skirling, 


**  Almost  ^j :  He  was  bom  in  Sept.  1527. 

•  With  his  wife.        ^  With  his  wife.        •  With  his  wife 
'  WHh  h»  wife        >  A  secretarj,  ^  A  secretaiy. 
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Capt.  Bruce^ 

A  Pander, 

A  Cooke/ 

A  Pattiser, 

The  Lady  Livingstone, 

Marie  Seaton, 

Curselle, 

Mrs.  Livingston, 

Mary  Bruce, 

The  Comptroller's  wife, 

Bastian's  wife. 


The  Queen's  want  of  op/^are/ ought  not  to  sur- 
prise us;  considering  her  late  adventures.  The 
messenger,  Richard  Graham,  whom  Scroope, 
and  Knollys,  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  for  the 
Queen's  wardrobe,  remaining  at  Lochleven,  re- 
turned with  five  small  cart  loads,  and  four  horse 
loads  of  apparel.*"  Through  the  disguise  of  her 
apparel,  Lord  Scroope,  and  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
saw,  that  she  was  an  elegant  woman.  Knollys 
wrote  to  Cecil :  "  Surely,  she  is  a  rare  woman  : 
"  For,  as  no  flattery  can  abuse  her;  so  no 
"  plain  speech  seems  to  oflcnd  her,  if  she  thinks 


'  The  Queen's  meat  was  dressed^  by  her  own  officer. 
^^  Letter   in  the   Paper  Office,  from    Knollys  to  Cecil. 
There  were,  moreover,  sent,  by  the  Regent's  command,  in 
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'^  the  speaker  an  honest  man.""  In  another 
letter  from  Knollys  to  Cecil  of  the  28th  of 
June,  he  says:  ^^  So  that  now  here  are  six 
^^  waiting  women,  although  none  of  reputation, 
"  but  Mistress  Mary  Seaton,  who  is  praised, 
by  this  Queen,  to  be  the  finest  busker,  that 
is  to  say,  the  finest  dresser  of  a  woman*8 
^^  head  of  hair,  that  is  to  be  seen,  in  any  coun- 
try ;  whereof  we  have  seen  divers  experiences, 
since  her  coming  hither :  And,  among  other 
pretty  devices,  yesterday,  and  this  day,  she 


charge  of  the  same  messenger  for  the  Queen  -,  as  we  know^ 
from  the  Treasurer's  accoimts  of  the  9th  of  August  1568 : 
Item — 30  ehis  of  gray  ta£feteis,  at  50t,  per  £.     j 
8  elns  of  fine  black  velvote  £6  per£. 
30  elns  of  black  ta£feteis,  at  SOs.  per  £. 
2  lb.  wg^  of  fyne  steiking  silk 
300  elns  of  small  silken  bissetis 
25  gross  of  black  jett  buttonis 
2  gret  buttonis  for  gowns 
12  p^  of  Marikyn  Schone,  Ss.  per  pair 
4  p'.  of  mulis^  [slippers] 
To  Richard  Graham  for  his  expences^  50 
crowns  of  the  sun^  35«.  each 

Scots     £266     0    0 
On  the  12th  of  August,  there  was  also  paid, 
by  the  Regent's  order  to  Servay  de  Cond^, 
for  expenses  made,  by  him,  in  the  Queen's 
afiJBurs  -  -  -  i:i3   13     9 
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did  set  such  a  curled  hair  upon  the  Queen^ 
that  was  said  to  be  a  perewyke,  that  showed 
very  delicately :  And,  every  other  day,  she 
'^  hath  a  new  device  of  head  dressing,  without 
^^  any  cost,  and  yet  setteth  forth  a  woman 
^^  gayliewell.** 
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SECTION    XL 

From  Marys  Arrival  in  England ,  till  the  End 

of  Elizabeth's  Enquiry. 

1  HE  Scotish  Queen  had  scarcely  arrived,  in 

England,  when  an  acrimonious  dispute  arose 
between  individuals,  with  regard  to  the  appro- 
priate person,  who  had  a  right  to  detain  her. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  claimed  her,  as 
she  had  landed,  within  his  liberty,  as  his  prize. 
Mr.  Lowther,  as  deputy  warden  of  that  march, 
claimed  her,  as  his  prisoner ;  as  she  had  come 
within  his  charge,  without  a  passport.  The 
earl  obtained,  from  the  council  at  York,  an 
order  upon  Mr.  Lowther,  to  deliver  the  Scotish 
Queen  to  the  earl,  which  he  refused  to  obey." 

^  The  warrant,  which  was  dated  the  ]  9th  of  May^  directs 
''  that  she  and  her  attendants  should  be  well,  and  honour^ 
i^^  "  My,  used,  but,  special  care  to  be  taken,  that  none  of 
"  them  should  escape.**  [Paper  Office.]  The  earVs  motive 
appears  not :  But,  it  is  certain,  that  even,  in  that  age,  the 
sons  of  some  of  the  Scotish  nobles  remained  prisoners,  in 
England,  for  want  of  greater  ransoms,  than  they  could  pay. 
On  the  18th  of  May  1568,  the  earl  notified  to  Secretary 
Cecil  the  Scotish  Queen's  arrival,  within  his  Uberties ;  and 
intreating  that  she  might  not  be  delivered  to  any  other 
charge,  than  his  own. 


Sir  Frauds  KnoIlyB,  hearing  os 
Dorthirard^  of  tUs  diqrate,  wrote  to  Aaft  Ug^ 
minded  eari,  diat  he  wcmld  do  well  Mt  to  press 
his  pretenrions^  till  they  were  settled,  bfEK- 
gabeth^tawiioni  die  authority  of  dnridingi 
a  qoestion  belonged.  The  earl,  howerer, 
to  Carlisle^  and  demanded  the  Seotish  Qiwett, 
to  be  defivered  to  him,  niiich,  being  refined  bj 
Mr.  Lowther,  the  hangfaty  noble  called  him 
varlet  ;*  saying  that,  he  was  too  low  a  man, 
to  pretend  to  snch  a  charge.*  It  is  posnble^ 
that  the  earFs  disappmntment,  on  this  occasion, 
may  have  been  one  of  the  ingredients,  which 
formed  the  mass  of  discontent,  that  induced 
this  ill  foted  noble,  to  go  into  his  nnsoccesafiil 
rebellion.^ 


"*  Documents  in  the  Paper  Office. 

*  On  the  18th  of  May,  Knollys  wrote  to  the  earl  3  de- 
siring him,  in  the  Queen's  name,  not  to  meddle  any  further, 
about  removing  the  Seotish  Queen,  till  his  arrival,  at  Car- 
lisle.   [Paper  Office.] 

0  There  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lowther  to  Secretary  Cecil ; 
stating  that  the  gentlemen  of  Cumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land, and  the  sheriffs,  had  been  very  remiss,  in  their  duty  : 
as  very  few  of  them  came  forward,  on  the  Queen's  arrival, 
notwithstanding  he  had  warned  the  country,  "  by  beacon.** 
[Pap.  Office.]  Those  gentlemen  seem  not  to  have  consi- 
dered the  Seotish  Queen,  as  an  enemy,  or  her  arrival- to  be 
hostile. 
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According;  to  the  usiial  policy  of  Elizabeth, 
and  Cecil,  the  ScotisH  Queen  was  guarded,  as 
a  prisuner,  without  being  declared  to  be  one. 
The  vice  chamberlfiin,  Knollys,  who  was  en- 
trusted, as  the  principal  warder  of  the  Scotish 
Queen,  wrote  frequently  to  Cecil,  desiring  to 
know,  precisely,  whether  he  was  to  treat  her, 
as  a  prisoner:''  But,  Cecil  knew  how  to  be 
silent,  when  he  wished  not  to  avow  his  mean- 
ing. Many  of  the  Scotisb  people  resorted 
to  Carlisle,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  Murray. 
And,  the  wardens  seeing  so  great  a  concourse, 
so  near  the  borders,  were  the  more  anxious  to 
remove  her  J'urther  within  the  realm :  Mean- 
time, arrived,  at  Carlisle,  from  Berwick,  a  hun- 
dred harquebuziers,  to  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  wardens;  so  that  prepai-ations  of  force 

'  LcttPra  of  the  -id,  nad  Kth,  aiiiJ  11th  of  June  156§,  in 
the  I'fipcr  Office.  Scmope,  and  Knollys,  wrote  to  Cecil,  on 
the  lllh  of  June:  "  They  bad  cbni^.nol  to  let  her  escape  j 
btit,  liad  no  authority  to  detain  her,  a»  a  pntoncr;  and  she 
hftd  counigc  i-noufjli,  to  escape,  if  oppoituiuty  offered  :  Lord 
Scroope  would  not  hold  to  tlippery  a  charge,  without  she 
wna  declared  a  prisoner ;  in  which  ca.ne,  he  recontinendctl 
Naworth  cnstle,  for  the  place  of  her  detention,  as  being 
tnonted  ruund )  and  thin  would  be  the  plainest,  surest,  und 
most  honaunible  mode  of  proceeding  :  Requesting  partleu- 
lar  directions,  whether  she  was  to  be  "  moved  ftirther  into 
"  th«  realm,"  und  where,  or  wheHier,  she  was  to  be  Mt  «t 
liberty,  to  return. 


I 
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vera  that  made,  whatever  in%ht  •■  be  remhed^ 
w  the  policy  to  be  pnrsiied.* 
.At  length  anived  the  direotionB  <rf  the  Privy 
Coancil,  to  remove  the  Scotish  Qneen^  to  Bol- 
too  castle,  a  honse  of  Lord  Scroope*8,  in  the 
Northriding  of  Yorkshire,  Hangwest  hundred, 
lying  betiveen  Eficrig,  and  Middleham/    The 

*  1  Thnsre  is  a  letter,  in  the  Cotton  library,  fhim  Knolljrs  t6 
Cedl,  15tli  June  1668,  at  CarUdej  g^ving^  anaoconnioi 
tibe  Scotiih  Queen's  paatimea}  at  follows:  '^.Yeoterdafw 

her  grace  went  out,  at  a  poatem,  to  walk  on  the  Flaying 
'  ffreen,  towards  Scotland  :  And  we,  with  22  halberdeera 
''  of  Master  Read*s  band,  with  divers  gentlemen,  and  other 
'^  servants  waited  upon  her; — where  abont  iO  of  her  re- 
'^  tiirae  played  at  fbot^ball  befbre  her  the  spaee  of 'two 
*'  hours  very  strongly,  nimbly,  and  skillfully,  without  any 
'*  foul  play  offered,  the  sinallness  of  their  ball  occasioning 
"  their  fair  play.  And  before  yesterday,  since  our  comings 
'^  she  went  but  twice  out  of  the  town,  once  to  the  like  play 
*'  of  foot-ball,  in  the  same  place,  and  once  she  rode  out  a 
'*  hunting  the  hare,  she  galloping  so  fast,  upon  every  oc- 
*'  casion,  and  her  whole  retinue  being  so  well  horsed,  that 
''  we  upon  experience  thereof,  doubting  that,  upon  a  set  * 
'^  course,  some  of  her  friends  out  of  Scotland  might  invade, 
^*  and  assault  us,  upon  the  sudden,  for  to  rescue,  and  take 
''  her  from  us  $  we  mean  hereafter,  if  any  such  riding  paa* 
**  times  be  required  that  way,  so  much  to  fear  the  endan- 
''  gering  of  her  person  by  some  sudden  invasion  of  her  ene« 
**  mies,  that  she  must  hold  us  excused,  in  that  behalf.*' 

'  Cabala,  138.    It  is  mentioned,  by  Leland,  i.  90,  &c.  ; 
by  Gibson's  Camden,  919. 
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Queen  did  Dot  mllingly  assent  to  this  removal  i 
as  it  savoured  of  captivity,  which  was  not 
avowed  ;  and  which  she  did  not  readily  be- 
lieve.' From  Elizabeth's  usage  of  her,  the 
Scotish  Queen  thought  it  to  be  that  of  a  priso- 
ner. As  Sir  George  Bowes  arrived,  with  forty 
armed  horseuien,  on  the  day,  proposed  for  her 
removal,  the  Scotish  Queen  thought,  they  had 
authority  to  remove  her,  by  force,  if  she  did 
not  go  willingly :  And,  Lord  Skirliug,  one  of 
her  attendants,  desired  Lord  Scroope,  and 
Knollys,  to  witness,  that  she  removed,  willingly, 
and  not  by  force.  On  the  16th  of  July  1568, 
the  Scotish  Queen  arrived,  at  Bolton  castle.' 
In  the  meantime,  the  Scotish  Queen  remain- 


■  Scroope,  and  KooUys,  infornied  Cecil,  on  the  26lh  of 
June,  **  that  they  hail  useil  every  persuasion,  in  their  power, 
"  to  induce  the  Scotish  Queen  (o  remore  from  Carlisle, 
"  without  success  j  and,  therefore,  intended  to  tell  her 
"  plainly,  that  it  was  Q.  Elizabeth's  order ,"  but  they  think 
die  will  insist  on  seeing  a  letter,  signed  by  the  Queen  her- 
self, before  she  will  consent :  For,  expecting  that  Elizabeth 
would  relent  lo  her,  "she  grows  unruly."  They  meant, 
however,  to  remove,  on  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday  ne»t.  la 
the  Paper  Office.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Scotish 
Queen,  from  her  arrival  to  the  l%th  of  June,  amounted  lo 
^iH.  \.^. 

'  Cecil's  Diary.  Lord  Scroope'*  custle  was  frequently 
called  Bowton. 

VOL.  I.  O  g 
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ed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lowther  on  the  28th  day 
of  May  1568,  when  Lord  Scroops,  and  Sir 
Francis  Knollys  arrived,  to  assume  that  trust. 
On  the  same  day,  the  Earl,  and  Countess  of 
Lennox,  demanded  justice  against  the  Scotisb 
Queen."  This  seems  to  be  connected  with 
certain  imaginations,  how  to  restore  the  Scotisk 
Queen ,-  one  whereof  is,  that  it  is  both  honour- 
able, and  fit,  for  the  Queen  of  England,  to  hear, 
and  decide,  any  controversy,  moved  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland ;  for  that,  of  ancient  right, 
itappertaineth,  to  the  crown  of  England.'  TbiB 
last  hint  led  on  to  a  question,  which  was  pat,  by 
the  English  commissioners,  to  the  Scotish  :  If 
they  acknowledged  the  feudal  superiority  of 
England  over  Scotland?  But  the  commissioners 
would  not  acknowledge  what  was  in  itself  an- 
true.  Had  this  question  been  answered,  in  the 
affirmative,  it  would  have  shortened  the  en- 
quiry :  They  needed,  only,  to  have  indicted  the 
Scotisb  Queen,  as  a  subordinate  feudary  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  murder  of  her  husband  :  Murray, 
and  Morton,  and  their  associates,  would  have 
proved  her  guilt,  upon  their  honours,  and  con- 
sciences, whereof  they  had  none ;  and  Elizabeth 
would  have  had  only  the  simple  ceremony  of  or- 


*  Cecil's  Diary  of  that  date.     Murdln. 

*  Anderaoii'i  Coll.  iv.  36-7. 
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dering  ber  execution,  aad  then  punishing  her  se- 
cretary, for  obeying  her  formal  orders."  All 
this  was  prevented,  by  the  denial  of  the  Scotiah 
commissioners  i  as  they  knew,  that  they  could 
not  have  returned  to  Scotland,  if  they  had  ac- 
knowledged the  feudal  superiority  of  the  one 
kingdom  over  the  other. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  Lord  Herries  arrived,  at 
Greenwich,  with  the  Scotish  Queen's  letters, 
and  solicitations,  which  did  not  make  much 
impression  on  Elizabeth's  understanding,  or 
her  heart.  She  answered,  however,  by  Secre- 
tary Cecil,  that  she  meanetb  to  take  her,  and 
faer  cause,  into  her  protection  ;  and  according 
to  tile  justice  of  the  cause,  will  prosecute  her 
adversaries.  Elizabeth  had  not  received  her, 
personally,  on  account  of  the  public  suspicion 


*  The  Scotish  Queen's  commissioners  protested,  on  the 
7th  of  October  1568,  that  their  mistress  should  not  recog- 
nize herself  to  be  suiiject  to  any  jud^,  on  earth  ;  being  a 
free  sovereign,  and  having  an  imperial  crown,  given  her 
by  Ood.  Goulall,  ii.  124.  The  English  comini&sioners 
protested,  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  does  appertain  to  the 
Queen's  majesty,  in  the  right  of  her  crown  of  England, 
lb.  1S5.  There  is  a  proclamation,  by  Elizabeth,  on  the  ^ 
of  January  1568'9}  denying  such  n  pretension  ;  and  avow- 
ing, with  happy  deceit,  that  such  a  thought,  as  a  daiin  of 
niperitmty  over  Scotland,  never  entered  into  her  contenpU- 
tioo.     Ib.SSS. 
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of  SO  horrible  a  crime :  Yet,  she  neither  con- 
demns, not-  acquits  her,  until  she  hear  what 
may  he  said  therein.  The  point,  wherewith 
Elizabeth  was  chiefly  touched,  was,  that  the 
death  of  her  husband  was  not  sufficiently  aveng- 
ed ;  and  her  marrying  so  early  the  person,  who 
was  known  to  be  the  principal  murderer,  who 
bad  a  lawful  wife  alive,  from  whom  he  divorced 
himself,  to  many  her."  Cecil  seems,  thus,  to 
have  mixed  up  the  sweet,  with  the  sour,  so 
artfully,  as  to  affect  the  Scotish  Queen's  ten- 
derest  sensibilities.  In  this  mixed  style  of 
flattery,  and  fraud,  a  great  variety  of  letters, 
and  other  documents,  were,  during  the  follow- 
ing months,  sent  to  the  Scotish  Queen,  to  de- 
lude, and  frighten,  to  irritate,  and  tranquillize 
her.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  deception, 
Elizabeth  wrote  an  impressive  letter  to  the 
Regent,  Murray, "  to  come  Into  England,  with 
"  a  commission,  to  treat,  at  York,  and  to  an- 
"  swer  to  the  Scotish  Queen's  complaint."' 

Murray's  career  of  vengeance  was  in  some 
measure,  stopped,  by  the  avrival,  on  the  IStU 
of  June,  of  Middlemore,  uith  Elizabeth's  letter, 
before  mentioned.*    In  the  meantime,  Murray, 

"  Anderson's  Coll.  iv.  66. 

'  See  those  documents,  in  Anderson's  CoU.  iv,  29 — 188. 

'  Cecil's  Diary,  Murdin,  765. 

■  Middlemore  left  London,  on  the  6th  of  June  1668} 
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had  sent  his  usual  Secretary,  John  Wood,  to 
Londou,  with  copies  of  the  supposititious  letters 
ofthcScotish  Queen,  which  had  beeen  trans- 
lated, as  Murray  affirmed,  from  the  originals, 
for  the  perusal  of  Elizabeth,  and  Cecil ;  and 
to  offer,  to  make  a  declaration  to  them  of 
his  whole  doings."  The  arrival  of  Middlemore, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  seems  to  have  thrown 
Murray  into  great  embarrassment ;  the  more 
so,  as  be  bad  so  recently  sent  his  Secretary  to 
Elizabeth ;  in  order  to  lay  before  her  Mary's 
supposititious  epistles,  with  regard  to  which, 
Elizabeth  remained  perfectly  silent.  He  now 
repeated  bis  wish  to  Middlemore,  that  those 
epistles  might  be  considered,  by  the  English 
councils,  abd  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
communicated  to  him  ;  in  order  that  he  might 
know,  whether  they  concurred  with  him,  in 
thinking  them  decisive  of  the  Scotish  Queen's 
guilt."     Whenever  those  ill-fated  letters  came 


arrived,  at  CarUale,  od  the  13th,  at  9  o'clock,  much  fatigued. 
On  the  morrow,  the  14th,  he  held  a  long  conference  with 
the  Scotuh  Queen;  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  he  pushed 
forward  to  Dumfries,  where  Murray  then  lay.  Murray'! 
Journal,  which  records  the  arrival  of  Middlemore,  on  the 
16th  of  May,  commits  a  mistake  of  only  a  month. 

^  See  Queen  Elizabeth's  Letter,  Sth  June  l&fiS,  in  Good* 


all.i 


.73. 
'  (ioodlOl,  ii.  7&-«. 
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within  the  serious  contemplation  of  Murray, 
he  coDSlantly  evinces  his  suspicion  of  some  de- 
fect. 

It  was  about  this  time,  probably,  and  owing 
to  that  cause,  that  Murray's  Journal  was  fa- 
bricated, mther  than  the  preceding  November, 
as  has  been  supposed.""  It  was  plainly  forged 
to  support,  and  illustrate,  the  letters,  which 
are  sufficiently  obscure,  from  their  want  of 
subscriptions,  and  superscriptions,  from  their 
deficiencies  of  time,  and  place.  It  was  obviously 
drawn  up,  long  after  the  events ;  which  appears 
from  the  mistakes  in  the  dates,  and  from  the 
anticipations  of  many  of  the  events.*  And  its 
second  object,  consisted,  in  calumniating  the 


'  Whitaker,  i,  418.  There  is  this  article  in  the  Journal, 
which  aeems  to  be  JDconaistcnl  with  his  theory  :  June  16tb 
she  passed  to  Lochlevea ;  and  there  remained  to  the  3d  of 
May  1568.  In  this  manner  ia  her  imprisonment  mentioned. 
And  the  last  event,  which  is  stated,  in  the  JonrnBl,  is  the 
aniral  of  Middlemore,  on  the  I5tb  of  May,  not  the  l&th  of 

*  For  inataace,  in  a  number  of  articke,  in  iaouary.  Pe> 
bmary,  March,  and  April,  15C7,  it  apeaks,  expressly,  of  the 
Queen's  writing  the  letters  to  Botliwell,  whieh  they  profc 
to  have  only  found,  on  the  Mth  of  June  1567  ;  "nd  whicb 
were  not  in  existence  till  long  after  the  date  of  their  iKmo- 
very :  It  speabs  of  my  Lord  Regent,  some  months  before  he 
became  R^enl,  on  the  Q2d  of  August  1 667. 
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Queen,  by  showin^^,  her  constantly,  alone  with 
Bothwell,  however  contrary  to  the  fact :  for 
evincing  the  genuineness  of  those  letters,  which 
are  contrary  to  every  probability  of  life,  as  well 
as  of  logick.' 

The  arrival  of  Middlemoi-e,  with  Elizabeth's 
commands,  on  the  15th  of  JuDe,  at  Dumfries, 
did  not  quite  stop  the  Regent's  military  oper- 
ations against  the  Queens  friends,  much  less 
prevent  the  forfeiture  of  bis  own  foes,  in  the 
subsequent  parliament  of  August.  He  knew, 
that  Cecil  would  protect  him,  however  Eliza- 
beth might  pretend  to  reprehend  him.  In  fact, 
Cecil  found  reasons,  for  delaying  the  enquiry, 
at  York,  to  sntt  Murray's  purpose,  rather  than 
Mary's  impatience. 

Meatitirae,  was  carried  on  a  correspondebce 
of  matchless  artifice,  between  Elizabeth  and 
Mun"ay,  by  which,  she  drew  to  herself  an  exa- 
mination of  the  complaints  of  Mary  against 
Murray ;  and,  by  the  same  means,  Murray  en- 
deavoured, to  induce  Elizabeth,to  prejudge  the 
pretensions  of  both  parties,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Mary.    That  correspondence  ended. 


'  The  Regent  Hurray,  on  the  I6th  of  September  1568, 
g«Te  Morton  a  fbnnal  receipt,  for  a  boxful  of  letters.  Good- 
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at  length,  in  the  appointment  of  an  enquiry,  at 
York,  before  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  in  the  first  week  of  October, 
1568. 

Understanding  that  the  enquiry,  which  Eli- 
zabeth proposed,  to  have,  at  York,  was  to  be 
attended  "  with  great  ceremony,  and  solem- 
"  nities,"  Murray  made  suitable  preparations, 
for  the  occasion  :  The  Regent  appointed  him- 
self, the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  sorae  otlier  trusty 
friends,  iis  the  King's  commissioners,  with  Se- 
cretary Maitland,  George  Buchanan,  two  of  the 
ablest,  and  most  profligate  of  mankind,  with 
some  others  of  a  similar  sort,  for  assistants. 
The  Queen  was  not  wanting,  on  her  part, 
though  she  felt  this  enquiry,  before  anotber 
sovereign,  to  be  degrading ;  As  her  commis- 
sioners,  she  appointed  Lesley,  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  Lord  Herries,  and  some  others  of  less 
note,  for  their  skill,  and  energy;  and  to  give 
greater  weight,  and  lustre  to  their  commission, 
they  had,  also,  power,  and  instructions,  from  a 
convention,  at  Dunbarton,  on  the  12tb  of  Sep- 
tember 15(i8  :  consisting  of  seven  earls,  twelve 
lords,  eight  bishops,  and  eight  abbots.* 


■  Gooilail,  ii.    118-349-54.     George  Buchunnn   vraa  an 
m,  furnishtrd,  by  (be  Hegeiit,  witli  ii  suit  of  bla<^ 
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The  commissioners  of  the  three  powers ;  of 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Murray;  at  length  met, 
at  York,  early  iu  October  1368.  As  this  en- 
quiry was  intended  to  be  impressive,  both  at 
home,  and  abroad,  the  commis^^ioners  heard  a 
sermon,  and  took  an  oath,  which  was  admi- 
nistered, by  the  dean  of  York  ;  obliging  them 
"  to  be  honest,  godly,  reasonable,  just,  and 
"  true."''  The  preliminaries  being  now  settled, 
the  Scotish  Queen,  as  the  complainant,  charged 
MuiTay,  and  his  associates,  with  dethroning 
her,  and  sending  her  to  prison,  with  seizing 
her  revenue,  and  government,  and  with  com- 
pelling her,  to  resign  her  sceptre  to  her  son.' 
Instead   of    meeting  these    charges,   directly, 


velvet,  at  the  pubUc  expense,  of  i£7%-  17'-  Sd.  Henry  Bal- 
navia,  who  bad  been  one  of  the  assassins  of  Beaton,  and  was 
Dowalurd  of  session,  was  supplied  with  several  suits  of  block 
velvet,  ttnd  black  cloth,  which  cost  ^231.  4s.  3d.  John 
Wood,  the  Regent's  secretary,  and  a  lord  of  session,  had 
also  a  suit  of  velvet,  and  Secretary  Maitland  bad  aSV)0. 
[Treasurer's  Accounts  of  the  U7th  of  August  1568.] 

^  Goodull,  ii.  122'3.  Herriesobjecled  to  tbe^neraloath^ 
but  swore,  that  he  would  say  nothing  but  the  truth,  though 
he  coiild  not  speak  all,  that  he  knew.  It  is  said,  that  in  ex- 
pectation of  some  good  a^eement,  he  was  willing,  to  de- 
cline the  accusation  of  Murray.  Morton,  Maitland,  &c.  the 
murderers  of  the  late  King.     Goodall,  ii.  116, 

'  lb.  las. 
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Murray  gave  in  articles,  to  be  first  resolved  ; 
stating  various  petitions,  hypothetically,  and 
desiring  to  know,  what  would  be  the  result  of 
different  events.^  What  is  this,  but  an  appre- 
hension of  the  weakness  of  his  proofs,  and  the 
feebleness  of  his  cause.  This  sort  of  hesitation 
had  been  already  reprehended,  by  Elizabeth,  and 
Cecil,  as  an  attempt,  to  decide  the  cause,  with- 
out hearing  both  parties.  Being  again  told  this 
byElizabeth'scouimissioners,  Murray  agreed  to 
answer,  pointedly ;  He,  and  his  associates,  pro- 
fessed, that  in  all  their  doings,  they  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  good  ground,  and  just  causes ; 
yet,  were  they  loath,  to  proceed  so  far  as,  "  to 
"  charge  their  King's  mother,  with  such  things, 
"  as  hitherto  they  have  been  content,  rather  to 
"  conceal,  than  to  publish  to  the  world  to  her 
"infamy,  and  dishononr."'  What  falsehood! 
What  impertinence !  The  very  hypocrisy  of 
their  intimation  was  a  demonstration  of  their 
own  guilt.  They  had,  ah'eady,  charged  the 
Queen  before  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  on 
the  4th  of  December  1567,  with  all  that  they 
had  to  lay  to  her  charge  ;  with  their  suppositi- 
tious letters  to  Bothwell,  the  murderer  of  her 
late  husband ;   and  with  marrying  him,  soon 
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after,  and  thereby  inferring  her  gnilty  know- 
ledge of  the  murder :  They  had,  already,  laid 
the  same  charges  before  the  Parliament,  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  withoat  hearing  the 
Queen,  or  allowing  an  advocate  to  defend  her ; 
without  even  producing  the  supposititious  let- 
ters in  evidence  against  her. 

Murray,  however,  was  soon  after  content,  to 
give  in  a  format  answer  to  the  Queen's  charge." 
He  now  retold  the  old  story,  mixed  up  with 
fictions,  and  falsities,  which  heightened  the 
tale  against  the  Queen,  and  concealed  what 
would  have  convicted  his  partizans  of  the 
odious  guilt  of  the  King's  murder.  Bothwell, 
said  they,  was  the  chief  murderer  of  Darnley  ; 
concealing  that  he  acted,  merely,  as  their  own 
instrument .-  They  charged  her,  secondly,  with 
marrying  the  murderer,  which  evinced  her  pri- 
vity of  the  crime ;  concealing  that,  they  them- 
selves had  enabled  Bothwell  to  seize  her,  on 
the  high  way ;  to  carry  her  forcibly  to  his 
castle  of  Dunbar;  and  therein  to  coerce  ber, 
to  marry  him."     Murray,  also,  defended  Wm- 


"  See  it  in  Goodull,  ii.  144. 

'  Tlie  act  of  ParlinmeDt  of  December  I5C7,  which  for- 
feiled  Bothwell,  charged  that  guilty  noble,  with  those  three 
point!  of  Ireaion,  for  which  the  Furlinmenl,  that  wa«csUed 
b;  Murray    attaiated  blin.    Now  )  ailaiittiDg  tho»c  iUn* 
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self,  by  sapng  that  the  Queen  had,  voluniar'dtf 
resigned  her  sceptre,  because  she  felt  it  too 
weighty,  for  her  hand  ;  but,  we  have  seen  what 
violence  was  put  upon  her,  in  Lochleven  castle, 
and  what  tumult  was  used,  to  compel  the 
officer,  to  affix  the  Privy  Seal  to  the  several  in- 
struments of  resignation.  We  thus  perceive, 
that  Murray,  in  adddition  to  his  other  villainies, 
now  added  the  gnilt  of  falsehood.  But,  in  this 
sophistical  answer,  Murray  said  nothing  of  the 
supposititious  letters  ;  As  he,  and  his  coadjutors, 
had  been  afraid,  to  produce  those  epistles,  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  and  still 
more,  to  lay  them  before  the  Parliament,  which 
had  legalized  her  resignation,  without  seeing 
those  pretended  letters;  they  now,  clandes- 
tinely, made  use  of  them,  to  make  an  impres- 
sion against  the  Scotish  Queen  ;  while  her  com- 
missioners had  respected  Murray's  convenience, 
not  to  say  his  guilt. 

EUzabetb's  commissioners,  in  their  letter  to 
her,  of  the  11th  of  October,  avowed  to  her, 
"  that  the  Earl  of  Murray  had  been  content, 
"  privately,  to  shew  them  such  proofs,  as  they 
"  had,  to  condemn  the  Queen  of  Scots  of  the 
"  murder  of  her  husband ;  to  the  intent,  they 


facte  to  be  true   (and  Ihcy  were  true)  she  v 
bntf'Marrsy,  and  his  facttor^  werci 


g  not  guilty  I 
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"  would  know  of  us,  how  your  Majesty,  undei-- 
"  standing  the  sarae,  would  judge  of  the  sufii- 
"  ciency  of  the  matter;  and  whether,  in  your 
"  Majesty's  opinion,  the  same  will  extend  to 
"  condemn  the  Queen  of  Scots  of  the  said 
"  murder."  These  commissioners  went  some 
steps  further,  in  their  claudestine  career  of  kna- 
very :  They  received,  in  private,  Secretary 
Maitland,  James  M'Gill,  George  Buchanan, 
and  Henry  Balnavis,  the  habitual  liars,  and  es- 
tablished forgers  of  Murray,  to  a  secret  confer- 
ence ;  and  after  stating  such  circumstances,  aa. 
induced  a  vehement  presumption  of  the  Scot- 
ish  Queen's  guilt,  in  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
the  same  persons  laid  before  Elizabeth's  com- 
missioners, various  documents,  all  showing  tbe 
guilty  conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Scots :  They 
aflerwai'ds  laid  before  the  Commissioners  tbe 
whole  contents  of  the  gilt  box,  consisting  of 
letters,  sonnets,  promises  of  marriage,  and 
other  writings,  which  discovered  such  inordi- 
nate love  between  her,  and  Bothwell,  as  every 
good,  and  godly  man  must  abhor:  the  commis- 
sioners, in  the  same  dispatch,  sent  up  to  their 
inquisitive  mistress  literal  extracts,  from  the 
same  letters,  in  tbe  vulgar  language :  The  coin- 
missioners  do  not  express  the  least  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  those  writings  ;  as  those  men, 
constantly,  affirmed,  and  otfeced  to  swear,  th^ 
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they  were  all  genuine  documents.  The  worid 
before  never  witnessed  a  more  guilty  scene. 
The  English  commissionere  had  heard  a  sermon, 
at  the  opening  of  their  commission,  on  the  duty 
of  doing  to  others,  as  they  would  wish,  that  they 
should  be  done  unto ;  they  had  taken  an  oath, 
to  act  uprightly,  and  religiously;  they  were 
bound,  by  honour,  to  do  common  justice  to  the 
Scotish  Queen :  Yet,  did  they  thus  act  kna- 
vish!y,and  partiany,in  opposition  to  their  oaths, 
their  religion,  and  their  honour."  Sadler  was 
not,  in  the  least  aware,  that  he  thus  preserved 
documents,  which  would  show  to  posterity,  how 
perjured  he  was,  and  how  basely  he  had  dis- 
charged a  very  high  trust. 

But,  the  time  came,  at  length,  when  the 
guilt  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was,  sadly,  pressed 
upon  him.  When  he  was  arraigned,  for  the  folly 


•>  Goodall,  ii.  139-43 :  See  Sadler's  St.  Papers,  lately 
publbhed,  ii.  337-40 :  Tlie  special  words,  in  the  Queen  of 
Scot" s  letters,  writteo  with  her  own  hand  to  Bothwell ;  de- 
claring the  ioordinate,  and  filthy  love  betwixt  her,  and  bim. 
Those  letters  profess  to  be  extracts,  from  the  well  known 
letters,  which  were  said  to  be  written  by  her,  froni  Glas- 
gow. But,  we  have  seen,  that  the  Records  of  Scotland 
erinccd,  that  the  Scotish  Queen  was  not,  in  Glasgow,  but 
eUeurhere,  at  the  time.  And  the  state  papers  detnonstralc, 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was,  at  the  same  time,  reconciled 
to  her  burixind. 
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of  endeavouring  to  marry  the  Scotish  Queen, 
Barham,  Elizabeth's  learned  serjeant,  who 
opened  the  prosecution  against  the  unfortunate 
Norfolk,  insisted  in  aggravation,  that  having  at 
York,  taken  an  oath,  to  act  honestly,  and  yet 
had  acted  knavishly,  he  thereby  became  a  per- 
jured man.''  It  required  not,  indeed,  the  learn- 
ing, and  ingenuity,  of  Serjeant  Barham,  to 
prove,  that  the  English,  and  the  Scotish  com- 
missioners, by  their  disingenuous  proceedings, 
at  York,  after  such  oaths  taken,  all  became, 
thereby,  perjured  men  ? 

To  Murray's  answer,  before  those  guilty  com- 
missioners, the  Scotish  Queen  lost  no  time,  in 
giving  in  a  very  full,  and  satisfactory  reply; 
explaining  many  points,  which  had  been  charg- 
ed against  her,  and  denying  others:^  In  her 
instructions  to  her  commissioners,  the  Queen 
said :  In  case  Murray,  and  his  associates,  al- 
lege, that  they  have  any  writings  of  mine, 
whereby  they  infer  presumptions  against  me,  in 
that  case,  ye  shall  desire  the  principals  to  be 
produced,  and  that  I  myself  may  have  inspec- 
tion thereof,  and  make  answer  thereto :  For, 
ye  shall  affirm,  in  my  name,  I  never  writ  any 
thing  concerning  that  matter  to  any  creature : 
And,  if  any  such  writings  be,  they  are  false,  and 
feigned,   forged  and  inveuted,  by  themselves. 


•  Sfidlw's  St.  Pap.  ii.  S41-9. 
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ODly,to  my  disbonour,  and  slander  :  And  there 
are  divers,  in  Scotland,  both  men,  and  women, 
that  can  counterfeit  my  handwriting,  and  prin- 
cipally sucb,  as  are  in  company  with  tbetn- 
selves.'  The  Queen's  solemn  denial  is,  surely, 
superior,  in  questions  of  probability,  to  the  as- 
sertions of  such  perjured  men. 

But,  when  other  considerations  are  recol- 
lected, her  exposition  is  sufBcient,  to  induce  a 
presumption  of  forgery.  As  to  the  discovery 
of  the  boxful  of  letters,  by  Morton,  the  talsifier, 
we  may  remember,  that  there  were  no  exami- 
nations, to  support  his  assertion,  though  the 
carrier  of  the  box  was  under  Morton's  com- 
mand. The  whole  conduct  of  the  conspirators, 
as  to  the  finding  of  those  letters,  only  evinces, 
that  they  had  been  forged,  rather  than  found. 
The  Queen  was  reconciled  to  her  husband,  at 
the  time,  when  she  is  said,  to  have  written 
such  abominable  epistles  to  Bothwell.  Tlie 
records  evince,  that  she  was  at  Edinburgh, 
when  she  is  said  to  have  written  those  letters, 
from  Glasgow.  The  statute  book,  as  it  has 
heen,  recently,  printed,  establishes  facts,  which 
prove,  that  those  letters  must  necessarily  be 
forgeries.'     If  forgery  be  fixed  upon  any  per- 

'  Goodall.  ii.  S43.  The  Queen  here  poinU  st  Sccrattty 
Mailland,  who  wrote  a.  very  free  hand. 

■  Secretaiy  Mailland,  when  be  was,  clandestinely,  bcAm 
the  English  conunusioners,  tnentiaoed  tiro  ktten  of  As 
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son,  in  any  solemn  proceeding,  it  will  o()e- 
rate  upon  him,  as  a  g^Dgi-ene,  tlirough  life. 
But,  Murray,  and  lus  associates,  were  ail  giiilty 
of  plots,  privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellions  ;  were 
all  fraudulence,  fuliiebood,  and  deceit.  Of  all 
these  positions  there  were  proofs  enow,  during 
the  enquiry  at  York.' 


Qiieen  lo  Bothwell,  from  Stirling,  iis  show  ing  the  Queen's 
consent  lo  tier  nbOuclion,  hy  Bothwell.  But  the  act  of 
Parlinment,  attainting  Bothwell,  is  express  upon  the  point, 
that  he  seized  lier  treason nbly,  niitl  forcefuUj,  on  the  rowl  i 
ciu-rieii  her  forcibly  lo  Uuiibuc  cumIc  -,  and  therein  violently 
iniluceil  her  to  ogree  to  marry  him:  Now,  unless  we  pay 
more  regard  to  supjMiBititious  letters,  which  the  Queen  as- 
serted, she  never  wrote,  tlian  to  a  solemn  statute,  we  must 
con!<i<ier  those  Stirling  letters,  to  be  forgeries,  and  Maitltmd 
the  forger. 

'  Murray,  and  his  {uirtizans,  aaserlcd  that  the  Queen, 
while  in  Lochleien  custle,  voluuturiiy,  aurreadtrcU  Iter  scep- 
tre, eontrary  to  the  established  fut:t  uf  force  being  used,  Iwth 
to  her,  and  to  hrr  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  U|ion  looking 
into  the  document,  we  see,  that  the  word  voluntarily,  wu 
inserted  in  the  body  of  the  instrument,  which  she  was  com- 
pelled, by  Lord  Lindsay's  violence,  to  sign,  without  reading 
it :  \V'hat  was  ihu,  but  gross  deccptiw  ;  and  Murray,  who 
lued  it,  a  baac  Ucceivcr  i  There  remains  an  able,  but  pro- 
fligate dispatch,  from  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  39d  October  1568, 
to  Cecil  i  wherein  be  says  :  If  her  adverse  party  accuM  her 
of  the  murder,  by  producing  her  letters,  she  will  deny  them, 
and  accuse  the  moat  of  them  of  manifest  cimaeni  to  the 
murder,  which  Is  h.irdly  to  be  denied  ;  ajid  her  proofs  will 

VOL.  I.  II  h 
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In  the  meantime^  as  we  are  assured/  ^'  The 
^^  Seotish  Queen  was  merry,  and  hunted^  and 
^^  passed  the  time  daily  in  pleasant  manner.** 
Yet^  had  she  amidst  all  this  diyertisement,  her 
fits  of  sorrow,  and  regret •  On  receiving  "  a 
rebukeful  letter/*  from  Elizabeth,  the  Seotish 
Queen  fell  into  a  great  passion ;  crying,  she 
wished  she  had  broken  one  of  her  arms,  rather 
than  come  into  England  ;  adding,  that  her  let- 
ter to  her  good  sister  was  merely  a  request^  to 
return  to  her  own  country,  as  a  free  princess  : 
and  moreover  saying,  that  she  had  not  fled  the 
light,  but  was  willing  her  cause  should  be  heard^ 
in  Westminster-hall.  A  second  letter  was  de- 
livered, on  the  morrow,  from  Elizabeth  to  the 
Seotish  Queen,  which  pretty  much  pacified  her/ 
In  this  manner,  then,  did  the  Seotish  Queen, 
spend  her  time,  at  Bolton-castle,  amidst  sweets 
and  sours,  in  which  the  last  greatly  predomi- 
nated.   As  the  autumn  advanced,  she  no  doubt 


faU  best  out^  as  it  is  thought.  [LfOdge's  lUustrations^  ii. 
1-2.] 

"  From  Knollys,  at  Bolton  castle,  to  Cecily  30th  July 
1568,  in  the  Paper  Office.  The  delivering  one  letter,  the 
first  day,  to  a£front  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  another  letter, 
on  the  morrow,  to  pacify  her,  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
deceptions  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  ministers. 

^  Knollys,  from  Bolton  castle,  to  Cecil,  of  the  8th  of 
August  1568,  in  the  Paper  Office. 
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spent  much  of  her  time,  in  giving  commissions, 
and  instructions  to  her  commissioners,  who 
were  to  act  for  her,  at  York.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  were  speculations  upon  the  various 
modes  of  settling  Scotland,  a  practice,  which 
was  then  much  in  vogue ;  and  the  Queen's 
marriage  was  always  one  of  tlie  ingredients, 
though  the  speculators  did  not  advert,  that  the 
Queen  was  already  married." 

The  Queen,  also,  speculated  upon  events, 
as  they  passed,  and  had  much  cause,  for  spe-. 
culaliun.  I  am  uncertain,  said  KnoUys  to 
Norfolk,  whether  the  Scotish  Queen  would  al- 
low of  any  reconcilement,  if  the  odious  charge 
should  once  proceed  against  her:  Therefore, 
when  she  was  inquisitive,  upon  my  return  fron\ 
Yoik,  how  matters  went  there  ;  saying,  that  she 
had  received  the  answer  of  her  advcraaries  to 
the  6rst  accusation  of  her  eummissioncrs ;  but, 
said  she,  whether  will  they  proceed,  to  tlieir 
odious  accusations  ?  or  whether  will  they  stay, 
and  be  reconciled  to  me,  or  what  will  my  good 
sister  do  for  me  t  I  answered,  said  Knollys,  that 
I  knew  no  more,  but  that  the  Queen's  Majes- 
ty's conmiisssiouers  had  full  power  to  hear  and 
report  every  thing,  though  not  immediately. 


'  Knollys  to  Norfuik,  from  Bolton  cullr,  15th  Oclolier 
1568,  in  Uooddl,  ii    158. 
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Well,  smd  she^  my  commissionera  shall  not  be- 
gin^ severely ;  but,  if  my  adversaries  will  fall 
to  extremity,  they  shall  be  answered  roundly, 
and  at  the  full,  and  then  we  are  passed  all  re- 
conciliation:  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  I  could 
perceive  by  her,  as  long  as  there  is  no  open 
publication  of  the  odious  accusations  of  her 
guiltiness  of  the  murder,  she  may  be  easily 
brought  to  a  reconcilement  outwardly  ;  so  that 
she  might  be  set  in  the  chief  seat  of  government 
again.     Upon  Wednesday  night,  came  hither 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  Lord  Boyd,  her  com- 
missioners ;  and  yesterday,  in  the  forenoon,  she 
had  learned,  from  them,  that  Lord  Murray,  and 
his  party,  had,  privily,  uttered  to  your  lord- 
ships [Elizabeth's  commissioners]  all,  that  they 
were  able  to  alledge  against  her ;  and  how  that 
there  would  be  a  stay  of  proceeding,  till  the 
Queen's  Majesty  should  give  some  answer ;  the 
Scotish  Queen  uttered  divers  other  speeches  ; 
so  that  we  marvelled,  how  her  commissionei*s 
could  come,  by  such  intelligence.* 

We  have  now  learned,  from  Knollys,  much 
of  what  the  Scotish  Queen  knew,  much  of  her 
ways  of  thinking,  and  much  of  her  designs : 
And  it  is  quite  apparent,  hopes  of  reconcilement 


'  Knollys  to  Norfolk  of  the  IStli  of  October  1568. 
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were  vain,  while  her  adversaries  had  drawo  the 
sword,  and  thrown  away  the  scabhard  :  And, 
while  they  had  the  King,  in  their  possession, 
and  the  law  on  their  side,  she  could  not  hope, 
to  re-enter  Scotland,  without  foreign  aid ;  and 
that  she  could  not  expect,  while  Cecil  protected 
Murray,  and  Elizabeth  had  an  interest,  to  re- 
tain her,  in  captivity.  From  the  moment,  that 
she  learned,  through  her  own  commissioners, 
that  Murray  had  done  his  utmost  against  her, 
she  ought  to  have  made  the  most  vigorous  pre- 
parations, for  charging  him  with  the  guilt, 
which  he  imputed  to  her ;  and  defendiug  her 
own  reputation,  by  every  legitimate  means. 
She  continued,  to  di-eam,  of  being  admitted  to 
Elizabeth's  presence,  which  had  been  directly 
inconsistent,  with  her  protestation  of  being  a 
sovereign  princess :  For,  if  she  had  been  ad- 
mitted face  to  face  with  Murray,  and  his  coad- 
jutors, shemight  have  made  a  passionate  speech, 
and  they  would  have  declaimed,  more  furiously, 
against  her ;  and  she  would  have  thus  been 
tried,  by  a  foreign  power,  which  was  incon- 
.xistent  with  her  honour. 

It  was  isurely  time,  to  advocate  the  enquiiy 
of  York  to  Westminster  j  considering  what 
clandestine  practices  had  been  there  admitted. 
New  commissioners  were  now  appointed  ;  new 
oaths,  for  faithful  performance  were  taken ;  and. 
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under  the  6yes  of  Elizabetk,  and  the  inanage- 
ment  of  Cecil,  artful  as  it  was,  similar  kna- 
veries were  practised. 

A  considerable  change  now  took  place.  At 
York,  the  Scotish  Queen  was  admitted,  as  com- 
plainant ag^nst  Murray :  But,  after  the  advo- 
cation, Murray  was  admitted,  as  plaintiff,  and 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  converted  into  a  de- 
fendant. Cecil  had  now  received  every  hint, 
and  information,  as  to  the 'question  between 
the  parties,  with  every  prejudice,  in  favor  of 
Murray,  against  the  Queen  of  Scots,  who, 
however,  approved  of  this  movement  of  the  en- 
quiry before  Elizabeth,  in  person.  But,  she 
ought  to  have  insisted,  for  copies  of  the  papers, 
which  had  been  laid,  clandestinely,  before  the 
commissioners,  at  York,  and  also  for  an  authen- 
tication of  them  :  And  if  so  reasonable  a  request 
had  been  denied,  to  have  discontinued  the  en- 
quiry, by  withdrawing  her  commissioners,  and 
protesting  against  her  being  considered,  as  a 
party,  to  such  unfair  proceedings. 

It  was  not  till  the  30th  of  October,  that  the 
new  enquiry  was  opened,  at  Hampton  court, 
when  Cecil  stated  the  mode  of  proceeding  ; 
threatened  Mary  with  more  strait  imprison- 
ment, and  avowed  the  purpose  of  removing  her 
to  Tutbcry.  As  he  knew,  from  Knollys,  what 
she  had  in  contemplation,  with  regard  to  Mur- 
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ray,  he  meant  to  meet  !ier  with  menaces.  It 
was  not  till  the  26th  of  November,  that  Murray, 
by  various  intrigues,  was  prevailed  on,  to  give 
in  his  formal  charge  against  the  Scotish  QueeD/ 
Lennox  soon  after  came  before  the  commis- 
siooers,  and  claimed  justice  against  the  Scotish 
Queen.'  The  Queen  of  Scots'  commissioners, 
after  receiving  this  accusation,  gave  in  a  repre- 
sentation ;  retorting  the  charge;  desiring  that 
their  mistress  might  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's 
preseoce,  to  defend  her  own  innocence,  and 
praying,  that  Murray,  and  his  associates,  might 
he  arrested,  as  guilty  murderers.  Nothing  could 
be  more  injudicious  than  this;  as  she  submitted, 
if  she  had  been  received,  to  be  tried,  as  a  cri- 
minal, before  a  foreign  power,  that  was  not 
friendly  to  her.'  Elizabeth,  in  her  usual  man- 
ner, caused  Muiray,  and  his  associates,  to  be 
reprehended,  for  giving  in  this  charge,  which 
Cecil,  with  her  consent,  had  solicited.  Elizabeth 
declined  to  receive  Mary;  and  the  English 
commissioners  proceeded  to  receive  Murray's 
proofs,  in  support  of  his  accusation.  Mean- 
while, Mary's  commissioners  gave  in  a  plan  of 


T  GoodtUI,  ii.  306-7 :  It  wus  Bigoed  by  the  Regent,  and 
his  five  cofu^utorB  ^  And  it  nceti  only  be  »aid,  at  |jrcscnt> 
that  it  is  all  misrepresentation.  I'aUeliuocl.  and  dei:cit. 

•  lb.  20i.  ■  lb,  «10— 13— 17 
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reconcilement^  which  they  proposed  as  from 
themselves,  before  they  proceeded  to  answer^ 
than  which,  nothing  <;ould  be  more  injudicious. 
Murray,  and  his  associates,  now  made  oath^ 
as  to  the  reality  of  finding  of  the  gilt-box,  with 
the  letters,  and  Morton  gave  in,  upon  oath,  a 
narrative  of  his  manner  of  detecting  the  boxful 
of  papers.*"  They,  also,  proceeded  to  introduce 
witnesses,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  papers,  not 
one  of  which,  in  fair  proceeding,  ought  to  have 
been  received,  without  great  circumspection, 
particularly,  Murray's  Journal,  which  is  all 
falsehood,  and  calumny.  Elizabeth's  commis- 
sioners, seeing  so  much  oifoul  mattery  in  Mar- 
ray's  fiction,  forgery,  and  falsehood,  as  they 
said,  approved  greatly  of  her  majesty's  refusal 
to  admit  the  Scotish  Queen  to  her  presence/ 
On  the  16th  of  December  the  Scotish  Queen's 
commissioners  gave  in  a  proposal,  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  where  she 
might  live  on  her  dower  :  She,  and  they,  were, 
no  doubt,  disappointed,  in  the  manner  of  her 
treatment,  and  in  the  mode  of  those  proceed- 
ings :  But,  after  such  a  charge  against  her,  it 
was  most  injudicious,  not  to  meet  it,  as  soon  as 


^  lb.  230.?4 1  :  Morton's  declaration,  which  he  gave  iq, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  has  since  been  suppressed. 
'  lb.  260. 
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might  be ;  and  it  was  still  more  injudicious,  to 
decline  making  any  answer,  after  she  had  agreed 
to  the  advocation  of  this  enquiry,  without  no- 
ticing the  partiality  of  the  proceedings. 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  procedures,  and  pro- 
tests, charges, and  explanations,  £lizabeth  wrote 
Mary  a  letter,  on  the '21st  of  December;  ex- 
pressing her  grief,  that  she  had  beard  such 
matters  of  such  great  moment,  to  charge,  and 
load  her  with  ;  and  she  concluded,  by  wishing 
heartily,  that  she  were  delivered,  by  the  justifi- 
cation of  her  innocence.''  The  same  charges, 
and  the  same  documents.  Elizabeth  had  pri- 
vately, and  more  than  once  iieard  before.  Eli- 
zabeth concluded  her  insidious  letter,  with  a 
high  commendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  j  and 
wished,  that  her  good  sister  *'  had  many  such 
"  devoted  and  discreet  servants."  This  epistle 
of  Elizabeth,  artful  as  it  was,  to  Mary,  was  in- 
tended, at  once,  to  mortify,  and  stimulate  the 
object  of  her  hate. 

To  this  ensnaring  epistle,  the  Scotish  Queen 
said,  she  should  have  been  glad,  if  her  good 
sister  would  have  brought  about  u  reconcilia- 
tion between  her,  and  her  subjects ;  but  she 
never  had  meant,  to  answer  farther,  except 
personally  to  her  good  sister ;  adding,  I  am  not 
an  equal  to  my  subjects  ;  nor,  will  I  be  weighed 
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id  the  mme  balance  with  them:  She  seemed 
much  hurt,  that  Murray  was  admitted  toEXsa- 
beth*s  presence,  while  she  was  excluded :  And, 
she  even  talked  of  publishing  her  case  to  the 
world,  that  all  princes  might  be  judges  between 
her  and  her  adversaries/ 
-  All  this  while,  Cecil,  and  lus  associate  com- 
missioners, were  gmng  on,  with  the  enquiry, 
upon  such  partial  princnples,  as  necessarily  led 
to  the  Scotish  Queen*s  conidction ;  no  one  at- 
tending on  her  behalf.  The  very  principle  of 
this  enquiry  was  quite  inconsistedt,  with  every 
l^^l,  and  equitable  proceeding :  There  was  no 
person  present,  to  object  to  witnesses,  and  do- 
imments,  before  they  were  received  in  proof: 
^he  parties  interested  were  admitted^  to  prove 
their  own  documents,  by  their  own  oaths, 
and  by  their  particular  signatures :  The  clear 
consequence,  necessarily,  was,  that  the  most 
false,  suspicious,  and  unauthorized  documents 
were  admited  in  evidence,  were  received,  on  the 
oaths,  and  certifications  of  the  most  notorious 
falsifiers.  Elizabeth's  commissioners  had  taken 
a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  act  fairly,  and 
faithfully;  and  yet,  both  the  principle,  and 
practice,  of  their  enquiry  was  quite  inconsistent 


«  Knolly8*s  letter  to  Elizabeth  of  the  26th  of  December 
1568,  in  the  Paper  Office. 
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with  their  oaths.  There  is  nothing,  which  is  so 
abhorrent  to  the  constitution  of  this  nation,  as 
private,  and  partial,  proceedings,  which  are 
sure  to  be  untrue,  in  their  practice,  and  unjust, 
ia  their  result. 

Meanwhile,  Cecil  adopted  a  measure,  for  ter- 
rifying the  Scotish  Queen,  from  her  measure  of 
accusing  Murray  of  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
On  the  2'2d  of  December,  he  drew  up  a  memo- 
rial, concerning  the  Queen,  which  remains,  in 
the  Cotton'  library;  and  a  part  of  which,  he 
sent  to  Koollys,  the  warden  of  the  Queen. 
Cecil  concluded  his  memorial,  by  remarking, 
that  the  guilt  of  the  Scotish  Queen,  in  the  mur- 
der, is  sufficiently  proved ;  and  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  threatens  to  publish  it  every  where; 
in  order  to  oblige  Queen  Mary,  to  come  tn  her 
will,  particularly  on  EnglamFs  superiority  over 
Scotland.  And  he  sent  enough  of  this  disgrace* 
ful  memorial  to  Knollys  for  the  Queen,  his  pri- 
soner's perusal.  About  the  same  time.  Lord 
Lindsey  challenged  Lord  Herries,  for  saying, 
that  some  of  Murray's  associates  [Morton,  and 
Maitland]  were  themselves  guilty  of  the  very 
crime,  which  they  had  charged  upon  the  Scotish 
Queen.  Herries,  disdainfully,  repelled  Lord 
Laadsey's  challenge ;  offering  to  light  the  guilty 


'  Calig.  i.  fol.  ?;3-29(5. 
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traitors.'  Daring  the  months  of  August^  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  nothing  could  wean  the 
Scotish  Queen,  from  two  prejudices,  which  en- 
feebled all  her  affiiirs:  She  supposed,  if  she  were 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  she  could 
gain  much,  by  her  address,  and  speaking ;  she 
supposed,  that  if  she  were  restored  to  her  go- 
vernmeot,  upon  any  terms  of  reconciliation, 
with  Murray,  all  would  be  well:^  But,  with  re- 
gard to  her  first  supposition ;  the  Queen  of 
Scots  bad  not  learned^  from  all  her  intercourse 
with  Elizabeth,  that  she  was  not  a  personage 
to  be  gained,  by  address,  or  argument.  As  to 
the  second ;  after  all  her  experience,  she  did 
not  know,  distinctly,  that  another  plot  would 
be  soon  formed  against  her,  which  would  ex- 
plode, and  which  would  end  in  her  expulsion^ 
or  a  prison  ;  that  Maitland  would  facilitate,  by 
his  forgeries,  and  Buchanan  would  defend,  by 
his  lies. 

Elizabeth  seeing  that  matters  were  coming 
to  a  serious  conjuncture,  wrote  an  artful,  but 
insidious  epistle  to  Knollys;  instructing  him 


«  Goodall,  ii.  274  5  271-3. 

^  Knollys's  letters  to  Cecil,  during  those  months,  in  the 
Paper  Office,  are  the  records  of  the  facts  :  and  by  those  let- 
ters Cecil  learned  every  thing,  from  Knollys,  which  the  Sco- 
tish Queen  said,  and  thought. 
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to  endeavour,  by  evei-y  means,  in  his  power,  to 
induce  tbe  Scotish  Queen,  of  herself,  to  resign 
her  government  to  Murray,  and  to  agree  to  re- 
main herself,  in  England,  under  her  good  sister's 
charge,  and  lier  son  to  be  sent  into  England, 
for  his  education.'  But,  though  KnoHys  was 
instracted,  to  move  all  this,  as  from  himself, 
the  Scotish  Queen  received  such  intimations, 
with  great  indignation  ;  crying  out.  Shall  I  re- 
sign ray  sovereignty,  to  my  rebels !  No :  The 
last  words,  that  I  shall  utter,  shall  be  those  of 
the  Queen  ofScotjt.^  What  a  woman  I  What  a 
Princess!  What  a  Queen,  was  Elizabeth!  Con- 
tinually saying,  and  unsaying:  proposing,  and 
disavowing;  affirming,  and  denying;  engaging, 
and  disengaging :  Dissimulation  seems  to  have 
been  but  another  name  for  EHzabeth !  '*  So 
"  tedious,  casual,  and  unfortunate,"  says  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  "  are  those  deep  dissimulations ; 


'  Goodall,  ii.  278. 

"  lb.  303  r  The  contcnU  of  Elizabeth's  letter  to  Knollys 
MCtii  to  hare  been  circulnled  no  boih  sides  of  the  Tweed, 
with  some  exoggerationa  -,  and  aa  they  mAde  a  greiit  iniprca- 
■ion,  in  Scotlttncl,  £lizal>elh  thought  it  necessary  to  take  off 
the  eflecl  of  thi«,  by  her  proclamation  of  the  9d  of  Juiiuury 
1568-9,  [lb.  3^8,]  I  never  used  such  language,  said  she! 
1  Dover  content  plated  such  measures !  1  never  claimed  the 
custody  of  the  Scot ish  King !  I  ac%'er  auned  at  the  sore- 
reignty  of  Scotland,  directly,  or  indErectly  < 
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"  whereof  it  seemeth,  Tacitus  made  this  judg- 
"  ment^  that  they  were  a  cunning  of  an  inferior 
*'  form^  in  regard  of  true  policy ;  attributing 
^'  the  one  to  Augustus,  the  other,  to  Tiberius, 
"  where  speaking  of  Livia,  he  saith :  Et  cum 
"  artihus  mariti simulationejilii  bene  compositai 
"  For,  surely,  the  continual  habit  of  dissimula^ 
**  tion  is  but  a  weak,  and  sluggish  cunning,  and 
"  not  greatly  politique^^ 

Meantime,  on  the  24th  of  December  1 568, 
came  Murray  to  Hampton-court ;  to  complain, 
that  it  had  been  rumoured,  he,  and  his  com* 
pany,  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder,  which 
they  had  laid  to  the  >Scotish  Queen's  charge ; 
the  rumour  whereof  had  come  from  her  com- 
missionei*s.  To  this  complaint  Maiy*s  commis* 
sioners  made  answer:  That  they  had  special 
command,  from  their  mistress,  to  lay  the  said 
crime  to  their  charge:  and  in  conformity  to 
her  command,  would  accuse  them,  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's presence ;  and  would  defend  their  mis- 
tress's innocence,  and  answer  their  calumnies.' 
On  the  morrow,  they  did,  accordingly,  make 
their  charge  again$t  Murray,  and  his  company, 
in  Elizabeth's  presence :  And,  they,  thereupon, 
desired,  to  have  such  writings,  as  were  pro- 
duced, by  Murray,  against  their  mistress.   Eli- 

»  Goodall,  ii.  983-1. 
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zabetb  thought  this  very  reasonable ;  was  very 
glad,  that  her  good  sister  would  make  answer, 
in  defence  of  her  honour."'  Who  ever  thought, 
otherwise,  but  that  it  was  essential,  in  every 
enquiry,  to  see  the  adverse  proofs,  before  they 
could  be  questioned,  and  answered:  The  equity 
of  Elizabeth's  enquiry  consisted  in  ex  parte,  or 
partial  proceedings,  and  clandestine  examina- 
tions :  But,  what  judge  ever  admitted  such  pro- 
ceedings, without  disgrace? 

The  Scotisli  Queen's  commissioners,  now  gave 
in  an  answer  tu  Murray's  charge ;  consisting  of 
much  explanation  of  the  previous  circumstances 
of  the  case:  she  presented,  also,  an  answer  to 
Murray's  protestation,  that  be  had  given  Id, 
with  his  charge,  which  answer  contains  useful 
information,  and  solid  argument."  But,  if  the 
enquiry  should  proceed  to  the  proofs,  the  Queen 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  presence, 
to  declare  tlie  justice  of  her  cause,  to  explain 
snch  proofs,  and  to  request  that  sufficient  lei- 
sure might  be  given,  to  answer,  and  establish 
Murray's  impostures  and  crimes:  And  she 
asked  alt  this,  in  order  that  the  world  might 
know,  that  she  did  not  think  her  reputation  of 
so  little  value,  as  to  trust  the  same,  in  the 
hands  of  any  person  whatsoever." 


"  ib.  wi-s. 
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Some  of  the  Scotish  historiaiis  have  remarked, 
that  those  Tigoroos  proceedings  of  the  Sootish 
Queen,  seem  to  hare  proceeded,  rather  limb 
retort,  and  revenge,  than  from  any  serioos  piar<^ 
pose,  |o  prove  her  chaiges,  and  estabhdi  her 
adversaries  guilt ;  particularly,  as  she  demanded 
access  to  Elisabeth's  presence,  which  she  pro* 
bably  knew  would  not  be  granted^  as  it  wu 
unfit.  If  such  historians  meant,  merely,  to 
blame  the  injudiciousness  of  the  Queen's  pre* 
ceedings,  by  making  such  charges  so  late,  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  more  prompt,  perhaps 
their  observations  might  be  easily  admitted : 
But,  if  they  meant  to  insinuate,  that  Murray, 
and  his  associates,  were  innocent,  while  s6e 
was  guilty,  and  meant  only,  by  asking  admis- 
sion to  Elizabeth,  to  put  a  good  £ace  upon  a 
bad  matter,  such  historians  only  showed  their 
own  ignorance ;  as  we  shall,  immediately,  see.' 


'  There  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  that  those  histo- 
rians derived  their  notions  of  the  Scotish  Queen*s  proceedings, 
from  Cecil's  two  letters  of  the  14th  of  December  1668,  and 
the  8d  of  January  1569,  in  the  Cabala,  145.6 ;  ratlier  thm, 
firom  the  original  records  of  the  real  proceedings.  The  Queen* 
more  than  once  applied  to  Elizabeth,  after  the  25th  of  De- 
cember 1 568,  for  M urray*s  proofs,  that  she  might  answer 
them;  particularly,  on  the  7th  of  January  1568*9,  when 
Elizabeth  proposed  a  compromise,  instead  of  commonicatiiig 
Murray's  proofs.  [Goodall,  ii.  (298:]  Soon  the  ISthof  Ja- 
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It  is,  indeed,  probable  enough,  that  the  Qaeen, 
if  she  had  beeu  allowed,  to  prove  her  charge 
agaiast  Murray,  and  his  associates,  would  have 
foiled;  as  Cecil  would  have  intercepted  her 
documents,  and  witnesses,  and  baffled  her  pro- 
ceedings, by  every  mode  of  circumvention. 

It  is,  certainly,  quite  apparent,  from  the 
whole  context  of  those  inquisitorial  proceedings, 
that  the  real  objects  of  Elizabeth,  and  still 
more  of  Cecil,  were  to  disgrace  the  Scotish 

miftry,  when  there  were  some  important  procceedings.  [lb. 
811-12-13.]  The  Queen*s  commissioners  protested.  [lb.  3  IS .] 
On  the  18th  of  January,  Elizabeth  gave  Murray  ^^5000.  to 
pay  his  expenses  :  [Id.]  when  he  was  allowed  to  depart  to 
Scotland.  The  Queen*s  commissioners  continued  to  act  till 
the  31st  of  January,  when  they  were  allowed  to  depart.  lb. 

•  

332.  On  the  2d  of  February,  Elizabeth's  commisuonert 
made  their  final  declaration  to  Mary's  commissioners :  Not 
to  decide  any  thing,  as  they  had  obtained  the  chaige,  and 
Murray's  proofs  against  Mary.  They  promised  her  good 
treatment ;  but,  that  she  would  be  removed  to  Tutbury,  in 
Staffordshire,  under  Shrewsbury,  in  the  place  of  Scroope : 
Thus  ended  this  disingenuous  enquiry,  which,  instead  of 
righting  the  Scotish  Queen,  only,  wronged  her  still  more,  by 
calumniation ;  when  she  was  finally  imprisoned.  If  to  those 
proceedings,  at  Westminster,  and  Uampton-court,  the  ail- 
ment of  Seijeant  Barham  be  i^pplied,  what  can  we  conclude^ 
Mtly,  but,  thai  £fizabeth*s  commissioners,  who  took  the 
•une  oath  of  fidelity,  grossly,  peijuicd  themiel¥«t,  as  ikam, 
at  York,  kad  done,  wkile  ElizabeUi  implitated  hmrnM,  M  matt 
guilii  by  i^^proviug  of  their  ▼illainiea. 

roL.  I.  1  i 
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Queen,  by  the  grossest  calumny.  The  ablest 
men,  both  in  Scotland,  and  in  England,  can« 
curred  in  this  opinion,  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Scotish  Queen  was  to  be  most  effectually  ob- 
tained, by  constant  calumniation  :^  Hence,  in 
her  own  country,  before  her  expulsion,  the  most 
indifferent  action  of  the  Queen  was,  continually, 
attended,  with  some  lie,  or  some  forgery.  She 
had  scarcely  arrived,  in  England,  when  the 
vice  chamberlain,  KnoUys,  her  first  gaoler, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  to  Cecil,  ^^  that  she  can- 
not be  safely  detained,  unless  she  shall  be 
disgraced  to  the  world."'  What  could  the 
pit  of  j65000.  to  Murray,  by  Elizabeth,  really 
mean,  but  as  a  reward,  for  Murray's  charging 
the  Scotish  Queen,  with  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band; and  producing  such  a  body  of  docn* 
ments,  however  forged,  and  false,  in  support  of 
such  a  charge.     These  calumniations  of   the 


^  See  Sect.  1,  in  vol.  ii. 

^  See  his  letter,  in  Goodall,  ii.  165  :  I  have  seen  the  ori- 
ginal, in  the  Paper  Office,  dated  the  20th  October  1568. 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  con- 
curred, entirely,  in  this  opinion.  [Burnet's  Hist.  Reform. 
P.  ii.  369-70.]  Leicester  seemed  to  concur,  in  the  same 
sentiment.  [lb.  373.]  But,  above  all,  Cecil  contributed 
his  powerful  assistance,  in  this  nefarious  purpose.  The 
Cabala,  and  Digges*s  Ambassador,  are  the  records  of  hia 
guilt,  in  this  respect. 
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Scotish  Queen  continued  even  beyond  the  grave, 
which,  generally,  shelters  the  dead,  by  assuag- 
ing the  envious  hatred  of  the  living. 

The  gravest  men,  and  ablest  jurists,  have 
concurred  in  opinion,  that  to  imprison  the  Sco- 
tish Queen,  coming  peaceably  into  England,  to 
aeek  for  safety,  from  violence,  was  contrary  to 
every  law,  human,  and  divine.  In  the  Paper 
Office,  there  remains  an  elaborate  letter,  from 
the  vice  chamberlain,  Knollys,  in  January 
1568-9,  to  Secretary  Cecil,  in  which  the  vice 
chamberlain  charges  the  secretary,  "-with  cast- 
"  ing  upon  biin  the  responsihility  of  removing 
'*  the  Scotish  Queen,  as  a  prisoner,  from  Car- 
"  lisle  to  Bolton  castle."  Let  us  now  bear  bow 
Cecil,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  dexterity,  and 
talents,  defended  the  Justice,  and  the  right,  of 
detaining  the  Scotish  Queen: — 1.  "  She  is  a 
lawful  prisoner,  by  good  treaties."  The  same 
treaties,  which  justified  Henry  IV.  to  detain  the 
infant  son  of  Robert  III.  going  by  !^ea,  in  time 
of  peace,  to  school:  The  same  treaties,  which 
justiiy  the  Barbary  powers  to  detain  all  Chris- 
tians, as  slaves.  As  he  quotes  no  treaty,  the 
presumption  is,  that  there  was  no  such  treaty. 
2dly.  '*  Nile  may  not  depart,  till  she  have  saCis- 
"  fied  the  wrong,  that  she  hath  done  to  the 
"  Queen's  muje;«ty,  in  openly  claiming  the 
"  crown,  and  not   making  just  recompense." 
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Between  sovereigns,  the  explicit  disayowal  of 
any  cl^m  is  always  deemed  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense :  The  Scotish  Queen  stated  a  disavowal^ 
which  Cecil  could  not  answer^  that  she  had 
been  a  married  woman,  when  the  claim  was 
made,  by  those,  who  had  power  over  h6f,  as 
such ;  but,  she  had  never  made  such  a  claim 
since  she  became  a  widow.  3dly.  ^^  The  Queen*s 
"  majesty's  superiority  over  the  crown  of  Scot- 
'^  land.*"    For  this  antiquated  claim,  he  quoted 
no  authority :  Cecil  did  not  know,  perhaps, 
that  the  King,  and  Parliament,  concurred,  at 
the  treaty  of  Northampton,  in  relinquishing, 
for  ever,  such  claims :  And,  from  that  time,  to 
the  present,  the  two  nations  had  made  many 
treaties  together  upon  fair  terms  of  equal  inde- 
pendence.     4tbly.  "  The  Queen's  majesty  is 
"  bound,  in  conscience,  to  answer  the  petition 
of  her  subjects  in  matters  of  blood  upon  her 
subjects."    Lord,  and  Lady  Lennox,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  brought  forward,  to  claim 
jtistice,  for  their  son's  death,  upon  the  Scotish 
Queen :  To  this  claim,  Cecil,  no  doubt,  alluded  : 
But,as  hefailed,in  his  preceding  article,in  prov- 
ing the  feudal  superiority  of  the  one  crown  over 
the  other,  this  clause  of  blood  is,  also,  false,  as 
well  as  frivolous.     Cecil  showed  his  teeth ;  but, 
was  afraid  to  bite.*     When  such  a  statesman. 


'  Elizabeth,   by  her  proclamation  of  the  2d  of  January 
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as  Biirghley,  scribbied  so  much  nonsense,  on 
such  delicate  topicks  of  law,  and  policy,  we  may 
easily  perceive,  tliat  the  Scotish  Queen  was  de- 
tained, in  England,  by  mere  force,  without 
even  the  form  of  justice,  the  genuine  title  of 
the  Barbary  powers.' 

When  Elizabeth  thus  placed  herself,  in  a  hos- 
tile attitude,  against  Mary,  by  keeping  her,  ia  , 
durance,  at  Carlisle,  at  Bolton  castle,  and  at 
Tutbury  ;  she,  thereby,  gave  the  Scotish  Queen, 
who  was  equally  a  sovereign,  and  equally  inno- 
cent of  blood,  as  herself,  a  right,  to  assume  the 
same  hostile  attitude  ;  and  being  thus  enemies, 
by  the  wrong  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  acquired  a 
moral  right,  of  using  the  pistolet,  or  the  dagger, 
the  bowstring,  or  the  bowl,  towards  such  aa 
adversary. 

I  will  now  proceed,  to  evince  the  imiocence 


156U-il,  nt  the  very  cpuch  of  tliis  cltiim  of  Cecil,  was  obliged 
to  disavow  all  tliose  topicks  of  fcuditlBovercignty.  [Goodall, 
ii.  328. 

'  \\'ere  we  la  decide  this  point,  according  to  the  State 
Papers,  and  Statute  Book  of  Scotland,  two  conclusiona 
would  appear  most  clear :  ( 1 )  That  Murruyi  luid  bis  {utf- 
tizAns,  were  the  inurdfK'rs  of  Datnley  :  (S)  That  the  boxful 
of  ilot^uiiicnta,  Mliich  were  given  in  evidence  before  Eliza- 
beth, were  forged,  by  the  murderers,  to  connect  the  Qiieeo 
with  Bothwell,  nbo  acted,  not  with  the  Queen,  but  as  the 
mere  iiuiramenl  of  Murray, 
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of  the  Scotish  Queen^  as  well  as  the  guilt  of 
Murray^  and  his  associates^  in  the  clearest 
manner^  and  the  fewest  words. 

The  reign  of  Mary  was  a  period  of  privy  con- 
spiracy, and  open  rebellion,  of  murders,  and 
assassinations ;  whereof  she  was  the  victim^ 
but,  surely,  not  the  accessory :  But,  Elizabeth, 
was  the  accessory,  if  not  the  principal,  in  most 
of  those  crimes,  disgraceful,  as  they  were^  in 
themselves,  and  dangerous  to  the  reigning 
Queen  of  the  adjacent  nation.  The  State 
papers,  history^  and  the  events,  prove  the  &cts, 
and  illustrate  the  circumstances,  beyond  a 
doubt. 

The  same  reign  was,  also^  an  age  of  religion, 
but,  without  momls.  The  religion,  which  became 
predominant,  allowed  the  commission  of  evil,  if 
good  were  proposed,  as  the  end  ;  though  the 
evil  was  certain,  and  the  good  were  problema- 
tical :  Beaton  was  assassinated,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  religion :  Rizzio  was  murdered,  in  the 
Queen  s  presence,  for  the  benefit  of  the  religion. 
The  general  principle  was  reprobated,  by  the 
religion  of  Christ ;  but,  was  adopted  into  the 
piactice  of  the  fashionable  code.  Crime  was 
rejected,  by  the  Christian  religion ;  but  crime 
was  assumed  into  the  religion  in  vogue,  if  com- 
mitted, with  a  religious  intent.  Such  doc- 
trines, and  such  practices,  were  rejected,  by  the 
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religion,  which  Mary  professed  :  Such  doc- 
trines, and  such  practices,  were  allowed,  were 
assumed,  by  the  religion,  which  Murray  pro- 
fessed, and  protected.  In  reasoning,  abstract- 
edly, it  is  apparent,  then,  that  Murray,  was 
more  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  crime,  than 
Mary.  History,  and  documents,  demonstrate 
the  practical  truth  of  those  general  reasonings, 
from  reference  to  facts,  and  allusion  to  ex- 
amples. 

Taking  the  State  Papers,  and  the  Statute 
Book  of  Scotland,  in  fair  construction,  together, 
they  prove  the  previous  conspiracy  of  Maitland, 
Bothwell,  and  Morton,  for  the  murder  of 
Darnley;  as  well  as  the  subsequent  convictions 
of  those  three  guilty  men,  for  the  commission 
of  the  fact,  but,  those  tliree  criminals  acted, 
merely,  as  the  partizaris  of  Murray,  who  as- 
sented to  the  plot,  and  profited,  from  its  re- 
sult. The  guilt  of  those  four  criminals  evinces 
the  Queen's  innocence;  as  her  fortune  was  in- 
volved in  the  fate  of  her  husband  ;  and  her  de- 
thronement, by  Morton,  and  Maitland,  with 
their  associates,  ended  in  the  necessary  effect  of 
elevating  Murray  to  the  viceregal  chair.  Both> 
well  acted  with  those  guilty  men,  as  a  corn- 
plotter,  from  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
spiracy, till  the  moment  of  the  Queen's  dc 
thronenient,  when  he  was  made  the  victim  of 


.w ;? 


.V. 


.  l^y  thus  acfiug  with  those  con- 

^.  .^  lueir  corrupt  tool,  be  did  not  act 

.i.  v^uetru,  as  ber  pammour :  When  be  bad 

.uK.a  £ae  murder,  under  their  direction, 

L  y  uud  ^iven  him  the  Queen  in  marriasey 

.cwui-d,  the  conspirators  dismissed  Botb- 

V..,.  rum  (heir  counsels,  and  actions:  He  was  no 

a^ci  u^iul  to  them :  And  they  easily  dethron- 

..  .M  vjueeu ;  by  thus  connecting  ber  with  the 

UAiiv  ULte  ot'tbe  obvious  victim  of  their  villainy. 

^iu^'ay's  wliole  life  was  a  continued  plot, 

V  iiu»<:  constant  object  was  the  Queen's  sceptre. 

\'hv  epoch  of  this  great  conspiracy  was  Mi- 

v>iachua:>  151)6,  when  Murray  gained  Bothwell 

o  jis  purpose:  The  conspiracy  was  matured, 

i  V  riii^uiillar  castle,  when  the  Queen  refused 

•  iii\urced,  from  Darnley,  in  Murray's  pre- 

.    I'lic  conspiracy  was  accomplished,  when 

iv   vjuccii   was  dethroned,  and  Murray  was 

•  .acv\l  iu  her  chair.     When  Murray  left  £din- 

u.^ii,  tor  London,  and  Paris,  he  previously 

vti^^i,  as  well  what  had  happened  to  Darnley, 

i>.  n  UkU  was  to  happen  to  the  Queen,  from  their 

K'.iijiiuod   efforts.     The  conspii 

•v  .uAvl  with  Murray,  at  Paris,  ' 

•i  i  ivil,  who,  also,   knew  the 

T,;uw».iis    dethronement,    and    t 

\iuiia}'s  return.     The  Queen's 

io»v  i.»lac-cU  in  Murray's  hands,  by 


V.' 
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rators,  and  not  by  her,  who  was  compelled  to 
resign  it,  by  those  conspirators,  who  were  the 
mere  agents  of  Murray.  From  t!ie  middle  of 
Aug;ust,  when  he  returned,  till  the  middle  of 
December,  when  the  Parliament  legalized  his 
power,  Murray,  acted,  merely,  under  the  con- 
spirators' authority.  By  thus  receiving  the 
regency,  from  the  conspirators,  and  acting,  as 
Regent,under  their  appointment,  he  constituted 
himself  to  be  the  chief  conspirator,  by  taking 
up  the  conspiracy,  where  Morton,  and  the  other 
complotters,  laid  it  down.  But,  by  thus  ac- 
quiring all  the  benefits  of  the  conspiracy,  Mur- 
ray, also,  assumed  the  whole  guilt  of  this  atro- 
cious plot,  wilh  its  criminal  adjuncts.  When 
the  violence  of  insuri'ectiun  was  hiid  down,  by 
Morton,  and  the  semblance  of  legality  was  as- 
sumed, by  Murray,  as  regent,  he  incidentally, 
took  upon  himself  the  burden  of  finding  legal 
justification,  for  very  illegal  actions :  And 
Murray  received,  from  Morton,  the  boxful  of 
supposititious  letters,  sonnets,  promises  of  ninr- 
riage,  which  the  Queen,  who  was  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  was  said  to  have  conveyed  to 
Bothwell.  who,  being  a  conspirator,  had  never 
once  acted,  us  n  paramour. 

The  adtadon  of  this  boxful  of  forgeries  is 

teit  |ial[iable  itnpoKtures,  which 

'  of  forgpries.     'Ilie  narrow 
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space,  to  which  those  letters  are  coDfioed,  is  a 
proof  of  their  fot^ry.  Before  that  period  be- 
gan, the  Queen,  and  ber  hnsbaad,  had  been 
reconciled.  When  the  long  letter,  which  made 
such  an  impression  on  Elizabeth's  eommission- 
ers,  at  York,  was  written,  from  Glasgow,  the 
Queen  was,  at  Edinburgh.  In  opposition  to 
such  evidence  of  this  imposture,  what  proof  is 
there  to  support  those  several  forgeries  ?  The 
answer  must  be,  the  mere  Jissertion  of  tbe  no- 
torious felsifier,  Morton,  that  be  had  inter- 
cepted the  t>ox,  with  the  letters,  in  tbe  hands 
of  Dalgleish,  a  servant  of  Bothwell,  carrying 
them,  from  Edinburgh  castle  to  Dunbar  castle. 
But,  did  Morton  examine  Dalgleish,  concerning 
the  box  ?  No.  Did  he  examine  the  governor  of 
Edinburgh  castle,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
box,  and  was  at  hand  ?  No.  Were  the  letters, 
and  other  papers,  submitted  to  any  examina- 
tion ?  No.  Were  those  documents  laid  before 
the  Privy  Council,  or  the  Parliament?  No. 
When  Murray  attempted,  by  his  oath,  to 
strengthen  Morton's  story,  he  only  perjured 
himself,  at  Westminster,  as  he  had  already  for- 
sworn himself,  at  York. 

When  this  disgraceful  enquiry  was  advo- 
cated, hy  Klizuheth  t^l^Bktmiiister,  Murray 
presented  a  foniiitl  '  ^^Atainst  his  sister, 
and  sovereign,  for  tl<a^    ^^Hjtf  her  hiitsbnnd. 
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though  he  knew  it  to  be  unfounded  ;  as  he,  and 
his  faction,  were  the  real  murderers.  This 
charge,  which  had  been,  basely,  made  three 
times  before,  was  nothing  more  than  a  tissue  of 
misrepresentations,  falsehood,  and  impertinence. 
He  always  affirmed,  said  he,  that  Bothwell  was 
the  King's  murderer :  Yes,  as  his  own  itistru- 
merit :  as  the  complotter,  with  Morton,  and 
Maitland,  his  appropriate  agents.  The  Uiieea,he 
affirmed,  had  previous  knowledge  of  the  purpose, 
to  kill  her  husband,  and  even  commanded  it, 
to  be  done.  Murray,  as  the  chief  conspirator, 
bad  previous  knowledge  of  the  murderous  pur- 
pose, and  commanded  the  guilty  deed  to  be 
done ;  as  the  State  Papers,  and  the  Statute 
Book,  demonstrate  ;  but,  the  same  documents, 
equally,  evince  her  innocence.  The  night  be- 
fore the  murder  of  her  husband,  the  Queen  spent 
the  whole  evening  with  him  ;  and  when  she, 
hastily,  departed,  to  a  masque  at  the  palace,  she 
kissed  him,  and  gave  him  a  ring,  from  her 
finger,  as  a  tribute  of  her  affection.  Murray, 
at  the  same  moment,  went,  from  Edinburgh  to 
Fife;  that  he  might  not  be  present  at  the  deed- 
doing.  These  are  much  stronger  facts,  than 
Murray's  assertion,  or  oath.  It  is  an  incon- 
trovertible truth,  that  the  King,  and  Queen, 
had  bcconif^  reconciled  to  each  other,  some 
■^eeks,  I-~*^"*"it  (iad  eveut.     Murray's  asse- 
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veration,  that  the  Queen,  who  would  not  be 
divorced  from  her  husband,  two  months  be- 
foi^  now  commanded  her  husband  to  be  assas- 
sinated, is  disproved,  by  that  fEU^t,  of  her  re- 
fusing to  be  divorced :  Murray's  assertion,  that 
the  Queen,  who  was  reconciled  to  her  husband, 
would  command  him  to  be  assassinated,  must, 
necessarily,  be  false.  Murray,  moreover,  af- 
firmed, that  the  Queen  stopped  the  prosecution 
against  Both  well :  But,  the  record  affirms,  that 
the  prosecution  was  not  stopped ;  and  that 
Murray's  partizans  formed  the  court,  which 
acquitted  Botbwell ;  Murray's  agents,  Morton, 
and  Maitland,  acting  before  it,  as  his  protec- 
tors ;  Elizabeth  attempted  to  stop  the  trial  of 
Bothwell,  in  order  to  gain  time :  but,  Maitland 
pushed  aside  Elizabeth's  attempt :  This  charge, 
then,  of  the  Queen  stopping  the  prosecution 
against  Bothwell  was  a  deliberate  falsehood,  in 
Murray.  He  however,  went  on,  to  aggravate 
his  charges,  by  saying,  that  she  had  married 
Bothwell,  soon  after  the  murder  [three  months 
after  it.]  But,  he  forgot,  that  he  himself  had 
promised  the  Queen,  in  niarri<^e,  to  Both- 
well,  as  the  reward  of  the  murder,  that  his 
agents,  Morton,  and  Maitland,  had  soli- 
cited, and  obtained,  a  declaration  of  several 
peers,  and  prelates,  in  favour  of  this  marriage, 
which  encouraged  Bothwell  to  seize  the  Queen's 
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person,  and  to  constrain  her  mind,  to  agree  to 
many  bim  :  And,  though  Murray's  Parliament 
grounded  their  act  of  fovfeilure  against  Both- 
well  upon  those  trea-ionous  facts,  committed, 
by  him  against  the  Queen  ;  yet,  did  Murray, 
who  sat  in  that  Parliament,  and  had  their  act, 
in  Iiis  pocket,  doring  the  accusation,  charge  this 
enforced  marriage,  as  a  proof  of  the  Queen's 
previous  knowledge  of  her  husband's  murder: 
This  act  of  Parliament  alone  evinces  what  a 
deliberate  liar  Wiis  Murray."  Tn  continuation 
of  this  degenerate  spirit  of  falsehood,  Murray 
charged  the  Queen,  and  Bothwell,  with  intro- 
ducing a  tyranny,  which  is  untrue  ;  and  with  a 
design  to  destroy  her  son,  which  is  still  more 
false.  And  in  his  conclusion,  he  asserts  what 
he  knew  to  be  a  deliberate  lie,  "  that  the  estates 
"  of  the  realm,  finding  her  unworthy  to  reign, 
"  decerned  her  deinission  of  the  crown,  with 
''  the  coronation  of  hor  son,  and  his  own  re- 
"  gency."  Now;  all  this  was  done  in  Jaly  1567, 
by  his  agent  Morton,  upon  a  previous  concert, 
with  half  a  dozen  nobles,  who  were  as  guihy  aa 


*  This  act  of  Parliament,  when  produced  by  him,  in  evi- 
dence, h»d  been  vitiated,  by  leaving  out  a  clausej  whence 
we  may  infer,  what  villains  Murray,  and  his  associates  were : 
This  act  was  certified,  by  the  clerk  Register,  one  of  Mur- 
ray's Bgcnlfi,  to  be  genuine  :  Vet,  eoUation  with  the  record 
prorei  it  to  have  been  cutrated. 
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himself:  These  nobles  compelled  the  imprisoned 
Queen,  to  resign  her  sceptre  to  her  baby  son^ 
and  to  appoint  Murray,  to  be  the  regent,  dur- 
ing the  Princess  infancy.  The  fact,  we  thus  see, 
was,  that  Murray  acted  as  Regent,  during  se- 
veral months,  upon  no  other  authority,  than  the 
violent  appointment  of  those  few  nobles,  who 
acted,  merely,  as  his  own  partizans ;  who  had 
no  power  to  crown  the  Prince ;  and  who  had  no 
title  to  assume  the  government,  but  their  own 
illegal  act.  The  Parliament,  which  was  con- 
vened, in  December  following,  by  such  a  King, 
and  such  a  Regent,  legalized  those  violent  pro* 
ceedings.  Such  was  Murray's  charge  against 
his  sister,  and  sovereign,  which  Robertson  de- 
clared, to  be  unbrotberly,  and  ungrateful ;  and 
he  might  have  added,  to  be  feigned,  and  false. 

In  addition  to  such  a  collection  of  gross  mis-^ 
representations,  deliberate  falsehoods,  and  in- 
consequential reasonings,  Murray  gave  in  to 
Elizabeth's  commissioners,  not  only  the  boxful 
of  papers,  before  mentioned,  but  other  supposi- 
titious papers  of  a  similar  sort.  What  Morton 
said  before,  as  to  the  interception  of  the  box, 
and  letters,  he  now  swore/   The  Queen  denied, 

""  Yet,  the  paper,  which  he  then  swore  to,  seems  to  have 
been  afterwards  destroyed.  Goodall>  ii.  231.  Morton  knew^ 
that  at  the  epoch  of  Darnley's  murder,  BothweU  did  not  pes- 
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that  she  had  ever  written  such  letters,  and 
other  papers ;  strongly  insinuating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Secretary  Maitland  had  forged  thein. 
If  the  question  were,  whether  Morton,  or  the 
Queen,  were  to  be  beUeved  ;  the  answer  most 
be,  that  the  Queen's  veracity  could  not  be 
doubted  ;  while  Morton  was  a  known  falsifier  : 
And  Morton  seemed  afraid  to  make  any  exami- 
nations, concerning  the  matter,  or  the  manner, 
of  the  interception.  This  evinces,  that  his  asser- 
tion could  not  bear  examination.  The  earliest 
date  assigned  to  any  of  those  letters  was  the 
24tli  January  1566-7,  from  Glasgow,  and  three 
subsequent  letters,  were  written  while  the 
Queen  remained  at  Glasgow.  Yet,  is  It  a  fact, 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  Queen  was, 
at  that  period,  completely  reconciled  to  her 
husband  ;  and  went  to  Glasgow  after  that  date, 
with  design,  to  carry  him  to  Edinburgh.  Bnt, 
there  never  was  any  evidence  given,  to  repel 
the  improbability,  that  the  Queen,  thus  recon- 
ciled to  her  husband,  would  write  such  letters 
against  him.  Much  less  was  there  any  proof 
to  evince,  contraiy  to  the  public  records,  which 
prove,  that  she  remained,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 


tew  any  sujiposititious  docuinetits  ;  uoil  of  course,  none  sucb 
being  ill  existence  could  nut  be  I'ound,  by  him,  though  the]' 
might  have  been  forged,  by  others. 
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24tb  of  January  1566-7,  that  the  Qaeen  tiras,  lit 
Glasgow,  on  the  same  day«    If,  in  such  a  mass 
of  documents,  one  paper  be  proved,  to  be  a 
forgery,  this  will  conupt  the  whole  mass.    The 
letter,  from  Stirling,  noticing  the  Queen*s  sei- 
zure, by  Bothwell,  is  flatly  contradicted,  by  the 
very  act,  tvhich  forfeits  him,  for  that  seizure. 
The  copy  of  this  act  of  Parliament,  which  Murray 
then  produced,  when  compared  with  the  ge- 
nuine record,  appears  to  have  been  sfadrn  of  a 
clause.     Every  document,  which  was  touched 
by  the  hands  of  such  falsifiers,  was  defiled  by 
them.    Such  were  the  proofs,  which  were  to 
substantiate  such  a  charge.''    The  lord  keeper^ 
however,  and  the  secretary  of  state,  contraty 
to  their  oaths,  admitted  in  evidence,  such  forged 
and  falsified,  documents,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Scotish  Queen,  and  her  commissioners.     Such 
documents,  thus  admitted,  in  evidence,  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  law,  and  justice,  an- 
swered, sufiiciently,  Elizabeth's  design  of  calum- 
niating, and  disgracing  a  hatred  rival.  She  even 
refused  to  give  copies  of  such  documents  to  the 
Scotish  Queen,  though  Elizabeth  acknowledged 
this  request  to  be  very  reasonable.  But,  she  had 


^  Whoever  wishes  to  examine^  minutely/ the  truth,  or  false- 
hood of  those  proofs,  must  apply  to  GoodalVs  Examination, 
to  Tytler's  Enquiry,  and  to  Wbitaker't  Findicahon. 
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obtained  her  calumnious  object,  at  whatever 
cost  of  money,  and  expense  of  reputation. 

In  the  practice  of  law,  and  the  intercoui-se  of 
life,  when  any  person,  of  whatever  rank,  is  de- 
tected, in  any  gross  fraudulence,  he  is,  for  ever 
after,  regarded  as  a  notorious  character,  with- 
out faith,  and  unworthy  of  credit.  The  whole 
proceedings  of  Murray,  and  his  associates,  with 
regard  to  the  Scotish  Queen,  both  in  Scotland, 
and  in  England,  were  supported  on  no  better 
grounds,  than  falsehood,  and  perjury,  invalid 
instruments,  and  vitiated  documents.  Eliza- 
beth's commissioners,  both  at  York,  and  at 
Westminster,  in  their  several  practices,  partook 
of  their  fraudulence,  and  were  involved  in  their 
perjury.  By  the  ablest  of  EUzabeth's  statesmen, 
it  was  avowed,  that  the  detention  of  the  Scotish 
Qoeen  could  not  be  justified,  if  she  were  not 
disgraced,  by  calunmy.  It  was  for  that  odious 
purpose,  that  such  enquiries  were  carried  on, 
in  England,  at  so  disgraceful  an  expense.  When 
Elizabeth,  and  Cecil,  by  gross  corruption,  in- 
duced Murray,  and  his  associates,  to  swear  to 
the  genuineness  of  documents,  which  they  all, 
the  tempters,  and  the  tempted,  knew  to  be 
forgeries,  Elizabeth,  and  her  minister,  only  in- 
curred the  abominable  guilt  of  odious  subor- 
nation. She  dismissed  Murray,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, with  their  boxful  of  forgeries  to  Scotland, 

VOL.  t.  K  k 
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to  rule  a  dependant  kingdom,  which  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  country,  says  Robertson,  and  he 
might  have  added,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the 
people.  She  lesolved,  to  confine  more  etrictly 
the  Scotish  Queen,  who  had  resolved  to  die  a 
Queen,  however  much  she  had  been  disgraced, 
by  calumny,  supported,  only,  by  a  consciousness 
of  innocence,  while  Elizabeth  was  devoured,  by 
a  consciousness  of  guilt,  which  followed  her  to 
the  grave.  If  it  be  asked,  upon  what  principle, 
Elizabeth  resolved  to  confine  the  Queen  of 
Scots  more  fitraitly,  the  answer  must  be  :  She, 
and  her  minister,  Cecil,  considered  her  as  a  cri- 
minal, duly  convicted  ofthemurder  of  her  hus- 
band ?  Who  convicted  her  r  Queen  EHzabetb, 
who  acted  without  jurisdiction,  by  commis- 
sioners, who  proceeded,  partially,  upon  the 
production  of  documents,  which  were  forged, 
by  the  murderers  themselves,  who  were  admitted 
to  charge  the  Queen  with  the  crime.  Bnt,  can 
there  be  more  disgraceful  characters,  than  an 
unjust  judge,  perjured  commissioners,  and  guilty 
prosecutors,  who  were  themselves  the  murderers, 
who  produced  forgeries,  as  their  vouchers? 

It  is  apparent,  however,  while  Elizabeth's 
ministei-s  intercepted  the  Queen  of  Scots'  docu- 
ments, and  while  time,  and  chance,  had  not  yet 
made  many  a  disclosure,  that  Mary  could  uot 
have  convicted  Murray,  and  his  associates  of 
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the  shocking  guilt  of  murdering  the  King ;  and 
of  charging  their  own  crime,  on  the  innocent 
Queen.  That  Darnley  was  assassinated,  by  a 
conspiracy  of  nobles,  with  Murray,  as  the  chief 
of  it,  is  quite  certain. ^  But,  this  certainly,  she 
and   her  commissioners,  able  as   they  were, 


*  It  is  proved^  by  the  State  Papers^  that  MortODj  after  his 
pardon,  for  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  had  scarcely  returned  to 
Whittingham,  in  Mid-Lothian,  when  Secretary  Maitland 
carried  BothweUto  meet  him.  The  object  of  this  meeting, 
as  Morton  confessed,  and  his  relation,  Archibald  Douglas 
avowed,  was  to  concert  the  death  of  Darnley.  This,  then, 
u  the  very  definition  of  a  conspiracy.  The  three  conspirators^ 
Bothwell,  in  1567>  Maitland,  in  1573,  and  Morton,  in  1581  j 
were  attainted,  by  Parliament,  for  the  King's  treasonous 
death.  Now ;  coupling  those  parliamentary  attainders,  with 
the  facts  of  the  conspiracy,  at  Whittingharo,  and  there  can- 
not remain  a  doubt  of  their  guilt.  But,  they  did  not  commit 
so  great  a  crime,  for .  their  own  interest,  or  their  own  cri- 
minal passions :  No.  They  all  acted,  for  Murray's  benefit, 
with  his  knowledge,  and  his  concurrence  in  their  conspiracy, 
though  he  kept  himself  aloof,  and  only  came  out,  at  the 
close  of  the  conspiracy,  when  the  Queen  was  dethroned,  for 
their  crimes.  But,  was  Murray  innocent;  because  he  kept 
himself  aloof,  while  he  performed  the  treasonous  deed,  by 
his  guilty  agents  ?  No  :  he  was  the  most  guilty  5  as  he 
could  have  prevented  the  crime ;  from  which,  in  the  result, 
he  derived  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  Murray,  and 
Morton,  charged  Bothwell  with  Damley*s  death,  before  Eli- 
zabeth :  But,  was  he  more  guilty  than  Morton,  and  Murray^ 


eould  not  hare  demonstrated :  Yet^  was  the 
chaige  against  the  Sootish  Qaeen  quite  groiuid- 
less;  as^  indeed,  we  may  infer,  from  the  at- 
tainders of  those  guilty  nobles ;  and  frmn  the 
fiBK^  of  Bothwell  being  one  of  the  conspirators, 
at  Whittingham,  as  the  mere  instrwneni  of  Mor- 
ton, and  Murray,  but  not  the  paramour  of  Mary. 
When  Murray  stated,  that  the  Queen  prevented 
the  trial  of  Bothwell,  who  was  actually  tried ; 
what  was  this,  but  deliberate  folsehood  ?  The 
record  of  Bothwell*s  trial  remains  to  this  day ; 
and  is,  also,  the  register  of  Murray's  audacity 
of  fitlsehood.  When  Murray  charged  Mary^a 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  as  a  proof  of  her  privity 
to  the  murder  of  Darnley,  he  foiled,  ^r^;iously, 
in  not  showing  that,  it  was  a  voluntary  mar-^ 
riage :  For  the  register  of  the  Privy  Council,^ 
and  the  record  of  Parliament,'  evince,  that 
Bothwell,  being  encouraged,  by  Murray's 
agents,  traitorously  arrested  the  Queen  on  the 
highway ;  carried  her,  forcibly  to  the  castle  of 
Dunbar,  and  therein  coerced  the  imprisoned 


while  he  acted^  only,  as  their  busy  tool  ?  No.  Yet,  their 
whole  chai^ge  against  the  Queen,  consisted,  merely,  of  such 
gross  misrepresentaions,  felsehoods,  and  sophistries ! 

y  See  it  in  Anderson's  CoUectioift. 

*  The  act  of  BothwelFs  attainder,  in  the  Acta  Pari.  iii. 
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Queen^  to  agree  to  marry  him.  Being  thus 
coerced,  by  a  power,  which  she  could  not  re- 
sist, what  guilt  could  she,  or  any  other  woman, 
commit,  under  such  circumstances  of  violence  ? 
And,  thus  treated,  under  the  predominance  of 
Murray's  agents,  and  faction,  what  priWty  could 
she  have  of  her  husband's  murder  ?  which,  as 
we  have  clearly  seen,  was  committed,  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  nobles,  with  Murray,  as  their  chief 
and  Bothwell,  for  their  agent.  From  these 
examinations,  the  character  of  Murray's  charge 
may  be  easily  seen,  to  be  nothing  else,  than  fic- 
tion, and  falsehood,  misrepresentation  and 
sophistry. 

Of  the  same  nature  are  the  documents,  which 
Murray  gave  in  to  Elizabeth's  commissioners, 
as  proofs  of  his  charge :  They  are  mostly  all 
forgeries,  and  fictions,  vitiated  writings,  and 
spurious  diaries.    The  whole  may  be  seen  in 
Goodall's  Examination,  ii,  except  the  declara- 
tion of  Morton,  on  oath,  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  his  intercepting  the  boxful  of  love 
epistles,  love  sonnets,  and  marriage  contracts, 
therein  found,  which  were  addressed,  by  the 
Queen,  to    Bothwell.*     But,   Morton,  knew, 
firom  the  informations  of  Bothwell,  and  Mait- 


«  GoodaU,  ii.  930. 


l»ii4  thfLt  cnich  papers  did  nojk  edst,  at  the 
epoch  of   the  opnspiracy,  at  Whittinghwn*^ 
Vfhvn  did  this  writteu  iotercoane  bepo,  be- 
tween the  Queen  of  Scots»  and  the  Earl  of^Rotb- 
If^^  The.  answer  must  be,  a  few  days  ^er 
t]be  epoch  of  thfit  conspiracy :  During  tl^  same 
qotpmenty  that  the  Qnee^  became  reconciled  to 
b^  hiuband:  During  the  same  timet  wjiermn 
]B^tl)WcU  was  busyt  as  a  comptraior,  in  pppcniH 
i])g  men,,  and  means^  to  mnrdcr  thq/,|U9gf 
y ij^d^r  ^he^  two  cifcumstancefSi  it  w^ajd  re- 
qi^re.the  strongest  eyideqc^^  to  proves  thatsii^ 
if^tten  intercoupie  lb^^q,.at  such  ai|  eppqb,; 
as  it  is  most  improbable^    For  the  interceftfj^ 
of  such  writings,  we  ba^e  only  the  assertioiii  on 
oath,  of  Morton,  who  was  a  known  folsifier : 
On  the  contrary,  the  Queen  averred,  ^^  tbat  she 
'^  never  wrote  such  documents  to  any  creature.'* 
Here,  then,  Murray  failed  in  his  proof.    The 
improbability,  and  the  Queen's  declaration  be- 
ing much  stronger  evidence,  than  the  affidavit 
of  such  a  wretch,  as  Morton. 


^  The  epoch  of  that  conspiracy  was  the  20th  of  J(||nuary 
166e-7>  only  twenty  days,  before  the  murder  of  Darnl^. 
When  Morton  asked  for  the  hand  writing  of  the  Queen^  to 
satisfy  him,  that  she  was  privy  to  the  intended  murder :  But^ 
BothweU  could  not  show  him,  even  with  Maitland*8  aid,  any 
writing  of  the  Queen  ;  because  they  had  none. 
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1.  One  of  the  supposititious  letters,  which 
Murray  brought,  in  support  of  his  char^  ;  in 
order  to  show  the  inordinate  lot>e  of  a  married 
Queen,  who  was  on  civil  terms  with  her  hus- 
band, for  a  married  uoble,  who  never  courted 
her.'  The  first  letter,  in  the  series,  a  veiy  long 
one,  from  Glasgow,  was  written,  on  the  24th  of 
January  1566-7  :  But,  the  records  evince,  that 
the  Queen  still  renioioed,  in  Edinburgh,  at  the 
Bime  date :  She  could  not,  then,  write  such  a  let- 
ter, from  Glasgow.  The  forger  makes  the  King, 
and  Queen,  talk,  Donsensically,  in  that  tetter, 
about  the  disease  of /».y  mind,  while  tbey  both 
knew,  that  his  complaint  was  the  smiUI-pox,  a 

'  See  Uiosc  letters,  in  English,  Latin,  and  French,  as  pub- 
lished, by  Goodoll,  in  his  Eiamiuation,  ii.  1-44.  Goodall 
proves,  that  those  epistles  were,  originally,  written  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  They  were  in  (he  vulgar  tongue,  at  York  ; 
AS  we  know,  from  Sadler,  who  abstracted  them,  in  the  eery 
word*,  but,  Murray  gave  the  same  letters,  in  evidence,  for 
supporting  his  charge,  in  a  FrenrA  translation.  But,  n  Frencll 
translation  of  an  English  original  was  not  legitimate  evi- 
dence, though  Murray,  and  his  parlizana  swore,  that  they 
were  originals.  Uer«,  again  he  failed.  Gnodall  hn«  criti- 
call y  examined  those  supposititious  letters  j  and  Las  found 
proofs  of  their  forgery,  both  internnlly,  and  externally.  Tytler 
has  reinforceu,  in  his  Enquiry,  the  proofs  of  Oooddl.  Whit- 
aker,  in  hts  yindication  of  Mary, has  criticised  every  tine,  and 
every  letter;  and  has  fnund,  in  each,  the  clearest  proofs  of 
forgery. 


Amse  j0f  Ale  hodg.  But^  why  shtmld  the  Queen 
wHte  90  long  a  letter^  from  Glaagow",  whither 
dw  had  gone^  for  her  love  of  Damtejr,  to  Both- 
w^  who  WBi  then  bnsy,  in  eontriving  maans^ 
ftyr  the  King*8<  murder^  and  not  in  conrdng 
her  j' ;  The  Pleurliamentary  act,  forfeiting  Both- 
wel^  tsAiowS/ that  there  was  no  love,  between  tlie 
Queen,  and  him ;  as  he  carried  her  fimnbly  to 
Bttnbar  castle;  and  therein  correal  her  to  agree 
to»>«iarr3r  hiin,:  But>  where  thore  is  '^aet^um 
there*  can  be  no  love.    The  .Parliament,  when 
tUb  estatea  forfinted  Both  well,  grounded  their 
aotupon  the  &cts  of  his  arresting  the  Queen 
on  the  highway^  of  his  iwdbly  carrying  her  to 
Dunbar-castle,  and  of  his  forcibly  constraining 
tlie  Queen  to  marry  him :  But,  amstrmnty  and 
affection  stood  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  if 
she  did  not  love  Bothwell,  and  hate  Darnley ; 
why  should  she  write  such  long,  and  absurd 
letters  to  Bothwell  ?  The  true  answer  must  be, 
that  she  never  wrote  such  letters,  or  any  thing, 
either  to  Bothwell,  or  to  any  one  else ;  as  she 
asserted,  when  she  alSSrmed  such  letters  to  be 
forgeries ;  and  pointed  at  Secretary  Maitland, 
as  the  forger. 

2.  The  love  sounets,  which  may,  also,  be 
seen  in  Goodall,  are  equally,  objectionable,  as 

'  AcU  F^l.  ui.  5-10. 
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the  letters.  The  Qaeea,  as  she  had  no  unfit 
intercourse  with  Bothwell^  had  no  motiire  to 
write  such  pitiful  verses  to  such  a  character, 
while  she  was  so  much  better  employed^  in  tak«- 
ing  care  of  her  sickly  husband.  She  denied 
them  to  be  of  her  writing ;  and  her '  denial  is 
quite  sufficient  to  repel  unfounded  affirma- 
tions/ 

3.  There  were  two  supposititious  contracts* 
of  marriage  given  in  evidence  by  Murray.  But^ 
since  the  Queen's  marriage  was  founded  in  eo*^.: 
ercian,  and  not  in  willy  the  force,  under  which  ^ 
she  acted^  in  the  judgment  of  Parliament^f 
evinces  such  contracts  to  be  forgeries.' 

4.  There  were  a  dozen  other  documents  given  ^ 
in  evidence,  by  Murray,  against  the  Queen  Iff  - 


'  Whitaker,  in  his  Vindication,  iii.  has  shown,  with  clear  ; 
conviction,  their  vulgarity,  their  falsehood,  their  contradic- 
tions, their  absurdities  ;  all  evincing  the  grossness  of  their 
forgery. 

'  Goodall,  i.  125-7>  shows  that  such  contracts  bear  pal« 
pable  marks  of  forgery.  Whitaker,  in  his  Vindication,  i. 
proves  such  contracts,  neither  to  be  written,  nor  subscribed, 
by  the  Queen.  There  was  a  real  contract  of  marriage,  with 
Bothwell,  which  proves  the  fictitious  contracts  to  be  foige* 
ries.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Whittingham  conspiracy,  such 
absurd  contracts  did  not  exist,  in  the  possession  of  BothweU. 

*  See  the  List,  in  Goodall,  ii. 
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which  only  evince  the  truth  of  the  intimatioo, 
bow  frequent  were  forgeries,  during  those  tioies^ 
and  what  a  long  train  of  forgeries,^  Murray  was 
engaged  in ;  for  supporting  his  charge,  against 
the  Queen,  so  false,  and  feigned,  as  it  was.  Mur- 
ray knew  perfectly  well,  that  Bothwell,  from  the 
epoch  of  the  conspiracy  against  Daml^,  and 
the  Queen,  was  more  attached  to  himself,  as  a 
conspirator  J  than  to  Mary,  as  a  paramour,  that 
he  caused  a  journal  to  be  constructed,  for  exhi- 
biting Bothwell,  in  constant  attendance  upon 
the  Queen.  With  other  forgeries,  Murray  gave 
it  in  evidence,  as  a  powerful  support  of  his 
charge,'  but  a  stttl^vMNqpili^  proof  of  his  base- 
ness. So  falMf  and  &Qai0ioQs,  were  Murray's 
proofs. 

The  result  of  all  that  notorious  enquiry  was, 
to  approve  of  Murray's  proceedings,  and  to 
allow  him  to  depart  to  Scotland  with  £  5000. 
reward ;  to  imprison  the  Queen,  for  life;  while 
she  was  disgraced,  by  calumny ;  as  had  been 
proposed  by  Knollys,  approved  by  Mildmay, 
and  now  acted  upon,  by  Cecil.     "  Fans  turba- 


^  See  Whitaker's  Vindication,  iii.  2-43. 

*  This  Journal,  with  all  its  falsehoods,  may  be  seen  in  An- 
derson's Collections)  in  Goodall's  Examin.  247,  and  in 
Whitaker  s  Vindication,  i.  wherein  he  shows  its  origin,  and 
itft  use,  its  absurdities,  and  its  falsehoods. 
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"  ttu  pede,  et  vena  corrttpta,  est  Justus  cadens 
**  coram  tmpio:  Here,  is  DOted,"  saith  Bacon, 
Lord  Venilam,  "  that  one  judicial,  and  exem- 
"  plar  of  iaiquity,  in  the  &ce  of  the  world,  doth 
"  trouble  the  fountains  of  justice  more,  than 
"  many  particular  injuries,  passed  over,  by  con- 
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